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Bridgewater  Four  cleared  today  after  court  accepts  confession  was  forged 

Justice:  1 9 years  too  late 
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Vincent  Hickey . . . moved  to  Brixtan  for  Inst  night  in  jail  Michael  Hickey . . .aged  just  16  at  the  time  of  the  Jailing  Jimmy  Robinson... 'Over  the  years.  It  smashes  yon  op’  Pat  Molloy ...  died  in  prison  protesting  his  innocence 
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THREE  men  who 
have  spent  nearly 
19  years  in  jail  for 
a crime  they  did 
not  commit  — the 
murder  of  news- 
paper boy  Carl  Bridgewater 
— will  be  freed  today  because 
ofa  forged  confession. 

The  exoneration  of  the 
Bridgewater  Four  marks  the 
resolution  of  the  last  of  the 
great  miscarriage  of  justice 
cases  of  the  1970s  which  dev- 
astated public  confidence  in 
the  British  criminal  justice 
system. 

Jimmy  Robinson  and  cous- 
ins Vincent  and  Michael 
Hickey  were  yesterday  moved 
to  Brlxton  prison  to  spend 
their  last  night  behind  bars 


before  , they  hear  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  quash  their  con- 
victions hi  the  High  Court  in 
London  today.  - : 

Patrick  Molloy.,  the  fourth 
member  of  the  Bridgewater 
Four,  died  in  pristfa  in  1981, 
aged  63,  Still  maintaining  that 

his  confession  had  been 
beaten  out  of  him.  His  convic- 
tion will  also  be  quashed. 

Fresh  evidence  that  Mol- 
loy’s  confession  was  forged 
has  been  found  by  solicitors 
in  the  past  month  and  has 
now  finally  been  accepted  by 
the  Crown. 

R marks  a triumph  for 
those  who  tirelessly  cam- 
paigned for  the  release  of  the 
four,  including  Ann  Whelan, 
mother  of  Michael  Hickey, 
and  Ann  Skeet,  mother  of 
Vincent  Hickey. 

A promlent  campaigner, 
Chris  MnUm.  Labour  MP  for 


Sunderland  South,  said  last 
night:  “This  is  wonderful 
news.  My  only  question  is: 
Why  has  it  taken  three  visits 
to  the  Appeal  Court,  seven 
police  investigations  and  a 
campaign  lasting  18  years  to 
reach  a conclusion  which  has 
been  obvious  for  a long 
time?”  ■ 

Tim  O'Malley,  foreman  of 
the  jury  in  the  original  trial, 
had  voiced  doubts  about  Mal- 
loy's confession  and  said  he 
was  convinced  that  without  it 
the  case  would  . have 
collapsed. 

“It  was  a total  fabrication.” 
he  said  last  night  “Pat  Mal- 
loy’s confession  was  toe  ce- 
ment which  held  the  ragbag 
of  evidence  together.  The  rest 
was  circumstantial,  and  fo- 
rensic evidence  in  the  men's 
Savour  was  withheld  from 
us.” 

One  of  the  four  men,  Jim 
Robinson,  said  last  year  that 
the  experience  had  been  “a 
terrible  thing,  not  just  for  us 
but  for  our  families.  It 
smashes  you  up  over  the 
years.” 

The  timing  of  today’s  aston- 
ishing admission  by  the 
Crown  comes  just  as  a 
bureaucratic  “tidying  up  op- 
eration” gets  underway  at  the 
Home  Office’s  C3  division, 

! which  deals  with  miscar- 
riages of  justice,  before  it 
hands  over  its  work  in  April , 


to  the  new  Criminal  Cases 
Review  Authority. 

Jim  yichol,  the  Bridgewa- 
ter Four's  lawyer  since  1983, 
said  last  night  ‘There  is  pow- 
erful fresh  evidence  of  a false 
confession  that  was  shown  to 
one  of  the  defendants  by  the 
police.  It  was  a lying  confes- 
sion shown  to  him  to  make 
him  confess.’*  . 

T am  delighted  but  angry 
that  they  have  spent  18  and  a 
half  years  in  prison  for  a 
crime  they  did  not  commit  I 
ftiBy  expect  my  clients  to 
walk  out  of  court  free  men.” 
Anne  Skeet  said  last  night: 


‘Confession  was 
the  cement  which 
held  the  ragbag  of 
evidence  together5 . 

“The  prosecution  service  did 
not  want  to  admit  that  they 
bad  made  a mistake.  There 
bad  already  been  big  mis- 
takes with  the  Birmingham 
Six  and  the  Guildford  Four. 
What  are  people  going  to 
think  of  our  police  service?  I 
think  there  has  been  a lot  of 
covering  up  going  on.” 

Carl  Bridgewater  was  13 
when  he  was  shot  on  his 
newspaper  delivery  round  , 


when  he  interrupted  a bur- 
glary at  Yew  Tree  Farm  at 
Wordsley,  Staffordshire,  in 
September  197B. 

The  Bridgewater  Four’s 
previous  appeal  in  March 
1980  lasted  41  days.  A welter 
of  fresh  evidence  has  been 
gathered  since. 

Jim  Robinson  and  Vincent 
Hickey  were  jailed  for  life  for 
murder  at  Stafford  crown  1 
court  in  November  1979,  with 
a recommendation  they  serve 
a minimum  of  25  years. 
Michael  Hickey,  who  was  16 
at  the  time  of  the  killing  was 
detained  at  Her  Majesty’s 
Pleasure.  Pat  Molloy  was 
given  a 32-year  sentence  for 
manslaughter. 

Mollcy’s  shorter  sentence 
was  in  recognition  of  the 
forged  statement  saying  that 
he  was  at  the  farm  when  Carl 
was  shot  but  claiming  he  was 
Upstairs.  That  confession  is  at 
the  centre  of  today's  decision. 

Four  language  experts  sub- 
sequently backed  Molloy’s 
claims  that  it  was  a police  fab- 
rication. A forensic  psychia- 
trist agreed.  An  internal 
Home  Office  document  pub- 
lished in  the  Guardian  two 
years  ago  showed  that  offi- 
cials knew  he  had  been  been 
held  unlawfully  for  56  hours 
without  access  to  a solicitor. 
He  said  he  was  assaulted. 
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Commentary  I 


Paul  Foot 


JUBILATION  Is  the  first 
emotion.  As  soon  as  I 
heard  the  news  bulletin 
that  the  men  accused  of  the 
murder  of  the  newspaper 
boy  were  to  be  freed,  I 
imagined  them  in  Brixtan 
revelling  in  the  knowledge 
that  this  was  their  last 
night  in  jail:  the  last  since 
December  1978  when  they 
were  arrested  and  falsely 
accused  of  the  murder. 

I thought  of  the  two 
women  who  In  their  very 
different  ways  have  cam- 
paigned for  their  sons’  free- 
dom: Ann  Skett,  mother  of 
Vincent  Hickey,  and  Ann 
Whelan,  mother  of 
MichaeL 

But  the  jubilation  swiftly 
turns  to  anger.  Why  has  it 
taken  so  long  for  this  gro- 
tesque injustice  to  be  right- 
ed? The  answer  is  that  the 
judicial  and  police  authori- 
ties are  extremely  reluc- 
tant to  admit  even  the  pos- 
sibility that  their  system 
can  go  terribly  wrong. 

In  December  1981,  I sat 


Nobody  is  crying  this  time.  The  age  of  crying  is  over’ 


Andrew  Higgins  in  Beijing 
finds  little  sign  of  a nation 
mourning  the  death  of  Deng 


Chinese  flag  at  half-mast 
hi  Tiananmen  Square 


AT  THE  Full  of  Fortune 
Restaurant,  a brassy 
temple  to  gluttony 
across  the  road  from  the  grey 
femfiy  home  of  Deng  Xiao- 
ping, crimson- jacketed  wait- 
ers on  the  night  shift  served 
tumblers  of  cognac  as  the  su- 
preme leader  of  is  billion 
people  breathed  his  last 
Yesterday,  however,  staff 
were  still  asking  .whether 
their  neighbour  — if  such  a 
term  befits  a man  now  for- 
mally known' as  “a  great 


Marxist,  a great  proletarian 
revolutionary,  statesman, 
military  strategist,  diplomat 
and  long-tests  communist 
fighter”— -was  really  dead. 

He  had  resided  Just  a few 
yards  away  down  Granary 
r ■»¥!«,  behind  a metal  gate  sur- 
mounted by  two  red  flags 
; with  five  gold  stars,  but  Deng, 

I who  died  aged  92,  always  be- 
longed to  another  world.  He 
was  the  last  echo  of  another 
age. 

“I've  never  seen  him.  Not 
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once.”  muttered  a young 
waiter.  “How  do  I know 
whether  he  is  dead  or  alive? 
What  difference  does  it  make 
to  me?” 

At  a window  table,  a tipsy 
trio  of  Cantonese  business- 
men from  a boom  town  next 
to  Hong  Kong  peered  through 
! a pair  of  military  surplus  bin- 
oculars, scrutinising  a nar- 
row alleyway  across  the  road 
for  signs  of  life.  Or  death.  It 
was  from  here,  they  had  been 

told,  that  the  corpse  of  Deng 
would  be  brought  on  its  way 
to  Babaoshan,  a crematorium 
and  cemetery  in  western  Beij- 
ing reserved  for  high-ranking 
cadres. 

“Are  you  sura  he  is  dead?” 
asked  a waitress. 
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Unlike  Mao  Zedong,  whose 
embalmed  body  lies  under 
glass  in  tile  middle  of  Tianan- 
men Square,  Deng  Is  to  be  cre- 
mated, in  keeping  with  a writ- 
ten pledge  by  the  entire 
leadership  — including  Mao 
— in  1956.  A special  incinera- 
tor is  said  to  have  been  in- 
stalled to  avoid  contamina- 
tion of  his  ashes.  His  family 
qdd  yesterday  it  would  do- 
nate his  corneas  to  science. 

The  funeral,  scheduled  for 
Tuesday  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  People,  is  to  be  modest, 
with  no  foreign  guests  or 
journalists  present 

The  most  frenetic  move- 
ment yesterday  on  Granary 
Lane  was  the  hand-waving  of 
police  shooing  away  curious 
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trespassers.  Reinforcing  their 
surveillance  were  geriatric 
enforcers  from  the  “street 
committee”.  licensed  busy- 
bodies  who  act  as  the  Commu- 
nist Party’s  eyes  and  ears. 

Blustery  winds  swept  up 
clouds  of  dust.  Newspaper 
hawkers  peddled  a special 
edition  of  the  Beijing  Evening 
News,  normally  a relatively 
racy  tabloid.  Its  front  page 
yesterday  had  a portrait  of 
Deng  framed  in  black. 

When  Zhou  En-lai,  China's 
prime  minister  for  27  years, 
died  in  1976.  many  Chinese 
turn  to  page  6,  column  6 

Jiang’s  cautious  route,  page 
©i  Exit  tha  dragon.  Enter  the 
tigers,  page  9 
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with  Ann  Whelan  and  her 
husband  Fred  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal  listening  to  the 
astonishing  new  evidence 
In  the  case:  that  the  first 
suspect  for  the  Carl  Bridge- 
water’s  murder  had  com- 
mitted another  mnrder 
nearby. 

Lord  Lane,  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  contemptuously 
brushed  the  evidence  aside 
and  refused  the  men  even 
leave  to  appeal. 

The  Interests  of  justice 
were  then  left  entirely  to 
Ann  Whelan.  She  ap- 
proached witnesses,  was 
reported  to  the  police, 
hounded  by  people  whose 


word  she  questioned.  When 
at  last  the  case  was  referred 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
1988  by  the  then  Home  Sec- 
retary, Douglas  Hurd,  she 
spent  two  and  half  days  in 
the  witness  box  while  the 
prosecution  and  the  judges 
accused  her  of  rigging  evi- 
dence and  interfering  with 
the  course  of  justice.  When 
Anne  Skett  took  some  notes 
she  was  rudely  repri- 
manded by  Lord  Justice 
Russell. 

Throughout  the  nine 
week  hearing  the  central 
planks  of  the  prosecution 
case  were  knocked  out.  All 
turn  to  page  2,  column  4 
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2 THE  BRIDGEWATER  CASE 


Ann  Whelan,  Michael  Hickey’s  mother,  who  campaigned  tirelessly  photograph:  don  mcphee 


‘You  are,  unfortunately,  a - 
hardened,  dangerous  criminal.’ 

— Mr  Justice  Drake,  passing  sentence 
on  1 7-year-old  Michael  Hickey. 
November  12, 1979. 

‘The  case  against  you  was  strong 
and  convincing.’ 

— Mr  Justice  Leonard,  dismissing 
Robinson’s  appeal.  March  17, 1989. 

‘Safe  and  satisfactory.’ 

— The  Court  of  Appeal’s  verdict  on  the 
convictions.  March  1 7, 1 989. 

‘In  the  light  of  all  the  information 
before  me  I have  concluded  that 
ail  the  representations  submitted 
to  me  do  not  provide  grounds  to 
warrant  further  reference  of 
convictions  in  this  case  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal.’ 

— Kenneth  Clarke,  then  Home 
Secretary,  refusing  the  men  leave  to 
appeal.  February 3, 1993. 

‘He  [Michael  Howard]  has  not 
decided  whether  to  refer  the  case 
back  to  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
although  at  present  he  is  not 
minded  to  do  so.’ 

— Home  Office  statement.  December 
7, 1995. 


The  rdtan  Friday  February  21 1997 


Michael  Hickey  protests  his  innocence  on  the  roof  of  Gartree  prison  in  January  1984 


Trickle  of  doubt  became  torrent  of 


1 9-year 
fight  to 
clear 
names 
is  over 


Kamal  Ahmed 


IT  IS  nearly  20  years 
since  the  body  of  13-year- 
old  Carl  Bridgewater 
was  found  at  Yew  Tree 
Farm  in  Staffordshire. 
He  had  been  shot  once  In  the 
head,  his  body  left  slumped 
on  a settee  with  the  bag  he 
had  been  using  to  deliver  the 
morning's  newspapers  still 
hanging  over  his  shoulder. 

Four  men  were  convicted  of 
the  killing.  A jury,  based  on 
the  evidence  before  them,  de- 
cided in  November  1979  that 
James  Robinson,  Patrick  Mol- 
loy, Vincent  Hickey  and 


Michael  Hickey  were  guilty 
of  the  murder.  It  was  a death 
that  deeply  affected  the 
nation.  Now  the  guilty  men 
were  behind  bars.  For  most 
people,  the  Bridgewater  Four 
could  rot  In  helL 
This  morning  Court  Four  at 
the  High  Court  in  London, 
reserved  for  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  will  see  an  end  to  an 
astonishing  battle  to  overturn 
the  convictions  of  those  four 
men.  It  started  with  the  whiff 
of  doubt  worries  about  the 
confessions,  the  way  evidence 
was  collected,  the  reliability 
of  the  witnesses.  It  ends  today 
with  an  admission  that  the 
conviction  of  those  four  men 


was  wrong.  Patrick  Mo  Hoy  is 
dead  now,  but  the  other  three 
will  walk  away  along  the 
Strand.  Free  men. 

There  were  many  doubts, 
but  the  case  against  the  four 
men  relied  essentially  on  one 
thing  — the  confession  of 
MoLLoy.  It  is  that  which  has 
now  been  confirmed  to  have 
been  fabricated  and  then  of- 
fered to  the  jury  all  those 
years  ago.  Without  it,  the  case 
was  fatally  flawed. 

After  Carl’s  death  police  set 
up  a huge  inquiry.  The  work- 
ing brief  was  that  Carl  had 
stumbled  upon  a burglary 
and  the  men  involved,  pan- 
icked by  the  feet  that  there 


was  someone  who  could  now 
identify  thom[  shot  hfm. 

The  first  breakthough  came 
two  months  later.  Two  men 
with  a sawn-off  shotgun  had 
broken  into  Chapel  Farm,  a 
30-minute  drive  from  Yew 
Tree.  Inside  they  found  an  83- 
year-old  retired  former  and 
his  three  elderly  sisters.  After 
shouted  threats  the  men  stole 
£300  and  left,  pushing  one  of 
the  sisters  to  the  ground. 

It  was  the  getaway  car  that 
nailed  them.  Police  traced  it 
to  the  former  girlfriend  of 
Vincent  Hickey,  aged  23  at  the 
time  and  well  known  to  the 
police  after  a series  of  small- 
time crimes.  Hickey  was 


brought  in  for  questioning, 
and  immediately  turned  the 
spotlight  on  his  cousin, 
Michael  Hickey,  then  a teen- 
ager just  four  years  older 
than  Carl  Bridgewater. 

Vincent  said  that  Michael 
had  taken  part  in  the  Chapel 
Farm  break-in  and  said  his 
accomplice  bad  been  James 
Robinson.  Vincent  seemed  to 
be  under  the  illusion  that  his 
efforts  to  help  the  police 
would  guarantee  him  immu- 
nity from  prosecution. 

Maybe  be  had  traded  infor- 
mation with  the  local  police 
before  in  return  for  leniency. 
But  this  time  be  was  playing 
with  the  big  boys:  they 


charged  him  with  the  murder. 
The  others  in  the  case  have 
never  forgiven  him. 

Police  were  particularly  in- 
terested in  Robinson.  “Our 
Michael  says  the  older  one 
[Robinson]  did  the  Bridge- 
water  murder,"  Vincent 
apparently  told  them.  The  jig- 
saw puzzle  was  starting  to  fell 
into  place. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough 
Vincent  then  proceeded  to 
name  MoUcy  as  also  taking 
part  in  the  Yew  Tree  robbery. 
He  said  Molloy  was  "capable" 
of  doing  the  killing  and 
owned  a shotgun.  Molloy  was 
arrested  and  after  question- 
ing apparently  told  police  that 


he  had  been  upstairs  at  Yew 
Tree  Farm  when  the  murder 
was  committed.  The  others 
were  downstairs. 

It  fitted  with  the  other 
pieces  of  evidence  the  police 
were  gathering  for  the  prose- 
cution. Officers  found  a pile 
of  neatly  stacked  drawers  at 
Molloy’s  house  that  came 
from  Yew  Tree  Farm.  He  had 
used  the  method  before  in 
previous  burglaries. 

Then  there  was  the  evi- 
dence of  Wendy  Stage.  a local 
teacher,  who  said  she  had 
seen  Robinson  standing  by  a 
hlue  car  near  the  drive  to  the 
ferml 

turn  to  page  3,  column  1 


Whatever  the  money  it  will  not  be  enough 


Damages 


Past  awards 
have  not  been 
satisfactory  to 
the  wrongfully 
imprisoned 


Sarah  Boseley 


THE  Hickey  cousins  and 
James  Robinsou  can  ex- 
pect to  be  offered  more 
than  £200,000  compensation 
each  for  the  19  years  they 
have  wrongfully  spent  In 
prison,  although  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  they,  like  the 
Birmingham  Six,  wDl  hold 
out  for  a lot  more. 

The  Birmingham  Six  were 
given  interim  payments  of 


£200,000  each  for  the  16  years 
they  spent  in  prison  for  the 
pub  bombings  of  1974.  Last 
spring.  Sir  David  Calcutt,  the 
Assessor  of  Compensation  for 
Miscarriages  of  Justice  made 
them  what  he  insisted  was  a 
final  offer  of  up  to  £400,000 
each.  They  made  it  dear  they 
were  unhappy. 

Paddy  Hill,  whose  offer  was 
£316,000.  claimed  the  offer 
was  in-QiiH-ing  to  him  and  his 
family.  “As  for  as  I am  con- 
cerned the  Queen  could  not 
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compensate  one  of  us.  never 
mind  all  six  of  us,  for  what  we 
have  been  through  if  she  gave 
us  everything  she  had,  and 
she  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  richest  women  in  the 
world,"  he  said  at  the  time. 

The  Guildford  Four,  who 
spent  15  years  in  prison 
wrongfully  convicted  of  two 
pub  bombings,  received  in- 
terim payments  amounting  to 
£16.000  soon  after  their 
release  in  1989.  Some,  such  as 
Gerry  Conlon,  accepted  final 
payments  — in  his  case  at 
least  £400,000  — but  others 
are  stm  in  negotiations. 

The  Maguire  Seven,  wrong- 
fully convicted  of  running  a 
bomb-making  factory  in 
north  London,  are  thought  to 
have  got  £1  million  between 
them. 

Stefon  Kiszco,  imprisoned 
for  a murder  he  did  not  com- 
mit, died  before  a final  settle- 
ment could  be  reached.  Ju- 
dith Ward,  wrongly  jailed  for 
an  IRA  coach  bombing  on  the 
M62  In  1974.  and  Klszco’s  fam- 
ily are  thought  to  have  been 
given  £500,000  each. 

The  formula  that  has  been 
put  about  for  the  release  of  the 
Bridgewater  Three  Is  based  on 
£10,000  for  each  year  behind 
bars,  but  is  likely  to  act  as  no 
more  than  a starting  point. 

The  guidelines  behind  these 
payments  are  never  made 
public,  and  have  undoubtedly 
been  adjusted  In  recent  years 
because  of  the  sensitivity  of 
so  many  high-profile  miscar- 
riages of  justice.  In  1994, 
leaked  documents  suggested 
that  Sir  David  Calcutt  felt  a 
fair  sum  would  be  £27,000  a 
year  — or  £45,000  before  tax. 
On  that  basis,  the  sums  paid 
out  to  such  as  the  Guildford 
Four  make  sense. 


Under  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act,  compensation  is  payable 
in  all  cases  where  convictions 
are  quashed  by  the  Appeal 
Court  or  where  a free  pardon 
is  granted.  In  August  1994,  Sir 
David  provoked  the  wrath  of 
the  London  Police  Federation 
by  making  an  Interim  pay- 
ment of  £10,000  to  Winston 
Sflcott,  who  was  wrongfully 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  PC 
Keith  Blakelock  in  the  Broad- 
water Farm  riots.  He  was 
serving  life  imprisonment  for 
another,  unconnected 
murder. 

Awards  are  offered,  without 
admission  of  liability,  in  com- 
pensation for  the  hardship 
caused  by  wrongful  imprison- 
ment Lawyers  for  Che  claim- 
ant make  submissions  to  Sir 
David,  who  makes  his  deci- 
sion on  the  basis  of  loss  of 
past  and  future  earnings  and 
earning  capacity,  legal  costs, 
damage  to  reputation,  hard- 
ship, mental  suffering,  incon- 
venience and  injury.  Sir 
David’s  assessment  Is  binding 
on  the  Home  Secretary. 

How  much  damage  is  in- 
flicted on  somebody  who  suf- 
fers wrongful  imprisonment 
and  how  long  the  effects  last 
are  stiff  open  to  debate.  In  the 
oiflirns  of  the  Birmingham 
Six,  lawyers  objected  that  the 
Home  Office  had  not  commis- 
sioned any  scientific  study.  A 
psychiatrist  from  the  Insti- 
tute of  Psychology  claimed 
such  prisoners  would  have 
suffered  irreversible  psycho- 
logical damage. 

On  the  basis  of  this,  one  of 
the  Birmingham  Six,  Gerry 
Hunter,  put  in  a claim  of 
nearly  £1.5  min  inn-  wis  solici- 
tor, Ivan  Gefien,  said  at  the 
time  he  thought  it  should  be 
£3  million. 


List  of  high-profile  wrongful 
convictions  lengthens 


Other cases 


Doubt  centred 
on  forensic 
evidence  in 
previous  errors 


Owen  Bowcott 


THE  freeing  of  those  con- 
victed of  the  killing  of 
Carl  Bridegwater  adds 
another  high  profile  case  to 
the  roll-call  of  miscarriages  of 
justice  committed  by  the  legal 
establishment  in  the  1970s. 

With  the  Northern  Ireland 
conflict  always  in  the  head- 
lines, it  was  Inevitable  that 
efforts  to  free  the  Birming- 
ham Six  and  Guildford  Four 
attracted  greater  publicity. 
AIL  three  cases,  however,  con- 
centrated attention  on  the  dif- 
ficulties of  forensic  evidence 
and  on  the  weight  attached  to 
conflicting  statements  ob- 
tained during  investigations. 

The  Guildford  Four  — Paul 
Hill,  Gerard  Conlon.  Patrick 
Armstrong  and  Carole  Rich- 
ardson — were  jailed  for  two 
IRA  bomb  attacks  in  October 
1974  which  killed  five  people. 
Mr  Armstrong  and  Mr  Hill 
were  also  convicted  of  kming 
two  people  in  a pub  bombing 
in  Woolwich,  south-east  Lon- 
don, the  following  month. 

Those  convictions  were  not 
quashed  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal until  October  1989,  by 


which  time  they  had  served 
more  than  14  years  in  the 
country’s  top  security  Jails. 

The  Birmingham  Six  were 
arrested  shortly  after  the 
bombing  of  the  Mulberry 
Bush  bar  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  in  November  1974,  an 
attack  which  claimed  21  lives. 

All  six  — Paddy  HOI,  Hugh 
Callaghan.  Richard  Mcll- 
kenny,  Gerry  Hunter,  BOly 
Power  and  Johnny  Walker  — 
were  finally  released  from  the 
Old  Bailey  in  March  1991 
after  the  case  against  them 
was  overturned.  They  had 
served  16  years  behind  bars. 

In  both  cases  the  police 
were  severely  criticised,  but 
no  officers  associated,  with 
the  investigations  were  ever 
convicted.  Three  former  de- 
tectives were  cleared  in  1993 
of  fabricating  evidence  for  the 
Guildford  case.  In  the  case  of 
the  Birmingham  Six,  the  Di- 
rector of  Public  Prosecutions 
ruled  that  there  was  insuffi- 
cient evidence  to  bring  any 
charges  against  officers.  - 

Gareth  Peirce,  solicitor  for 
one  of  the  Guildford  Four  and 
five  of  the  Birmingham  Six, 
was  heavily  critical  of  the 
subsequent  public  inquiries 
which  she  feared  had  not 
learnt  vital  lessons. 

“The  cataclysmic  shock 
that  went  through  society  as  a 
result  of  becoming  aware,  for 
the  first  time,  that  people  had 
been  languishing  in  dungeons 
totally  wrongly,  should  have 
provoked  a reassessment  of 
the  worth  of  our  rights,"  she 
commented  in  1994  at  the  end 
of  Sir  John  May's  report  on 
the  Guildford  Four  case. 


“Instead  the  reaction  has 
proved  to  be  shallow  and 
short-lived.  Because  there 
was  police  falsification  and 
fabrication  to  an  extraordi- 
nary cynical  degree,  because 
there  was  falsification  by  fo- 
rensic scientists  and  crip- 
pling non-disclosure  on  the 
part  of  prosecution,  that  was 
focused  on  as  shocking ...  the 
law  is  still  ignoring  that  all  of 
this  has  taken  place." 

In  other  notable  cases, 
those  convicted  of  the  killing 
of  PC  Keith  Blakelock  during 
the  Tottenham  riots  In  1985  — 
Winston  Silcott,  Engln 
Raghip  and  Mark  Braith waite 
— won  their  appeals  in  1991. 
Judith  Ward  was  cleared  the 
following  year,  having  been 
convicted  of  the  M62  coach 
bombing,  as  was  Stefan 
Kiszko,  who  had  confessed  to 
the  sexual  murder  of  a child 
16  years  earlier.  The  Maguire 
Seven,  imprisoned  for  hand- 
ling explosives  shortly  after 
the  Guildford  bombings  on 
the  basis  of  nitro- glycerine 
tests',  also  non  their  appeal 

Commenting  on  overturned 
convictions.  Sir  Paul  . Condon, 
the  Metropolitan  Police  com- 
missioner, told  BBC’s  Pan- 
orama in  1993  that  “noble 
cause"  corruption  had  resulted 
in  truth  becoming  a casualty. 

“I  think  there  was  a time 
when  a minority  of  officers 
were  prepared  to  bend  the 
rules.  I think  they  were  pre- 
pared to  massage  the  evi- 
dence, elaborating  on  things 
that  were  said  in  a way  to 
make  sure  that  the  case  had 
the  strongest  chance  of  going 
through  to  a conviction.” 


Why  so  long  to  right  this  grotesque  injustice? 


continued  from  page  1 
the  new  evidence  favoured 
the  men;  none  of  it 
vonred  the  prosecution. 

Yet  on  March  17,  1989, 
the  three  judges  clung  to 
the  rotten  verdict.  The 
whole  affair  stank  of  cover- 
up. 

But  this  was  before  the 
dam  burst  on  the  great  In- 
justices of  the  1970s.  The 
following  October  the 
Guildford  Four  walked 
free,  then  came  the  Bir- 
mingham Six;  Judy  Ward; 
the  Tottenham  Three  ... 
Suddenly  it  was  clear  that 
the  courts  can  make  awful 
mistakes,  and  indeed  often 
do. 

The  bad  fortune  of  Jimmy 
Robinson  and  the  Hickeys 


was  that  their  case  came  be- 
fore the  deluge,  and  so  they 
rotted  In  prison  for  another 
nine  years. 

The  new  evidence  which 
finally  clears  the  men  con- 
cerns the  confession  of  Pat 
Molloy.  The  story  of  Molloy 
is  a tragedy  within  a trag- 
edy. He  alone  of  the  four  ar- 
rested men  had  taken  part 
in  no  burglaries  or  armed 
robbberies  in  the  weeks  be- 
fore the  murder.  He  was  a 
skilfnl  carpenter. 

Molloy  was  arrested  be- 
cause he  was  a friend  of 
Robinson’s.  He  was  taken 
to  Wombonrne  police 
station  where  he  was  held 
without  access  to  friends  or 
lawyers  for  10  days.  During 
those  10  days  he  signed  the 


crucial  Exhibit  54,  a confes- 
sion to  being  at  Yew  Tree 
Farm  on  the  day  the  boy 
was  shot  along  with  Robin- 
son and  the  Hickeys.  As 
soon  as  he  was  allowed  to 
see  a lawyer,  Molloy  de- 
nounced his  confession  and 
insisted  he  had  never  been 
to  the  form  and  had  been 
with  Jimmy  Robinsou  at 
his  girl  Brand's  house  on 
the  afternoon  of  the 
murder. 

Molloy  was  advised  not  to 
deny  his  confession  at  the 
trial,  but  to  give  no  evi- 
dence and  hope  he  would  be 
convicted  only  of  man- 
slaughter.. As  soon  as  he 
was  packed  off  to  prison  he 
was  struck  down  with 
remorse  Xn  a stream  of  let- 


ters to  friends  and  .family, 
he  gave  his  story  of  what 
happened  at  Wombourne 
police  station:  he  had  been 
heated  across  his  face,  his 
teeth  had  been  broken,  his 
food  had  been  salted  so  he 
was  forced  to  drink  from 
the  toilet  bowl,  he  was 
bribed  with  beer  ajad  ciga- 
rettes, and  eventually  held 
tight  from  behind  while  the 
words  of  his  confession 
were  whispered  into  Ms 
ear. 

All  this  has  until  now 
been  declared  by  the  au- 
thorities as  the  fanciful 
rumblings  of  an  Irish  car- 
penter. Molloy  died  in  1981 
and  was  never  able  to  tell 
nis  full  story  In  open  court 
as  he  intended. 


There  will  be  talk  in  high 
society  today  about  the 
men  getting  off  on  a techni- 
cality. it  will  be  put  about 
that  they  got  off  because  a 
couple  of  coppers  lied.  Let 
us  be  completely  clear. 
These  men  did  not  kill  the 
newspaper  boy.  Someone 
else  did. 

And  instead  of  the  stan- 
dard sulking  which  we  can 
now  expect  From  the 
Staffordshire  police,  per- 
haps .some  senior  ofticers 
from  their  ranks  might 
take  It  on  themselves  to 
bring  tiie  real  murderer  to 
justice. 


Paul  Foot  is  author  of  Mi*der  at 
the  Farm  — Who  KBted  Cart 
Bridgewater? 


The  Guardian  Friday  February  21 1907 

‘There  is  no  bitterness  in  my 
heart,  t don’t  hate  anybody.  I just 
know  he  is  going  to  come  out.’ 

—Ann  Skett,  Vincent  Hickey’s  mother 

‘It’s  been  obvious  to  anyone  who 
looked  into  the  case  in  any  detail 
that  these  men  were  fitted  up. 
This  was  a very  disgraceful  era  of 
British  policing.’ 

— Lynne  Jones,  Labour  MP  for 
Birmingham  Selly  Oak 

‘1  am  delighted,  but  angry  that 
they  have  spent  1 8-and-a-haIf 
years  in  prison  for  a crime  they 
did  not  commit.* 

—Jim  NIchoK,  the  men’s  lawyer 

‘l  thought  they  [the  authorities] 
would  fight  it  all  the  way  and  I am 
disgusted  that  having  come  to 
this  point  they  have  said  the 
game’s  up.  We  have  known  that 
for  some  years,  so  they  must 
have  known  it  too.  That  makes 
me  very  angry.’ 

Tim  O’Malley,  foreman  of  the  trial  Jury 

‘it  brings  to  an  end  another  great 
scandal  for  British  justice.  ’ 

Tim  O’Malley:  jury  foreman  who  risked  a contempt  charge  by  saying  men  were  innocent  — i Labour  MP  Chris  Mllllin 


THE  BRIDGEWATER  CASE 
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Yew  Tree  Farm,  Staffordshire,  where  Carl  Bridgewater,  13,  was  shot  on  his  paper  round 
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The  grief-stricken  parents  of  Carl  Bridgewater  after  his  funeral  in  Wordsley  in  1978 
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It  was  enough.  The  four 
men  were  charged  with  Carl’s 
murder.  On  conviction  Vin- 
cent Hickey  and  Robinson 
were  sentenced  to  life  with  a 
recommendation  that  they 
each  serve  25  years.  Michael 
Hickey  was  detained  at  Her 
Majesty’s  Pleasure  because 
he  was,  too  young  to  be  jailed 
for  life,  and  Molloy  was  jailed 
tbr  12  years  for  murder. 

It  seemed  solid  enough.'  But 
slowly.  Inexorably,  the- ball  of 
evidence  which  appeared  so 
tight  atthe  beginning  began 
to  unravel.  First  Vincent. 
Hickey  admitted  that  be  had 
told  police  anything  to  protect. 


Michael  Hickey: 
Refused  to 
leave  prison 
on  parole 

MICHAEL  Hickey  would 
have  been  flee  on  parole 
more  than  a year  ago.  had  he 
chosen  to  apply  for  it  Instead, 
he  rejected  entreaties  from 
his  mother,  Ann  Whelan,  and. 
his  lawyer,  Jim  Nichol,  to 
fight  to  clear  his  name  from 
outside  prison.  There,  was 
only  one  way  he  wanted  to  be 
released — asafreeman. 

Hickey  was  17  when  he  was 
ordered  to  be  detained  at  Her 
Majesty’s  Pleasure.  He 
received  a concurrent  12-year 
sentence  for  two  other  rob- 
beries. His  mental  health  has 
been  poor.  He  has  ^>ent  much 
of  his  tirnp  at  Ashworth,  the 
“secure  mental  hospital  in 
Merseyside,  and  ‘ on 
medication. 

In  1981,  with  his  cousin 
Vincent  he  mounted  a rooftop 
. protest  at  LongLartin  prison 
in  Worcestershire,  claiming 
that  Hubert  Spencer,  an  early 


himself.  Them  crucially,  the 
confession  of  Malloy  was  fun- 
damentally undermined.  He 
had  been  denied  access  to  a 
lawyer  for  10  days  and,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  a solicitor, 
withdrew  his  confession, 
which  he  said  had  been 
beaten  out  of  him  by  officers 
from  Staffordshire  CID. 

The  first  application  for  an 
appeal  came  in  1981.  It  relied 
on  .putting  the  name  of  Hu- 
bert Spencer,  a local  , ambu- 
lance driver,  in  the  frame.  He 
had  been  an  early  suspect  in 
the.  Bridgewater  murder  and 
had  shot  dead  a'  firmer,  Hu- . 
bert  Wilkes,  a mile  from  Yew 
Tree  fo  But  the 

suspect  was  Carl  Bridgewa- 
ter’s killer.  He  was  rewarded, 
with three  months  in  solitary. 

. The  same  year  he  became 
the  first  convicted  prisoner  to 
take  a truth -drag  with  Home 
Office  permission.  He  passed. 

| Other  inmates  Were  ini- 
| tiafly  sceptical  of  hi«  daiin^ 
but  he  won  them  round  by  an 
astonishing,  feat  of  endur- 
ance: he  stayed  on  the  roof  qt 
Gartree  prison  during  the 
1983-84  winter  for  89  days  and 
nights.  Prison'  authorities 
tried  to  starve  him  down. 

. His  mother  Ann  and  lorry 
driver  father,  Joe,  split  up 
when  he  was  nine.  He  would . 
nlav  truant  from  school  to 
visit  his  father.  After  leaving 
school  at  15,  he  spent  much 
tiny*  with  his  tattler’s  friends 
— small-time  thieves  and 
gamblers  — in  the  pub, 
quickly  becoming  part  of  the 
petty  criminal  underworld. 

Hickey  went  with  Jimmy 
Robinson  and  anotfaerman  on 
an  armed  raid  on  . a:  Tesco 
store  and  later  robbed  an  el- 
derly couple  of  their  savings 
at  Chapel  Farm,  Romsley.  Ar- 
rested after  that  raid,  he  was 
accused  of  Carl’s  murder, 
which  he  has  always  denied. 


judges  were  not  convinced, 
the  evidence  against  the  origi- 
nal four  stm  appeared  strong, 
and  the  appeal  foiled. 

- Then  further  evidence 
started  to  emerge.  At  least 
five  witnesses  in  the  case, 
prisoners  who  claimed  to 
have  heard  incriminating 
remarks  made  by  the  men 
while  on  remand,  retracted 
their  evidence.  Mervyn  Rit- 
ter, who  allegedly  heard  Rob- 
inson confess,  was  described 
in  a psychologist’s  report  as  a 
pathological  liar. 

The  case  appearedweaker 
and  weaker.  There  was  no  fo- 
rensic evidence  against  the 
men.  The  shotgun  and  car- 

Vincent  Hickey: 
Out  of  his  depth 
in  attempt  at 
a trade-off 

VINCENT  Hickey  was  25 
when  he  was  given  a life 
sentence,  with  a.  recom- 
mended minimum  of  25  years. 

He’ was  the  one  who  first 
put' the  others  in  the  frame 
when  he  was  arrested  over  a 
bungled  robbery  he  bad  tried 
to  mount  with  his  cousin 
Michael  and  Jim  Robinson  at 
Chapel  Farm,  close  to  Yew 
Tree  Farm,  scene  of  the 
murder. 

A familiar  figure  in  the 
world  of  Birmingham  crime, 
Hickey  was  traced  10  weeks 
after  the  murder  through  a 
getaway  car  belonging  to  his 
girlfriend.  The  car  was  used 
in  the  bungled  robbery  at 
Chapel  Farm. 

Vincent  had  given  informa- 
tion to  police  before,  winning 
himself  favourable  treatment 
after  previous  robberies.  But 
this  time  .he  was  out  of  his 
depth.  When  he  tried  a siml- 


tridge  cases  were  never 
found,  the  car  used  in  the  raid 
was  never  traced  ar»H  there 
was  no  direct  identification 
evidence.  The  scent  of  injus- 
tice became  ever  stronger. 

In  1987  the  case  was  again 
referred  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal after  witnesses  admitted 
lying.  Again,  six  months 
later,  the  appeal  was  refosed. 

Four  years  after  that  law- 
yers working  on  the  case  de- 
livered a weighty  dossier 
revealing  the  flaws  in  the  evi- 
dence to  the  Home  Office  but 
in  1993,  after  a long  delay, 
Kenneth  Clarke,  the  then 
Home  Secretary,  said  the  con- 
victions were  safe.  “ * . '•* 


It  was  1993  that  proved  the 
breakthrough  year,  the  year 
that  finally  set  the  avalanche 
of  evidence  against  the  con- 
victions tumbling  towards 
today's  conclusion. 

Dr  Eric  Shepherd,  a foren- 
sic psychiatrist  who  had  a 
long  and  distinguished  record 
in  helping  police  with  murder 
Inquiries,  holed  the  case  be- 
low the  waterline.  He  studied 
Money’s  “confession”  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
had  been  fabricated. 

Four  days  later  Tim  O’Mal- 
ley. the  foreman  of  the  jury  in 
the  original  case,  made  an 
'amazing  statement.  Be  said 
he  believed  the  men  were  in- 


ter trade-off  with  detectives, 
they  refosed  to  play  along.  In- 
stead, Hickey  put  himself  and 
the  three  others  in  the  mire. 

He  maintains  now  it  was 
simply  a ploy  which  went 
horribly  wrong.  The  others 
have  never  forgiven  Vincent 
But  he  too  mounted  a cam- 
paign to  prove  bis  innocence. 
As  well  as  a rooftop  protest 
with  his  cousin  at  Long  Lar- 
tin.  he  had  beat  on  at  least 
four  hunger  strikes.  One,  at 
Parkhurst,  Isle  of  Wight,  test- 
ed 44  days  in  1987. 

Like  his  cousin,  Vincent 
also  took,  and  passed,  a truth 
drug  test  in  an  effort  to  prove 

bin  innarwifp. 

Vincent  had  been  much 
under  the  sway  of  his  authori- 
tarian father  and  had  been 
stealing  since  he  was  a child. 
When  police  came  to  arrest 
him  after  the  car  was  traced, 
he  fled  out  of  the  back  win- 
dow of  his  girlfriend’s  house. 
A few  days  later,  having  read 
in  the  weekend  papers  that 
police  were  linking  the  Cha- 
pel Farm  robbery  with  Carl’s 
murder,  he  marched  into 
Broms grove  police  station. 
Be  has  remained  in  custody 
ever  since. 


Jimmy 

Robinson: 

A muddled 
Jack  the  Lad 

JIMMY  Robinson,  aged  45  at 
Othe  time  of  the  1979  trial, 
was  given  a recommended  25- 
year  minimum  sentence  and 
12  years  concurrent  for  two 
robberies. 

He  was  a small-time  crook, 
who  in  the  past  had  worked  in 
the  pits  and  the  car  industry. 

But  much  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  prison.  An  inveterate 
boozer  and  burglar,  he  turned 
to  armed  robbery  in  1978- 

In  September  that  year  he 
bought  a shotgun,  which  was 
used  in  the  abortive  Chapel 
Farm  raid. 

But,  he  said:  "You  can’t 
hide  anything  In  prison.  They 
soon  know  whether  you  are 
innocent  or  guilty." 

He,  too.  mounted  protests. 
Three  weeks  after  Kenneth 
Clarke,  then  Home  Secretary, 
announced  in  February  1993 
that  he  was  declining  to  send 
the  case  back  to  the  Court  of 


nocent,  risking  a contempt-of- 
court  charge.  Last  year,  an- 
other juror.  Lucinda  Graham, 
said  she  also  believed  a terri- 
ble mistake  had  been  made. 

For  Ann  Whelan,  the 
mother  of  Michael  Hickey 
who  has  campaigned  tire- 
lessly for  the  convictions  to 
be  quashed,  the  new  evidence 
was  the  final  nail  in  the  coffin 
of  the  case.  At  first  the  evi- 
dence had  appeared  fragile, 
now  it  lay  shattered. 

All  the  strands  against  had 
come  together.  Four  linguis- 
tic experts  backed  Shepherd’s 
opinion  that  MoUoy*s  confes- 
sion had  been  fabricated.  Cus- 
tody records,  uncovered  in 


Appeal,  Jimmy  Robinson  was 
on  the  roof  at  Gartree.  the  site 
of  Michael  Hickey’s  astonish- 
ing campaign  10  years  earlier. 

He  stayed  there  for  82  days 
before  he  was  removed  by  a 
snatch  squad.  He  was  then  60. 

For  Robinson,  a father  of 
six,  there  was  bittersweet 
consolation  when  the  men’s 
application  filled  in  1989. 

Via  the  appeal,  he  met  and 
married  Theresa,  who 
worked  as  his  solicitor's 
secretary. 

He  had  just  recovered  from 
a broken  jaw,  suffered  In  a 
row  with  a Gartree  prisoner. 
He  once  described  himself  as 
a Jack  the  Lad  who  had  mud- 
dled through  life  before  his 
arrest 

He  told  the  Guardian  five 
years  ago:  “I  would  much 
rather  be  an  innocent  man 
with  a 60-year  sentence  than  a 
guilty  one  with  a 30-year  sen- 
tence for  that  murder. 

“I  hug  my  innocence  like  a 

bosom  pal  I might  leave  here 
in  a wooden  box.  but  my  head 
will  still  be  burg  high.” 


1993,  were  shown  to  have 
cteshed  18  times  with  timings 
given  by  police  officers  for  in- 
terviews with  Molloy.  Police 
were  also  found  to  have  with- 
held details  of  14  other  inter- 
views with  Molloy  and  finger- 
print evidence  which  would 
have  been  useful  for  the  de- 
fence was  never  disclosed. 

As  ever  when  miscarriages 
of  justice  are  brought  to  an 
end,  today  will  be  a celebra- 
tion mixed  with  anger  that  so 
much  of  so  many  lives  has 
been  wasted.  And  that  who- 
ever shot  Carl  Bridgewater  in 
the  head  as  he  delivered  the 
morning  newspapers  has 
never  been  found. 


Pat  Molloy: 

Sad  figure  who 
would  not 
touch  a gun 

PAT  Molloy  was  51  at  the 
time  of  the  trial  A pa- 
thetic figure  more  amenable 
to  the  tough  police  interroga- 
tors than  the  other  three,  he 
had  been  a friend  of  Robinson 
for  many  years. 

An  expert  carpenter.  Mol- 
loy  was  seen  as  a gentle  man 
sometimes  led  astray.  He 
would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  guns. 

When  be  was  picked  up 
after  Vincent  Hickey  named 
him,  he  was  interviewed  for 
55  hours  without  access  to  a 
solicitor. 

Molloy  finally  confessed  to 
being  at  Yew  Tree  Farm  with 
the  three  others  when  Carl 
Bridgewater  was  shot,  but 
claimed  he  was  out  of  the 
room  at  the  time. 

But  he  immediately 
retracted  the  statement  when 
he  was  finally  given  access  to 
a solicitor.  He  claimed  he  had 


Jurors 
spoke 
of  a 
terrible 
mistake 


been  beaten  up.  On  legal  ad- 
vice, he  never  went  into  the 
witness  box  at  Stafford  crown 
court.  He  was  convicted  of 
manslaughter  and  aggravated 
burglary  and  received  a 12- 
year  prison  sentence  instead 
of  life. 

As  soon  as  he  was  con- 
victed. Molloy,  an  Irish-born 
small-time  criminal,  began  a 
letter-writing  campaign 
pleading  his  innocence. 

He  attempted  to  build 
bridges  with  his  former 
friend  Robinson.  But  justice 
was  to  elude  him. 

He  died  In  Gartree  prison, 
Leicestershire,  from  a brain 
haemorrhage,  in  June  1981. 

Some  10  years  later.  Jim  Ni- 
chol, the  men’s  solicitor,  de- 
livered a dossier  to  the  Home 
Office  on  the  crucial  state- 
ment in  the  case:  Molloy’s  al- 
leged confession. 

Four  language  experts, 
using  their  own  techniques, 
came  to  the  same  conclusion. 
They  agreed  that  Motto/ s 
supposedly  verbatim,  contem- 
poraneous statement  of  guilt 
was,  infect,  fabricated. 
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THE  CONTENDERS:  Conservative 
ministers  and  MP$  are  keeping  up  a public 
front:  that  despite  being  1 6 points  behind  in 
the  polls  and  with  time  running  out  they  can 
still  win  the  forthcoming  election.  In  private, 
the  fevered  debate  is  different:  who  will 
replace  John  Major  should  defeat  become 
disaster?  Over  the  coming  weeks.  Guardian 
writers  will  profile  those  manoeuvring  for 
position,  their  eyes  on  a coveted  job:  Leader 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Opposition.  The  series 
begins  today  with  Stephen  Donrell, 
written  by  Jonathan  Steele 


Wet 

Tory 

makes 

right 

noises 


IT  WAS  a sunny  Saturday 
morning  and  Stephen 
Dorrell  was  sitting  in  a 
caravan  in  the  far  comer 
of  a supermarket  car 
park  in  Leicestershire, 
drinking  instant  coffee  from  a 
mug.  Pensioners  and  mothers 
with  children  wandered  in 
and  out  of  the  shop  on  a pleas- 
ant suburban  housing  estate, 
unaware,  that  the  man  who 
could  answer  their  myriad 
complaints  about  the 
National  Health  Service  was  a 
few  yards  away 
"When  you  are  struggling 
with  restive  kids  there’s  noth- 
ing worse  than  to  have  a poli- 
tician come  up  and  ask  what 
you  think  oF  the  money  sup- 
ply,” Dorrell  explained  when 
I asked  why  he  did  not  cam- 
paign in  the  shop.  Then  why 
lurk  in  the  caravan  at  all? 
“Ah,"  he  replied  with  the  ex- 
perience of  a man  who  can 
tell  a good  question  from  a 
foolish  one. 

On  television,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Health  sometimes 
comes  across  as  a little 
tetchy,  too  often  starting  his 
answers  with  “Wen”.  This 
time  he  controlled  the  urge. 


“We  have  canvassers  going 
round  to  people's  houses  pick- 
ing up  a questionnaire  they 
delivered  last  Saturday.  They 
aign  tan  people  I am  available 
here  if  they  want  to  see  me.” 
So  had  anybody  visited  the 
caravan?  “No,”  he  admitted. 

Of  course,  the  general  elec- 
tion had  not  yet  been  called, 
so  outright  door-to-door  cam- 
paigning by  Mr  Dorrell  might 
have  been  unseemly.  The 
British  system  of  electing 
MPs  from  constituencies 
rather  than  on  party  lists  has 
many  advantages,  but  it  is  at 
moments  like  this  when  it 
seems  an  absurd  waste  of  a 
cabinet  minister’s  time,  par- 
ticularly when  he  does  not 
live  in  his  constituency. 

Dorrell’s  wife  and  two  small 
children  have  a comfortable 
Georgian  bouse  in  Worcester, 
and  he  spends  most  weekends 
on  a 350-mile  triangular  run 
In  bis  bottle-green  Citroen 
from  London  to  Leicester- 
shire and  Worcester  and 
back,  which  he  finds  “my  best 

thjnkjng  timp”- 

Stephen  Dorrell  is  hard  to 
dislike.  His  soft-spoken  atten- 
tiveness goes  down  well  be- 
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Stephen  Dorrell . . . started  his  political  life  ’wringing  wet*  before  courting  the  right 


fore  most  audiences.  He  is  a 
Middle  Englander  who  vastly 
prefers  the  tapestry  of  Mid- 
lands gmflTl  towns  anH  the  un- 
grand  countryside  which 
weaves  between  them  to  the 
glitsy  life  of  London.  From  his 
lather  he  inherited  a textile 
business,  making  industrial 
overalls,  and  still  visits  its 
flourishing  Worcester  office 
regularly. 

He  bas  the  wit  and  the 
skills  to  get  a roomful  of  busi- 
nessmen at  the  Dudley  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  laughing 
repeatedly  at  an  8 am  break- 
fast meeting.  He  can  munch  a 
buffet  lunch  with  student 
leaders  at  Loughborough  Uni- 
versity. keeping  up  a good 
flow  of  giggles  along  with  his 
defence  of  Tory  policy. 
(“What  sort  of  Idiot  brings  a 
Guardian  man  along  with 
him?”  he  grinned).  Admit- 
tedly, the  students  were  loyal- 
ists In  suits,  and  one  had  a 
picture  of  John  Major  above 
his  desk.  “That  should  cheer 
the  Prime  Minister  up,”  Dor- 
rell commented.  ‘There  can't 
be  many  student  union  presi- 
dents with  one.” 

Dorrell  has  worked  bard  lo 


shore  up  an  imagp  as  a minis- 
ter who  cares  about  the 
health  service.  He  has  done  it 
partly  by  projecting  a less 
ideological  front,  often  com- 
ing over  as  a civil  servant  or  a 
problem-solving  manager 
rather  than  a politician.  He 
prides  himself  on  having  got 
the  Chancellor  to  allow  the 
NHS  an  extra  £500  million  in 
next  year's  budget,  and  takes 
great  glee  in  jeering  at  the 
Labour  side  in  the  House  off 
Commons  after  Gordon 
Brown's  spending  ceiling. 
“You’ve  not  learned  your  new 
lines."  he  shouts  when  chal- 
lenged on  nurses'  pay  and 
other  issues. 

He  insists  health  and  educa- 
tion must  remain  comprehen- 
sive and  universal  services 
that  are  “needs  led”  and  open 
to  all  without  a means  test  He 
rejects  the  extreme  rightwing 
case  that  the  NHS  become  an 
American-style  safety  net  or 
“core  service"  with  all  but 
acute  medicine  Harmed  out  to 
the  private  sector,  but  sees 
private  medical  insurance  as 
“useful  pressure"  on  the 
NHS.  and  has  taken  out  a 
policy. 


Social  services  are  another 
matter,  and  Dorrell  Is  busy 
innMng  at  ways  to  farm  out 
the  work  of  local  authority 
care  departments  to  private 
providers.  This  has  already 
happened  on  a large  scale 
with  residential  care  for  the 
elderly  and  chronic  sick.  He 
wants  to  do  the  same  for  day- 
care services  and  family  wel- 
fare work. 

Over  the  past  three  years, 
Dorrell,  who  is  44,  has  been 
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carefully  re-positioning  him- 
self towards  the  centre  of  the 
party.  Known  as  a wringing 
wet  In  his  early  days,  he 
chaired  Pest  (Progress  for 
Economic  and  Social  Tory- 
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Ism)  at  Oxford.  He  resigned 
from  Loughborough  Causer^ 
vative  Club  in  1978  because  it 
blackballed  an  Aslan.  When 
he  won  the  seat  in  May  1979 
he  was  the  youngest  MP  at 
Westminster,  though  as  a pro- 
tege of  the  Heathite  Peter 
Walker  he  spent  almost  all 
foe  Thatcher  years  on  the 
hack  benches. 

He  publicly  criticised  her 
“simplistic  mindless  mone- 
tarism” and  voted  against 
cuts  in  unemployment  bene- 
fit He  thought  she  was  too 
confrontational  and  failed  to 
he  “persuasive  and  inclu- 
sive”. In  the  mid-1980s  he 
flirted  briefly  with  foe  Social 
Democratic  Party  and  talked 
to  Roy  Jenkins  with  a view  to 
joining,  but  decided  it  was  “a 
re-packaging  of  the  old  left  of 
politics,  and  I didn't  agree 
with  it”. 

Now  he  is  shifting  right, 
though  he  argues  that  the 
centre  of  foe  party  is  moving 
towards  him.  ‘‘One  of  foe 
neatnesses  of  politics  in.  foe 
last  20  years  Is  that  so-called 
wets  were  uneasy  about  tight 
money  in  foe  early  1980s.  and 
so-called  dries  for  different 


reasons  were  uneasy  ®bout 
tight  money  in  the  early 
1990s, “ he  says.  The  way  mon- 
etary policy  is  being  run  now 
reflects  the  lessons  of  lo 
years’  experience  of  a variety 

of  ways  of  tightening  or  loos- 
ening the  screws.  • • 

He  is  one  of  foe  few  cabinet 
ministers  comfortable  with 
foe.  concept  of  social  justice, 
though  he  has  always  be- 
lieved a Conservative  govern' 
merit  must  control . the  tax 
burden  and  public  spending. 
He  has  repeatedly  gone  back 
to  the  famous  One  Nation 
pamphlet  of  1950  written  by 
Iain  Macleod  and  Angus 

MaUde  — foe  first  wets  — 
subtitled  A Tory  Approach  to 
Social  Problems. 

In  his  view  the  challenge 
today  as  then  is  to  “combine 
social  stability  and  eoonomic 
flexibility.  One  of  the  crucial 
questions  in  modem  politics 
is  how  you  deliver  a society 
tb«t  ran  respond  to  the  needs 

of  economic  change 

without  destabilising  foe  con- 
text in  which  we  all  live,"  he 
believes. 

Last.  May  he  made  a pro- 
vocatively-titled speech  called 
Why  Lady  Thatcher  Is  a One- 
Nation  Tory.  He  picked  on  the 
section  in  foe  1950  pamphlet 
which  stresses  that  people 
have  duties  as  well  as  rights, 
(later  takpn  up  by  the  commu- 
nitarians) and  equated  it  with 
Thatcher’s  call  to  people  to 
take  personal  responsibility 
rather  than  relying  on  soci- 
ety. The  second  half  of  Dor- 
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rail’s  speech  was  a forthright 
attack  on  Tony  Blair’s  talk  of 
“stake-holding”  which  he 
said  was  nothing  less  than 
Old  Labour  interventionism. 
While  “the  Conservative  is  an 
instinctive  pluralist  ...  the 
politician  erf  foe  left  Is  a well- 

meaning  busybody”. 

As  intended,  the  speech 
raised  Dorrefl’s  political  pro- 
file considerably.  Now  in  fur- 
ther obeisance  to  foe  Goddess 
on  the  wall,  be  says:  “There 
are  some  things  where  I have 
no  regrets  and  other  things 
where  I think  in  retrospect 
she  was  right  or  nearer  right 
than  I -was.” 

More  sensational  than  Dor- 
rell’s  late  conversion  to  That- 
cherism was  a Daily  Tele- 
graph story  at  foe  turn  of  the 
year  claiming  Dorrell  had 
changed  his  views  on  Europe. 
He  allegedly  wants  a “re- 
negotiation” of  Britain’s 
relationship  with  the  Euro- 
pean Union.  Although  that 
word  was  a distortion.  It 
helped  to  focus  attention  on  a 
definite  shift  in  Dorrell's 
thought 

In  January  1994  he  was 
using  words  which  few  Con- 
servatives would  dare  to 
repeat  today.  “The  Brussels 
Institutions  are  entitled  to 
claim  a significant  share  of 
the  credit  for  the  longest 
period  of  peace  and  stability 
in  Western  Europe  for  over 
1,000  years.  I believe  member- 
ship of  that  union  classes  as 
one  of  the  major  achieve- 
ments of  Ted  Heath’s  genera- 
tion. Our  task  must  be  to  de- 
velop that  institution,”  he 
told  foe  student  Tory  Reform 
Group. 

Today,  In  line  with  main- 


stream Euro-sceptics,  be  ar- 
gues that  foe  Ennipeim  social 
chapter  must  be  resisted  as 
excessive  regulation  and  a 
new  form  of  protectionism. 
To  the  Dudley  Chamber  of 
Commerce  he  . .warmly 
recalled  Enoch  Powell  as  say- 
ing it  was  no  good  giving  vot- 
ers loads  of  statistics.  “You  ve 
got  to  give  them  a tune  they 
rep  whistle  in  the  pubs," 
Powell  had  argued.  “The  tune 
I favour,"  Dorrell  explained, 
“is  foe  need  to  ensure  that  foe 
country  rises  to  the  challenge 
of  the  global  market  place  and 
is  willing  to  earn  Its  place  in 
that  market" 

Tbe  world  has  changed  fun- 
damentally with  foe  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  trading  system 
and  the  rise  of  the  Asian  tiger 
economies,  he  maintains.  The 
two  events  leave  a much  more 
open  global  economy.  This  Is 
why  foe  European  Union  has 
to  change,  and  why  his  view 
of  it  has  also  changed. 

A relic  of  Dorrell's  Euro- 
peknism  remains  in  his  use- 
ful description  of  us  all  as 
British  Europeans,  but  his  an- 
tipathy to  monetary  union  ap- 
pears to  be  growing.  When  I 
asked  him  how  he  would  res- 
pond to  a voter  who  wanted  to 
know  foe  advantages  for  Brit- 
ain of  foe  single  currency,  all 
he  could  come  up  with  was 
“Well,  clearly,  foe  absence  of 
exchange  rate  risk.  What 
more  can  you  say?" 

The  Europhfles  in  the  Con- 
servative Party  see  Dorrell's 
new  position  on  Europe  as  lit- 
tle short  of  treason.  “He’s 
foot  his  bolt.  He's  shown  no 
airiu  at  hiding  his  ambition. 
The  pro-Europeans  will  vote 
for  Clarke,”  one  muttered  in 
foxy.  One  of  foe  anti-Euro- 
pean rebels  who  lost  the  whip 
15  months  ago  says  the  Tory 
parliamentary  party  is  split 
“between  foe  conservatives 
and  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats". The  latter  category  Is 
clearly,  a term  for  rightwing 
pro-Europeans  of  a continen- 
tal type.  Dorrell,  In  this  view, 
is  one  of  them. 

A grandee  on  the  Euro-scep- 
tic wing,  who  likes  Dorrell  as 
a personality,  says:  “I  would 
have  advised  him  to  drop  the 
European  issue,  stay  to  the 
left,  and  not  crowd  the  rest  of 
tiie  field.’’  Several  MPs  won- 
der whether  Dorrell  is  too 
nice  for  the  job.  "It's  a bad- 
tempered  party  in  opposition. 
They  win  want  someone  who 
is  aggressive  at  the  despatch 
box,”  says  another  grandee. 

Dorrell’s  European  speeches, 
as  well  as  his  talk  of  privatis- 
ing social  services,  have  at 
least  given  him  a new  visibil- 
ity. They  have  clearly  estab- 
lished him  as  a runner.  Ob- 
servers were  intrigued  to  see 
him  chosen  by  John  Major  to 
go  down  to  the  pub  and  brief 
the  press  after  the  Cabinet's 
Chequers  summit  in  January 
to  prepare  the  election 
manifesto.  “I  don't  know  why 
1 was  picked.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister just  sent  me  a note  dur- 
ing the  meeting."  he 
comments. 

Major  was  less  polite  when 
Dorrell  made  a gaffe  on  Scot- 
tish devolution,  claiming  — 
in  contradiction  to  foe  Scot- 
tish Secretary  — that  a Scot- 
tish parliament  could  be  abol- 
ished. He  announced 
Dorrell's  sacking  as  a spokes- 
man on  constitutional  affairs 
at  a press  conference  before 
telling  him  to  his  face. 

If  Portillo  is  Thatcher’s 
choice  as  next  leader,  Dorrell 
still  looks  like  Major's  in 
spite  of  the  Scottish  blunder. 
The  issue  is  whether  that 
helps  or  hurts.  If  Major's  in- 
fluence on  the  succession 
turns  out  to  be  zilch,  it  will 
not  matter  at  all 
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A RUTHLESS  American 
gangster  who  organised 
a contract  killing  in  the 
heart  of  the  Lancashire  coun- 
tryside was  jailed  for  life  yes- 
terday, after  a highly  unusual 
“repeat"  murder  triaL 
Smuggler  and  conman 
Michael  Austin,  who  ran  a 
contraband  cigarette  scam 
under  the  alias  of  Mexican 
Hector  Portillo,  was  found 
guilty  of  killing  accountant 
David  Wilson  — his  second 
conviction  for  the  offence. 

The  jury  at  Liverpool 
crown  court  was  told  only 
after  bringing  the  verdict  that 
Austin,  aged  41,  had  previ- 
ously been  sentenced  to  life 
for  paying  two  masked  gun- 
men to  shoot  Mr  Wilson,  a 
small  town  accountant 
tempted  into  the  scam  to  clear 
a £100,000  debt  at  his  luxury 
home  in  Chorley,  Lancashire. 
But  foe  conviction  at  Carlisle 
two  years  ago  was  ruled  un- 
safe by  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
after  a key  witness,  Graham 
OUiphant  aged  40.  a partner 
of  Austin's  in  the  cigarette 
fraud,  sold  a lurid  story  to  a 
tabloid  newspaper.  It  was 
held  that  the  sale  of  the  story 
tainted  his  evidence. 

Mr  Wilson’s  wife.  Barbara, 
who  had  attended  every  day 
of  foe  five-week  hearing,  died 
of  a brain  haemorrhage  while 
foe  jury  was  out 
She  had  earlier  told  foe 
court  how  she  was  tied  up  and 
held  hostage  in  March  1992 
with  her  two  daughters,  then 
in  their  twenties,  while  her 
husband  was  taken  to  foe  gar- 
age and  shot  for  talking  to 
police. 


Mr  Justice  Popplewell.  who 
recommended  a minimum 
term  of  20  years,  imposed  a 
reporting  ban  on  Mrs  Wil- 
son's condition  to  avoid  preju- 
dicing the  jury. 

The  court  had  heard  that 
Austin  had  organised  the 
murder  of  Mr  Wilson, 
recruited  as  a middle-man  to 
find  buyers  for  a non-existent 
cargo  of  cigarettes,  after 
learning  that  he  had  been  In 
touch  with  Scotland  Yard- 

Austin’s  fraud  involved  a 
non-existent  consignment  of 
2&5  million  cigarettes,  sup- 
posedly cheap  Mexican  imita- 
tions of  Marlboro,  which  vic- 
tims of  the  con  were  led  to 
believe  they  could  sell  at  a 
large  profit  Mr  Wilson  had 
been  detailed  to  hire  a ship, 
ostensibly  to  bring  the  goods 
to  Europe. 

But  foe  court  was  told  the 
two  fell  out  after  Mr  Wilson 
discovered  that  Austin,  who 
is  thought  to  have  ammaased 
a £58  million  fortune,  was 
planning  a double-con  by 
scuttling  the  ship  and  claim- 
ing insurance. 

The  jury,  which  returned  a 
unanimous  verdict,  heard 
that  foe  contact  with  detec- 
tives sealed  Mr  Wilson’s  fete. 

The  American’s  nemesis 
came  courtesy  of  a deter- 
mined Lancashire  detective. 
Superintendent  Bob  Den- 
mark, whose  team  ran  a com- 
puter check  on  every  tele- 
phone bill  in  the  United 
States  until  three  incriminat- 
ing numbers  turned  up  on 
Austin’s  line  at  Fort  Lee,  New 
Jersey. 

Austin  was  arrested  when 
he  called  to  pick  up  docu- 
ments from  a mailbox  he 
rented  in  New  York. 


Top  manager 
warns  mascot 
fees  ‘risk 
soccer’s  soul’ 


Nick  Valley 

Sports  Correspondent 


FORMER  England  soccer 
manager  Graham  Taylor 
has  accused  clubs  of  risk- 
ing “the  heart  and  soul  of 
football”  by  charging  for 
children  to  be  match  day 
mascots. 

Sixteen  out  of  foe  44 
clubs  in  the  top  two  div- 
isions in  England  asked 
parents  to  pay  op  to  £450  to 
see  their  sons  or  daughters 
lead  the  side  out.  according 
to  BBCl's  Watchdog. 

One  club,  Chelsea,  was 
accused  of  charging  a boy 
with  a life-threatening 
heart  condition  £117  after 
he  flew  from  Canada  to  be  a 
mascot.  Another  boy 
wanted  to  appear  at  West 
Ham  United,  bat  his  family 
could  not  afford  the  £283 

fee.  Instead  he  was  taken  to 
see  the  Italian  dab  Lazio, 
where  he  was  allowed  to  be 
mascot,  against  Inter 
Milan,  for  nothing. 

In  the  programme  Mr 
Taylor  said  the  idea  of 
charging  children  to  meet 
their  Idols  was  “not  a good 
one”.  He  added:  “Football 
has  to  get  this  balance  be- 
tween the  financial  Side  and 
also  foe  heart  and  souL” 

At  many  big  dobs  mas- 
cots are  chosen  by  random 
draw  from  junior  member- 
ship schemes.  Nick  John- 
son, commercial  director  at 
Southend  United,  who  has 
abolished  the  fee  reported 
by  Watchdog  since  he  took 
over  two  months  ago,  at- 
tacked the  need  to  charge. 
“Any  decent  commercial 
manager  should  be  bright 
enough  to  sign  up  a com- 
pany as  a sponsor  to  raise 
whatever  money  the  scheme 
brought  in.” 


Sharp  decrease  in  numbers  applying  for  training  sounds  alarm  bells  in  classroom 

Schools  fear  crisis  in  teaching  staff 


Drop  is  blamed  on  politicians 
‘slagging  off’  the  profession 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


A SHARP  decline  In  num- 
bers of  school-leavers 
and  undergraduates 
wanting  to  become  teachers 
was  revealed  by  the  universi- 
ties admissions  authorities 
yesterday,  causing  concern 

about  an  impending  shortage 
of  qualified  staff. 

Applications  to  start  the 
four  year  undergraduate 
course  at  teacher  training  col- 
leges in  September  are  12  per 
cent  down  on  last  year’s  al- 
ready depleted  total,  accord- 
ing to  figures  released  by  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  Ad- 
missions Service. 

Although  more  students  are 
trying  to  enter  higher  educa- 


tion than  ever  before,  they 
are  switching  away  from  a 
career  in  teaching. 

And  according  to  the  latest 
data  from  the  Graduate 

Teacher  Training  Registry, 
demand  for  postgraduate 
training  as  secondary  teach- 
ers has  also  slumped  by  1&5 
per  cent  and  the  lack  of  inter- 
est Is  reaching  crisis  propor- 
tions In  key  subjects,  includ- 
ing maths,  science  and 
modern  languages.  “We  are 
heading  for  the  most  almighty 
crisis  and  we  are  only  surviv- 
ing at  the  moment  because 
schools  are  shedding  teachers 
apd  increasing  class  sizes  to 
stay  within  their  budgets”, 
said  Ted  Wragg,  professor  of 
education  at  Exeter 
university. 

With  800,000  children  enter- 


ing school  at  the  age  of  four  or 
five  and  only  670.000  leaving 
in  their  teens,  there  would  be 
unacceptable  increases  In 
class  sizes  if  more  teachers 
could  not  be  trained. 

Mary  Russell,  secretary  of 
the  Universities'  Council  for 
the  Education  of  Teachers, 
said  foe  rfkniiwlnnmpnt  was 
caused  by  “the  profession 
being  slagged  off  all  the  time” 
by  politicians  and  the  school 
inspectorate.  “Every  time 
there  Is  a report  in  the  media 
about  a difficult  school,' we 
see  applications  for  teacher 
training  fan  ” 

In  spite  of  the  drop,  foe 
teacher  training  colleges  are 
likely  to  fill  their  target  quota 
for  students  wanting  to  qual- 
ify as  primary  teachers. 

But  professors  of  education 
are  anxious  about  the  quality 
of  candidates  and  fear  a short- 
age of  secondary  school  train- 
ees in  key  subjects. 

According  to  the  Teacher 


Training  Agency,  there  are 
592  applicants  for  maths 
(compared  with  812  at  tins 
time  last  year  and  a target  of 
1,914);  1,300  for  science  (com- 
pared with  1,727  last  year  and 
a target  of  3,007);  190  for  de- 
sign and  technology  (com- 
pared with  301  last  year  and  a 
target  of  l£55);  and  L224  for 
modern  languages  (compared 
with  i£4i  last  year  and  a tar- 
get of  2J.16). 

The  agency  was  concerned. 
"I  am  sure  foe  doom  and 
gloom  scenario  painted  by  so 
many  commentators  about 
education  today  has  not 
helped",  said  Jane  Benham, 
head  of  teacher  recruitment 

The  Department  for  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  said  it 
was  confident  of  recruiting 
enough  primary  trainees  and 
foe  targets  at  secondary  level 
were  “achievable  but  very 
challenging  particularly  in 
the  traditional  shortage  sub- 
jects”. Earlier  this  month  foe 


Government  agreed  a phased 
83  per  cent  Increase  in  teach- 
ers’ pay,  raising  the  starting 
salary  for  a graduate  teacher 
to  £14380  in  April  and  £14,463 
in  December. 

David  Blunkett,  foe  shadow 
education  secretary,  said 
there  had  been  a persistent 
failure  to  recruit  enough 
teachers  in  foe  shortage  sub- 
jects and  foe  Government  cut 
the  targets  in  the  last  Budget 

Gillian  Shephard,  foe  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  Sec- 
retary, tried  recently  to  stem 
the  flow  of  teachers  taking 
early  retirement,  which  was 
costing  foe  Government  £480 
million  in  extra  pensions 
costs. 

However  she  was  forced  on 
Wednesday  to  postpone  foe 
changes  from  Easter  until 
September,  About  11,500 
teachers  have  asked  to  retire 
this  term,  creating  a further 
drain  on  the  pool  of  skilled 
staff. 


Blair  moves  to  widen  Tory  split  over  Europe 


Labour  policy  on  currency  same  as 
Clarice’s  and  Heseftine’s,  says  leader 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


TONY  Biair  will  today 
move  to  widen  the  Tory 
.split  on  Europe  by  de- 
claring that  Labour’s  policy 
towards  the  single  currency 
is  foe  same  as  that  of  Kenneth 
Clarke  and  Michael  Heseltine 
— despite  Eurosceptic  pos- 
turing within  the  Cabinet 
Pro-Europe  Conservative 
MPs  breathed  a.  sigh  of  relief 


last  night  after  Mr  Blair  ma- 
noeuvred the  Prime -Minister 
Into  giving  public  support  to 
the  Clarke-Heseltine  formula 
for  keeping  Britain's  options 
open  on  the  single  currency. 

“On  the  single  currency  our 
position  is  the  same  as 
theirs,"  Mr  Blair  will  tell  a 
London  audience  today  in  the 
wake  of  Malcolm  Rifkind’s 
claim  that  the  Cabinet  Is  “on 
balance  hostile”  .to  the 
Eranc&German  drive  to  es- 
tablish the  euro  by  1999. 


"Labour  policy  on  Europe 
Is  now  infinitely  more  sen- 
sible than  ours  in  every  way. 
They  are  playing  it  beauti- 
fully," said  one  despairing 
ToryMP. 

Early  yesterday  the  Foreign 
Secretary  and  the  Chancellor 
Issued  a statement  denying  a 
fresh  split,  but  Mr  Clarke,  is 
depressed  by  his  colleagues’ 
destructive  lunges  over 
Europe  since  foe  last  two 
“final  compromises”  were 
hammered  out  in  Cabinet 

After  rival  Tory  factions 
quarrelled  openly  yesterday. 
Mr  Blair  set  out  to  prove  that 
Mr  Major  cannot  go  on  hav- 
ing it  both  ways:  hinting  that 


he  will  never  embrace  a 
single  currency  while  doing 
nothing  to  provoke  Mr 
Clarice’s  certain  resignation. 

At  question  time  he  asked 
Mr  Major.  "Do  you  agree  with 
your  Chancellor  that  though 
the  Government  is  hostile  to  a 
single  currency  on  a non-con- 
vergent  basis,  the  Govern- 
ment and  I quote  the  Chan- 
cellor, ‘is  not  hostile  in  its 
attitude  to  a single  currency 
— the  position  remains  we 
have  an  open  option’. 

"Those  words  were  also 
repeated  by  the  Deputy  Prime 
Minister.  Can  you  now  repeat 
those  words  and  say  you 
agree  specifically  with  foe 


Chancellor  and  Deputy  Prime 
Minister?" 

Mr  Mqjor  told  him:  “Of 
course.  If  there  were  not  argu- 
ments in  both  directions,  we 
would  not  have  kept  our  op- 
tions open.” 

This  prompted  Mr  Blair  to 
claim  that  the  staff  of  foe 
Tory  chairman,  Brian  Ma* 
whlnney.  had  been  saying 
Just  the  opposite. 

Mr  Major  denied  that  But 
Conservative  MPs  on  both 
wings  of  foe  party  are  divided 
on  just  what  the  policy  Is- 

The  former  premier.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Heath,  wamed  that  foe 
Tories  may  break  up  over 
Europe  after  the  election. 


< 
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Second  man  held 
over  girl’s  murder 

A SECOND  man  was  arrested  yesterday  in  connection  with  die 
murder  of  the  13-year -old  schoolgirl  BUlie-Jo  Jenkins. 

The  3&year-old  was  being  interviewed  at  Hastings  police 
station. 

A Sussex  police  spokesman  said:  “The  inquiry  is  still  going 
on — no  charges  are  imminent  at  this  stage." 

B illi e-Jo  was  bludgeoned  to  death  with  an  18in  tent  spike  on 
- Saturday  afternoon  as  she  painted  the  patio  doors  in  the  back 
garden  of  her  family  home  in  Lower  Park  Avenue.  Hastings, 
East  Sussex. 

Police  have  questioned  a 44-year-old  man  who  was  released 
into  secure  psychiatric  care  on  Tuesday.  — Luke  Harding 


Aldershot  privatised 

THE  home  of  the  British  army — Aldershot  garrison — was 
privatised  in  a £200  million  deal  yesterday.  All  non-military 
operations  and  work  services  at  the  Hampshire  base  are  to  be 
managed  by  a consortium  led  by  Primary  management,  part  of 
Gardner  Merchant. 

The  consortium  win  provide  services  including  accommoda- 
tion, stores,  catering,  clean  ing,  waste  management,  grounds 
maintenance.  fat.inriry^ftflnrtTtgaTiri  health  ryp*. 


Aids  bluff  foils  rapist 

A BRITISH  pensioner  on  holiday  in  South  Africa  escaped  being 
raped  after  she  convinced  her  attacker  she  was  suffering  from 
Aids  and  would  fetch  a condom. 

Police  say  the  63-year -old  tourist,  who  has  not  been  named,  was 
walking  in  a Cape  Town  suburb  when  she  was  attacked.  As  the 
man  molested  her,  she  told  him  she  would  fetch  a condom  and 
return.  — Chris  McGreal 


Women  call  HIV  helpline 

MORE  than  1,000 women  have  called  health  trust  helplines  set  up 
following  the  death  of  an  HTV  positive  junior  doctor  in  Devon. 

Nigerian  Olukayode  Fasawe,  28.  worked  in  gynaecology  and 
obstetrics  at  the  Royal  Devon  and  Exeter  hospital  The  Royal 
Devon  and  Exeter  Healthcare  NHS  Trust  said  around 300  people 
had  called  their  helpline. 

The  doctor  also  worked  at  the  Royal  Shrewsbury  hospital. 
Shropshire  health  authority  said  it  had  received  over 560 calls. 


Kinabalu  sergeant  sues 


A TERRITORIAL  Army  ser- 
geant yesterday  lodged  a claim 
at  Manchester  county  court 
against  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fence for  negligence  on  his  10 
days  lost  in  the  Jungle  on  a 

hnnglpri  training  mission  to 

Borneo.  Sgt  Bob  Mann  (left) 
from  Plymouth.  Devon,  was 
part  of  a 10-strong  team  who 
got  lost  navigating  Mount 
Kinabalu  three  years  ago.  As 


he  tried  to  hack  his  way  out  of 
the  jungle  he  sliced  his  hand 
with  his  machete.  The  In- 
fected hand  was  saved  by  a 
witch  doctor  using  a potion  of 
snake  flesh,  herbs  and  scorpi- 
ons. But  Sgt  Mann.  39.  claims 
he  still  suffers  sleepless  nights 
about  his  ordeaL 


Ross  quits  Radio  4 

NICK  ROSS  is  to  quit  his  Radio  4 Tuesday  m oming  phone-in 
programme  after  10  years.  He  win  present  Call  Nick  Ross  until 
just  before  the  election,  when  the  slot  will  be  filled  by  Election 

Can. 

Mr  Ross,  aged  49,  said  yesterday;  “A  decade  is  a longtime.  1 
need  to  progress,  the  programme  needs  to  progress  and  the 
network  needs  toprogress.  I wanted  to  leave  on  a high.” 

Radio  4 controller  James  Boyle  is  reported  to  be  planning  a 
shake-up  at  the  network,  with  a revamp  ofWoman's  Hour, 
Midweek.  Breakawayand  You  and  Yours. 


Egg  thrown  at  duke 

THE  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  hustled  away  by  Special  Branch 
officers  after  being  narrowly  missed  by  an  egg  thrown  at  him 
yesterday  while  visiting  the  campus  of  the  University  ofEdln- 
burgh  in  his  capacity  as  its  chancellor. 

A group  of  students,  mainly  members  of  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party,  were  protesting  at  the  decision  to  buy  a new  royal  yacht  for 
£60  million  when  they  were  struggling  to  survive  on  their  grants. 

The  duke  later  approached  the  group,  and  laughed  when  told 
the  reason  for  the  protest 

"It's  nothing  to  do  with  me,"  he  said.  Their  leader,  linguistics 
student  Nicola  Owen,  aged  22,  said;  “He  Is  a parasite,  and  we  told 
him  so."  A 22-year-old  man  was  arrested. 


Solicitors  found  guilty 

THE  Solicitors  Disciplinary Tribunal  in  London  was  told  yester- 
day that  the  Merseyside  law  firm.  Deacon  Goldrein  Green,  which 
had  18  branches  in  Merseyside  and  Cheshire,  crashed  in  1994  with 
debts  ofEL2  million,  including  almost  £750,000  owed  to  the  Legal 
Aid  Board. 

The  tribunal  was  told  that  the  debt  to  the  board  built  up  over 
cases  where  legal  aid  had  been  granted  and  the  cases  had  been 
won  with  costs  against  the  other  party.  The  firm  should  have 
notified  the  board,  so  that  it  could  reclaim  the  grants,  but  it  had 
tailed  to  do  so. 

Senior  partners  Andrew  MacParlane,  aged  46,  and  Alan 
Sprince,  aged  32,  both  of  Liverpool,  were  found  guilty  of  conduct 
unbefitting  a solicitor,  although  the  tribunal  was  told  the  money 
was  not  for  their  personal  use  but  rather  to  keep  the  Arm  going. 
The  hearing  continues. 


Hume  savages  Sinn  Fein 


SDLP  warns  nationalist  voters 
against  ‘endorsing  murder1 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


A VOTE  for  Sinn 
Fein  would  be  an 
endorsement  of 
murder,  John 
Hume,  architect  of 
the  IRA  ceasefire,  said  yester- 
day in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
moderate  nationalist  voters 
from  deserting  his  party. 

The  Social  Democratic  and 
Labour  Party  leader  warns 
the  electorate  that  voting  for 


Sinn  Fein  is  voting  for  armed 
struggle.  If  Sinn  Fein  won  the 
leadership  of  northern  na- 
tionalism at  the  general  elec- 
tion, its  people  would  be  cut 
adrift  from  an  international 
alliance  he  had  built  over 
many  years.  Mr  Hume  con- 
firms in  an  article  in  the  Irish 
News  that  there  will  be  no 
electoral  pact  with  Sinn  Fein 
without  a new  ceasefire.  "It 
would  be  the  equivalent  of 
asking  our  voters  to  support 
the  killing  of  innocent  human 
beings  by  the  IRA.”  he  said. 


He  draws  a sharp  compari- 
son between  the  few  hours 
taken  by  Sins  Fein  to  pro- 
nounce “dead"  any  hope  of  an 
electoral  arrangement  be- 
tween the  parties  and  the  “ag- 
onising delays  in  which  we 
awaited  their  response  to 
every  development  in  the 
peace  process".  ■ 

He  goes  on  to  attack  Sinn 
Fein's  electoral  methods.  “My 
party  has  recently  revealed 
evidence  of  their  continuing 
intention  to  engage  in  every 
kind  of  electoral  malpractice, 
from  multiple  registration  of 
their  own  members  to  the 
forging  of  medical  cards  to  fa- 
cilitate vote-stealing. 

"Already  there  have  been 


brutal  and  cowardly  attempts 
to  intimidate  leading  SDLP 
members  in  Deny  who  man 
the  polling  stations  to  prevent 
impersonation  and  electoral 
abuse.  And  all  this  is  followed 
by  hypocritical  and  false  alle- 
gations that  it  Is  the  SDLP 
which  steals  votes,  when  the 
dogs  In  the  street  know  the 
truth  of  iL” 

Mr  Hume  asks  voters  to 
consider  the  impact  on  Irish 
citizens  south  of  the  border 
"if  northern  nationalists  were 
seen  to  throw  in  their  lot  with 
the  movement  that  murdered 
[police  detective]  Jerry 
McCabe  and  so  many  other 
innocent  people". 

He  suggests  the  need  for  a 


time  frame  for  his  talks  with 
Gerry  Adams,  Sinn  Fein's 
leader,  about  a ceasefire.  "It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect me  and  my  party  to  go 
on,  month  In  month  out,  go- 
ing over  the  same  arguments 
endlessly.” 

Mr  Hume  said  that  in  last 
May's  forum  election  in 
Northern  Ireland,  when  Sinn 
Fein  secured  15.7  per  cent  of 
the  vote,  some  SDLP  voters 
thought  they  could  have  the 
luxury  of  voting  for  Sinn  Fein 
to  encourage  the  IRA  to  make 
peace  and  tell  John  Major 
they  wanted  inclusive  talks. 

•The  result  was  that  the 
republican  movement  claimed 
an  increased  mandate  for 


their  strategy  and  within 
weeks  they  had  broken  their 
de  facto  ceasefire  in  the  north, 
threatening  to  plunge  us  back 
into  a full-scale  resumption  of 
violence". 

Sinn  Fein’s  mid-Ulster  can- 
didate, Martin  McGuinness. 
suggested  Mr  Hume  was 
under  pressure  from  elements 
within  his  party. 

There  is  a very  great  fear 
that  Sinn  Fein  is  going  to  do 
very  well  in  this  election."  he 
said. 

Most  pundits  believe  that 
Sinn  Fein  will  probably  cap- 
ture three  Westminster  seats: 
West  Belfast.  West  Tyrone, 
and  Mid-Ulster,  putting  it  on 
a par  with  the  SDLP. 


Storm  grows 
on  McAliskey 
jail  regime 


Owen  Bowcott  and 
Denis  Staunton  In  Berlin 


A PANEL  of  prison  offi- 
cers. doctors,  proba- 
tion staff  and  social 
workers  will  meet 
shortly  to  consider  whether 
an  imprisoned  woman  who  is 
six  months  pregnant  should 
have  her  baby  tafcgn  away 
from  her  when  it  is  bora. 

The  exceptional  review  of 
security  surrounding  Roisin 
McAliskey  in  Holloway 
prison  in  north  London 
comes  amid  mounting  anxi- 
ety in  Dublin,  Boon  and  Lon- 
don over  attempts  to  extradite 
her  to  Germany. 

She  is  wanted  there  to  face 
questioning  over  an  IRA  mor- 
tar attack  on  a British  army 
base  at  Osnabruck  last  year. 
She  denies  any  involvement. 
The  imprisonment  of  Ms 
McAliskey,  aged  25  and  the 
daughter  of  Bernadette  McA- 
liskey, the  former  nationalist 
MP.  is  assuming  the  status  of 
an  international  cause 
celebre.  On  Wednesday  the 
Irish  foreign  minister.  Dick 
Spring,  called  in  the  British 
ambassador  in  Dublin.  Veron- 
ica Sutherland,  to  demand  Ms 
McAliskey  be  given  bail  and 
to  warn  she  “is  entitled  to  a 
certain  basic  decency”  in  her 
prison  conditions. 

Yesterday  the  German  fed- 
eral prosecutor’s  office  in 
Karlsruhe  revealed  that  it 
had  been  “swamped”  with  let- 
ters complaining  of  the  condi- 
tions. Determined  to  avoid 
blame  tor  her  long-term  de- 


tention as  a category  A pris- 
oner pending  extradition, 
Peter  Maure,  the  German 
lawyer  handling  the  case,  in- 
sisted: "We  made  no  repre- 
sentations whatsoever  about 
the  conditions.  [The  British 
authorities]  Should  do  what- 
ever is  appropriate  under 
their  law  — keep  her  in  or  let 
her  out.” 

She  is  the  only  category  A 
prisoner  among  the  500 
women  in  Holloway. 

Her  partner,  Sean  McCot- 
ter,  31.  visits  her  regularly. 
"We  haven’t  even  been  able  to 
hold  bands  since  she  was  ar- 
rested last  year,”  he  said  from 
his  home  in  East  Tyrone. 
"She  hasn't  been  out  in  the 
fresh  air  for  the  past  three 
months.  Category  A means 
that  someone  is  an  excep- 
tional risk  of  running  away, 
but  clearly  she  can’t  go  any- 
where in  the  state  she's  in.** 
Hie  Prison  Service  said  that 
she  had  been  given  outside 
exercise. 

Under  Home  Office  guide- 
lines prisoners  having  pre- 
natal checks  should  have, 
their  restraints  removed  “on 
arrival  in  a hospital  waiting 
room,  unless  she  is  judged  to 
present  a particularly  high 
risk  of  escape". 

When  Ms  McAliskey  went 
to  Greenwich  hospital  tor  a 
scan,  it  is  alleged  that  her 
handcuffs  were  not  removed 
until  in  the  treatment  room. 
The  hospital  would  not  con- 
firm fills. 

Before  Christmas,  she  was 
in  Bel  marsh  high  security  jail 
where,  according  to  her  solic- 
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Roisin  McAliskey  arrives  in  London  last  No  vein  ber  after  her  arrest  in  Northern  Ireland 


it  or,  Gareth  Peirce,  she  was 
put  in  a punishment  cell  pre- 
viously used  by  prisoners  on 
a "dirty  protest”.  "She  could 
not  eat  for  three  days  because 
of  the  stench,”  Ms  Peirce  said 
yesterday.  "Her  body  began 
to  eat  into  her  muscles.  She’s 
been  told  to  be  prepared  to  be 
separated  from  her  child  after 
irsbom." 

With  the  prospect  of  an  ap- 


peal to  the  House  of  Lords,  it 
is  thought  her  case  could  drag 
on  for  years  rather  than 
months. 

The  Prison  Service  said  last 
night  that  the  panel  consider- 
ing Ms  McAliskey’s  request 
to  keep  her  baby  may  have  to 
meet  several  times.  Home 
Office  ministers  are  expected 
to  be  consulted.  There  is  a 
mother  and  baby  unit  at 


Holloway,  but  it  does  not  nor- 
mally house  category  A moth- 
ers. "We  have  to  make  a care- 
ful judgment  which  balances 
security  with  the  need  of  the 
mother  and  baby." 

Bernadette  McAliskey  last 
night  claimed  that  her  daugh- 
ter was  subjected  to  strip 
searches.  "She  is  stripped 
every  evening,  whenever  she 
goes  to  court  and  comes  back. 
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and  before  and  after  each 
visit.  On  all  family  visits  she 
is  closed  off  behind  glass. 

"When  she  went  to  Green- 
wich hospital  the  doctor 
refused  to  examine  her  until 
her  handcuffs  were  removed. 
You  would  have  thought  with 
so  many  miscarriages  of  jus- 
tice the  British  would  be 
more  careful  with  their 
procedures." 


Man  cleared  over  lost  trawler 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


THE  Government  is 
being  urged  to  hold  a 
public  inquiry  into  the 
sinking  of  the  trawler  Pes- 
cado  after  the  Court  of  Appeal 
yesterday  quashed  a man- 
slaughter conviction  against 
the  ship’s  operator,  Joseph 
O’Connor. 

The  Plymouth-registered 
Ashing  vessel  sank  13  miles 
off  south  Cornwall  in  Febru- 
ary 199L  with  the  loss  of  all 
six  crew.  The  bodies  of  three 
have  never  been  recovered. 

Mr  O’Connor,  aged  44,  was 
sentenced  to  three  years  im- 
prisonment after  a jury  at 
Bristol  crown  court  last  year 
found  him  guilty. 

The  court  heard  that  the 
Dutch-hunt  beam  trawler  — 
recovered  as  part  of  a £500,000 


investigation  — was  unstable 
and  unseaworthy.  Its  novice 
crew  had  set  sail  from  New- 
lyn  on  a scallop  fishing  expe- 
dition without  adequate  life 
saving  equipment 
But  three  Appeal  Court 
judges,  headed  by  the  Lard 
Chief  justice,  Lord  Bingham 


ruled  that  the  amendment  of 
the  charges  against  Mr 
O'Connor  cm  the  27th  day  of 
the  nine-week  trial  rendered 
his  conviction  unsafe. 

The  judgment  has  caused 
renewed  pain  for  the  families 
of  those  who  died.  Rita  Capon, 
whose  daughter,  Jo  Ann 
Thomas,  sailed  on  the  ill-fated 
voyage,  said  she  felt  very 
angry  "There  is  something 
wrong  with  the  law.  Some- 
body has  got  to  be  responsible 
for  the  deaths  of  those  kids.  I 
would  like  to  see  a public  in- 
quiry. You  cannot  just  lose 


Joseph  O'Connor  change  of 
charge  ‘was  unfair* 

six  young  lives  like  that  and 
say  nobody  is  to  blame.” 

Her  calls  for  an  Investiga- 
tion were  echoed  by  Alan 
Ayres,  managing  director  of 


the  company  that  owned  the 
Pescado,  who  was  acquitted  of 
manslaughter  on  the  direc- 
tion of  the  judge  seven  weeks 
into  the  triaL 

Mr  O’Connor  was  origin- 
ally charged  with  causing  the 
deaths  by  gross  negligence  of 
the  six  named  crew  members 
of  the  Pescado.  The  alterna- 
tive charge  allowed  the  jury 
to  find  him  guilty  if  it  found 
that  at  least  one  person  would 
have  died  because  of  a failure 
to  provide  adequate  safety 
equipment 

Lord  Bingham,  sitting  with 
Mr  Justice  Clarke  and  Mr 
Justice  Mitchell,  said  the  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment  was 
unfair  because  it  deprived  the 
defendant  of  the  opportunity 
of  mounting  the  defence  he 
would  have  mounted  had  the 
Crown’s  case  been  put  that 
way  in  the  beginning. 


Biggest  union  plans  to  launch 
confidential  child  abuse  line 


David  Brincfle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


UNISON,  the  leading  union 
for  social  care  workers. 

yesterday  told  MPs  it  planned 
to  set  up  a confidential  tele- 
phone line  for  members  to 
report  concerns  about  paedo- 
phile activity  and  child  abuse. 

The  union,  Britain's  big- 
gest said  workers  were  often 
wary  of  confiding  in  a man- 
ager lest  the  information  be 
suppressed  and  they  be  seen 
as  troublemakers. 

John  Findlay,  Unison's 
national  officer  for  social  ser- 
vices, told  the  Commons 
health  committee  that  infor- 
mation would  be  passed  on. 
and  followed-up.  without  the 
reporting  members  having  to 
disclose  their  identity. 

"Our  bottom  line  is  we  don't 


want  paedophiles  anywhere 
near  children,"  he  said. 

The  move  raises  the  pros- 
pect of  Unison  putting  for- 
ward allegations  against  its 
own  members,  whom  it  may 
then  be  expected  to  defend. 

Mr  Findlay  agreed  there 
was  a potential  conflict  of  in- 
terest. "We  have  to  decide 
whether  to  support  member  A 
or  member  B or  both,  but 
where  there  is  an  allegation 
of  abuse  we  have  a duty  to 
respond  to  it." 

• Social  care  organisations 
yesterday  welcomed  revised 
Department  of  Health  rules 
on  permitted  control  and  dis- 
cipline in  children’s  homes. 
These  make  clear  staff  can 
use  limited  physical  restraint 
to  stop  youngsters  going  out  if 
it  is  thought  they  intend  to 
engage  in  crime,  drug  abuse 
or  prostitution. 
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Factions 
talk  peace 


Chris  McQreai 
In  Johannesburg 


ZAIREAN  rebels  and  a 
top  aide  to  President  Mo- 
butu Sese  Seko  met 
South  African  officials  in 
Cape  Town  separately  yester- 
day to  try  to  carve  out  an 
agenda  for  peace 
negotiations. 

The  South  African  govern- 
ment imposed  a news  blackout 
on  the  discussions,  which  were 
supposed  to  have  remained 
secret  but  were  revealed 
when  President  Nelson  Man- 
dela blurted  out  details  to 
journalists. 

Mr  Mobutu  was  keen  to 
keep  the  talks  a secret  even 
from  his  own  ministers,  who 
say  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
feelers,  which  might  be  inter- 
preted in  Zaire  as  defeatism 
or  legitimising  the  rebel 
cause. 

The  South  African  deputy 
president,  Thabo  Mbeki,  is 
overseeing  a series  of  sepa- 
rate meetings  in  an  effort  to 
draw  the  two  sides  into  face- 
to-face  talks. 

Mr  Mobutu  Is  represented 
by  bis  nephew  and  cbleT  secu- 
rity adviser,  Ngbada  Nzambo 
Ko  Ayumba,  but  it  is  unclear 
who  Is  speaking  for  the 
rebels. 

The  director-general  of  the 
South  African  foreign  minis- 
try, Rusty  Evans,  suggested  at 
first  that  the  rebel  leader. 
Laurent  Kabila,  had  arrived 
at  a Cape  Town  military  base 
in  the  middle  of  the  night 
But  after  the  news  blackout 
he  said  he  could  neither  con- 
firm nor  deny  Mr  Kabila's 
presence. 

The  initial  talks  Involve  the 
difficult  task  of  setting  an 
agenda.  Mr  Mobutu's  priority 
will  be  to  win  an  early  cease- 
fire and  halt  the  rebels'  rapid 
advances,  which  have  contin- 
ued despite  a government 
counter-offensive  backed  by 
foreign  mercenaries  and 
newly-acquired  weaponry. 

But  it  is  likely  that  before 
Mr  Kabila  will  agree  to  give 
the  Zairean  forces  breathing 
space  he  will  want  guarantees 
of  reform,  which  he  has  said 


must  Include  Mr  Mobutu's 
resignation  and  the  inclusion 
of  rebel  representatives  in  a 
new  government. 

Proposals  for  elections  ap- 
pear a distant  dream,  given 
the  appalling  state  of  Zaire's 
infrastructure  and  rebel  fears 
that  Mr  Mobutu  will  manipu- 
late what  remains  of  the  state 
machinery. 

Any  Longer-term  settlement 
will  have  to  involve  Rwanda 
and  Uganda.  Rwanda,  which 
helped  engineer  the  rebellion 
and  sent  its  troops  Into  Zaire 
to  back  the  rebels,  does  not 
want  a deal  which  threatens 
its  security  by  allowing  Hutu 
militants  to  re-establish  them- 
selves as  a force  on  its  borders. 

President  Mandela's  un- 
masking of  Mr  Mobutu's  peace 
feelers  clearly  caught  die  rest 
of  the  Zairean  government  off 
guard.  After  flustered  denials 
of  any  prior  knowledge  of  the 
Cape  Tbwn  talks,  the  prime 
minister,  Kengo  wa  Dondo, 
tried  to  regain  the  initiative  by 
saying  be  was  prepared  to  join 
an  international  conference 
aimed  at  resolving  the  region’s 
problems. 

But  it  was  further  evidence 
that  Zaire's  fate  remains 
firmly  in  the  bands  of  Mr 
Mobutu  for  the  time  being. 

Zairean  sources  say  Mr 
Mobutu  has  support  for  nego- 
tiations from  powerful  fac- 
tions in  the  military,  which 
has  taken  a beating  at  the 
bands  of  file  rebels.  Senior 
army  commanders  are  known 
to  doubt  that  file  insurgents 
can  be  defeated  — and  to  fear 
they  may  prove  capable  of 
seizing  major  cities  or  prising 
Zaire  apart 

The  United  States  assistant 
secretary  of  state  for  Africa, 
George  Moose,  flew  to  Cape 
Town  to  try  to  bolster  the 
talks,  along  with  a French 
official.  But  despite  Western 
interest  the  South  Africans 
are  keen  to  emphasise  the 
role  played  by  African  powers 
in  bringing  the  two  sides 
together.  Suspicion  about  the 
intentions  of  Western  govern- 
ments has  helped  galvanise  a 
response  in  the  continent 


Leader  comment,  page  8 


News  in  brief 


Mutilator  and  rapist 
back  behind  bars 

A MAN  who  was  convicted  in  1978  of  raping  and  mutilating  a 
girl  but  served  only  half  his  sentence  was  back  behind  bars 
yesterday. 

In  the  latest  case  of  what  Americans  call  *^unk  justice”, 
Lawrence  Singleton,  aged  69,  has  been  charged  with  the  murder 
of  an  unidentified  woman  found  by  police  called  to  his  home  by 
neighbours  reporting  a domestic  dispute.  They  found  Singleton 
blood-splattered  and  the  woman’s  naked  body  on  the  floor.  She 
had  been  stabbed. 

Singleton  was  sentenced  in  1978  to  14  years  for  raping  a 15- 
year-old  runaway  hitchiker  in  California  and  chopping  off  her 
forearms  with  an  axe.  The  girl  survived  and  testified  against 
him.  He  was  freed  after  eight  years  but  was  unable  to  find  a 
community  that  would  have  him.  He  eventually  moved  to 
Tampa.  Florida,  where  neighbours  offered  him  $5,000  (£3,125)  to 
move.  — Ed  VuUiomy,  New  York. 


Spain’s  truckers  back  at  work 

SPANISH  truckers  went  back  to  work  yesterday  after  the  govern- 
ment met  some,  but  not  all,  of  their  demands.  The  two-week  strike 
cost  billions  of  pesetas  but  the  result  was  seen  as  a victory  for  the 
young  conservative  government  in  its  first  big  labour  conflict. 

“There’s  no  (teal,  but  strictly  from  a sense  of  responsibility  it 
has  been  decided  not  to  continue,"  the  truckers  said  In  a state- 
ment. "This  Is  not  a renouncing  of  any  of  the  truckers’  claims." 
They  were  promised  a cut  in  diesel  prices  and  a restructuring  of 
the  entire  transport  sector,  but  a key  demand  for  early  retirement 
at  age  60  was  not  met  — Reuter.  Madrid. 


Albanians  offered  cash  back 


AROUND  1.000  Albanians  gathered  outside  the  offices  of 
the  Vefa  investment  company  in  Tirana  yesterday  after  it 
offered  to  give  some  money  back  to  small  investors  whose 
accounts  had  been  frozen  for  fear  of  panic  withdrawals 
when  pyramid  investment  schemes  across  Albania 
collapsed,  ruining  tens  of  thousands.  — Reuter,  Tirana. 
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Liberals  face  abortion  defeat 

PORTUGAL'S  parliament  was  voting  yesterday  on  calls  to  liber- 
alise one  of  Europe’s  most  restrictive  abortion  laws,  but  the  signs 
were  that  the  reformers  would  be  defeated. 

Portugal  allows  abortion  with  no  time  limit  when  the  mother's 
life  is  in  danger,  and  in  the  first  12  weeks  of  pregnancy  where  her 
health,  physical  or  psychological,  is  at  serious  risk.  But  critics  say 
that  the  latter  rule  is  interpreted  so  restrictively  that  only  275 
legal  abortions  were  carried  out  in  1995. — Reuter.  Lisbon. 


PM’s  guilty  family  secret 

THESE  days  it’s  rather  fashionable  for  Australians  to  have 
convict  ancestry.  And  yesterday  the  prime  minister.  John  How- 
ard, learned  that  one  of  his  early  relatives  was  a thief  sent  from 
Britain  on  a prison  ship.  His  maternal  great-grandfather  was  aged 
14  at  the  time  of  his  conviction  for  “robbing  a dwelling  house  of 
clothes",  to  quote  records. 

The  secret  came  to  light  when  Mormons  presented  Mr  Howard 
with  a family  history  as  a surprise  gift  — Reuter,  Canberra. 
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Chinese  police  gathered  round  the  television  at  their  post  in  Beijing  watch  the  announcement  of  paramount  leader  Deng  Xiaoping’s  death  yesterday  photoohaprmaxviskw 

Jiang  steers  cautious  route 


Expect  no  sudden  turns  of  policy  or  bursts 
of  speed  from  the  former  engineer  who 
now  rules  China,  writes  John  Gittings 


JIANG  ZEMIN,  the 
man  who  on  paper 
now  rules  China, 
had  the  reputation  of 
being  a “weather- 
vane”  when  he  ran  Shanghai 
before  1989.  That  was  the  year 
he  was  tafean  to  Beijing  by 
Deng  Xiaoping,  who  was  seek- 
ing a clean  pair  of  hands  to 
take  over  the  Communist 
Party  leadership  In  the  wake 
of  the  Tiananmen  Square 
massacre. 

The  imputation  that  Mr 
Jiang  trimmed  his  Rafis  to  the 
political  wind  began  to  seem 
unfair  after  he  took  over  as 
party  chief.  He  worked  bard 
to  establish  his  own  identity 
as  a moderate  figure  in 
charge  of  the  whole  country, 
travelling  around  to  chat  with 
everyone  from  factory  work- 
ers to  Buddhist  priests. 

He  has  also  travelled  widely 
abroad:  last  year  alone  he 
hurtled  around  Spain,  Nor- 


way, Romania,  the  central 
Asian  republics.  South  Asia, 
and  six  African  countries. 

He  is  not  a very  relaxed  per- 
son, although  he  has  been 
shown  on  television  sitting  at 
the  piano,  and  he  haw  been 
known  to  join  in  karaoke 
songs  with  foreign  visitors. 

Critics  say  Mr  Jiang  still 
shows  a lack  of  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  be  his  own  man. 
In  the  months  before  Deng’s 
death,  he  began  to  execute  a 
careful  verbal  slither  towards 
the  old-guard  conservatives. 

Last  month  he  warned  non- 
Communlst  Party  public  fig- 
ures to  “co-operate  unswerv- 
ingly with  the  party"  and 
stand  by  it  "through  thick 
and  thin”.  He  also  lectured 
the  armed  farces  on  the  need 
for  "spiritual  civilisation”  — 
stressing  the  Three  Virtues  of 
patriotism,  socialism  and 
collectivism. 

Spiritual  civilisation  was 


Jiang:  Economic  reformer 
but  political  conservative 


the  banner  under  which,  10 
years  ago,  the  old  guard 
quelled  proposals  from  within 
the  party  for  sensible  political 
reform.  This  has  led  to  a de- 
cade of  political  stagnation. 

Mr  Jiang  has  now  had  more 
than  seven  years  to  consoli- 
date his  position,  bringing  up 
other  loyal  cadres  from 


Shanghai  to  top  positions  in 
Beijing.  The  aimed  forces 
have  posed  more  of  a prob- 
lem. Last  year  he  was  under 
pressure  from  them  to  take  a 
tougher  line  on  Taiwan.  But 
since  then  he  has  also  engi- 
neered a military  reshuffle. 

Trained  as  an  engineer  at 
Shanghai  university,  Mr 
Jiang  joined  the  party  In  1946 
as  the  final  civfi  war  broke 
out  between  the  Communists 
and  chiang  Kai-shek.  In  those 
days  that  required  a definite 
commitment 

In  the  early  1950s  he  was 
one  of  a generation  of  young 
graduates  sent  for  tocfcnUafl 
training  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  he  worked  in  file  Stalin 
car  plant  in  Moscow.  His 
Hiciiis  were  then  transferred 
to  the  motor  Industry  in  the 
Chinese  north-east. 

He  moved  into  administra- 
tion at  a succession  of  engi- 
neering factories  and 
research  institutes.  Surviving 
the  cultural  revolution,  he 
joined  the  party's  central 
committee  In  1982. 

Mr  Jiang  had  the  right 
qualifications  to  help  in  the 
revitalising  of  his  home  city 


of  Shanghai.  He  became 
known  as  an  efficient  mayor 
and  party  boss.  He  joined  the 
central  politburo  in  1987. 

When  Shanghai’s  students 
staged  their  own  protests  in 
May  1989,  he  held  back  the 
troops.  Trouble  on  the  streets 
would  be  bad  for  business. 
But  he  was  also  prudently  the 
first  provincial  leader  to  de- 
clare his  support  for  martial 
law  in  Beijing. 

Though  Mr  Jiang  has  been 
a committed  economic 
reformer,  his  political  heart 
seems  more  conservative  — 
which  made  easier  his  recent 
tUL  Be  must  also  have  in 
mind  the  experience  of  previ- 
ous party  general  secretaries, 
both  of  whom  foil  foul  of  criti- . 
ciCTn  by  dogmatic  veterans. 
Two  year*  ago  he  promoted' 
his  thoughts  to  classic  theo- 
retical status  alongside  Marx, 
Engels,  Lenin  and  Mao 
Zedong. 

Like  Hua  Guofeng.  who 
took  over  after  Mao’s  death 
(but  did  not  last  long),  Mr 
Jiang  has  concentrated  power, 
in  his  hands.  He  holds  all 
three  top  positions  in  Beijing 
— party  general  secretary. 


state  president  and  head  of 
the  military  commission. 

A deal  already  reached 
among  the  elite  win  share  out 
the  other  top  offices  at  the 
15th  Communist  Party  con- 
gress in  the  autumn.  This 
four-yearly  event  will  now 
gain  even  more  significance. 

Mr  Xiang  could  seek  popu- 
larity by  Isolating  the  prime 
minister,  Li  Peng,  the  man 
Immediately  responsible  for 
the  Beijing  massacre,  though 
the  order  came  from  Deng. 
But  he  appears  to  be  playing 
safe  by  edging  closer  to  Mr  Li. 

He  Is  likely  to  watch  with  a 
warier  eye  the  potential  chal- 
lenge from  colleagues  with  a 
more  liberal  reputation, 
headed  by  Qiao  Shi  and  Li 
Ruihuan,  who  are  fellow- 
members  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  politburo. 

His  fear — but  perhaps  Chi- 
na’s hope  — is  that  they  may 
open  the  way  for  a new  effort 
to  revive  the  movement  for 
political  reform  which  was 
aborted  so  ruthlessly  by 
Deng. 


Exfttha  dragon,  and  Enter 
the  tigers,  pag*  9 


Life  goes  on 


Catherine  Sampson 
in  Hong  Kong 


HONG  KONG  took  the 
news  of  Deng  Xiao- 
ping's death  with  the 
phlegmatic  pragmatism  that 
has  characterised  its  precari- 
ous existence  on  the  margins 
of  China's  upheavals  for  the 
past  century. 

Most  people  read  about  it  in 
their  morning  newspaper, 
then  folded  the  paper,  put  it 
in  their  briefcase,  and  went 
off  to  work. 

But  for  some  it  was  an  emo- 
tional day.  Outside  the  New 
China  News  Agency,  China's 
unofficial  embassy  in  the  ter- 
ritory. mourners  came  face  to 
face  with  a group  of  demon- 
strators calling  for  the  release 
of  the  political  prisoners 
Wang  Dan  and  Wei  Jingsheng 
and  mourning  the  victims  of 
the  1989  Tiananmen  Square 
massacre,  which  it  is  believed 
Deng  ordered. 

The  Hong  Kong  stock  mar- 
ket dropped  initially,  but 
ended  the  day  up  305  points  as 
investors  realised  that  life 
would  go  on  without  Deng. 
“People  are  happy  because 
it’s  cleared  the  air.  Now  they 
can  get  on  with  business,” 
said  one  man. 

Today  Hong  Kong's  largest 
English-language  newspaper, 
The  South  China  Morning 
Post,  is  running  15  pages  of 
news  and  analysis  on  Deng’s 
death.  The  Post’s  editorial 
praises  him  for  opening 
China  to  the  world,  and 
warns  against  a return  to 
more  conservative  values. 

“Economic  conservatives 
would  like  to  apply  the 
brakes,"  it  says.  “The  state  in- 
dustries present  a huge  chal- 
lenge, and  corruption  is  prov- 
ing a major  problem.  But 
these  are  not  reasons  to  turn 
back  the  dock,  either  eco- 
nomically or  on  the  social  de- 
velopments which  have 
flowed  across  the  country  in 
the  past  two  decades. 

“The  question  of  politics, 
and  of  how  China  can  evolve 
a more  participatory  system 
which  suits  its  nature,  are  un- 
likely to  go  away,  ami  could 
present  China's  leaders  of  the 


early  21st  century  with  a chal- 
lenge that  may  equal  the  one 
that  Mr  Deng  met  two  de- 
cades ago." 

The  Hong  Kong  Standard’s 
editorial  comment  endorses 
Deng  unreservedly,  raising 
no  questions  about  his  alleged 
role  in  Chinese  political 
repression.  “Yesterday’s  nor- 
mality In  Beijing  was  a reflec- 
tion of  the  patriarch’s  wis- 
dom." it  says. 

“That  is  why  there  is  a bet- 
ter than  even  chance  that  hi« 
chosen  heirs  will  remain  in 
place,  his  policies  will  endure 
and  China  will  continue  on 
his  chosen  path  of  develop- 
ment and  modernisation. 

"This  includes  his  policies 
on  Hong  Kong.  The  doomsay- 
ers  who  have  been  so  articu- 
late these  past  two  days  are 


‘People  are 
happy  because 
If  s cleared 
the  air.  Now 
they  can  get  on 
with  business* 

either  out  of  step  with  devel- 
opments in  China  or  cannot 
get  their  sights  away  from  the 
cold  war  prism." 

Governor  Chris  Patten 
joined  mourners  paying  their 
last  respects  to  Deng  at  the 
New  China  News  Agency 
building.  Like  other  mourn- 
ers ■—  including  hih  succes- 
sor. Tung  Chee-hwa — he  was 
ushered  into  a room  draped 
in  white  cloth  with  a black 
border  and  lined  with  wreaths. 

At  the  front  of  the  room 
hung  a laige  black  and  white 
photograph  of  Deng  looking 
happy  and  alert  Mr  Patten 
bowed  three  times  before  the 
portrait  and  shook  bands 
with  some  of  the  who 

have  so  frequently  vilified 
him  in  the  press  — including 
Zhou  Nan,  director  of  the 
New  China  News  Agency  and 
favourite  to  be  the  Commu- 
nist Party  secretary  for  Hong 
Kong. 


Civil  servants 
to  stay  on  in 
Hong  Kong 
administration 


Diane  Stormont 

bn  Hong  Kong 


HONG  KONG’S  future 
leader  Tcung  Chee-hwa 
announced  yesterday  that 
he  would  re-appoint  the  ter- 
ritory’s top  tier  of  civil  ser- 
vants in  his  post-colonial 
administration. 

The  chief  secretary,  An- 
son Chan,  deputy  to  the  de- 
parting British  governor. 
Chris  Patten,  will  serve  as 
Mr  Tnng’s  number  two 
when  Hong  Kong  reverts  to 
China  later  year. 

The  financial  secretary, 
Donald  Tsang.  will  remain 
in  his  position  as  top  eco- 
nomic policy  planner,  a 'de- 
cision likely  to  be  wel- 
comed by  the  markets. 

Mr  Tung  said  he  wanted  , 
as  few  changes  as  possible 
during  the  transition  and  1 
was  keeping  on  the  old 
bands  because  they  were  j 
"good”.  He  was  speaking j 
on  his  return  from  Beijing, 
where  be  won  approval  for 
the  list  hours  before  the 
death  of  Deng  Xiaoping  was 
announced. 

More  than  150  years  of 
British  rule  ends  at  mid- 
night on  June  30 1997. 

The  lawyer  Elsie  Leung 

was  named  as  secretary  for 

justice,  replacing  the  attor- 
ney-general, Jeremy  Math- 
ews who,  as  a non-ethnic 
Chinese,  is  not  eligible  to 
remain  in  his  position. 

Mr  Tung,  a Shanghai-born 

shipping  magnate,  was 
named  in  December  to  suc- 
ceed Mr  Fatten. 

No  new  chief  executive  of 
the  Hong  Kong  monetary 
authority  (HKMA),  the  de  i 
facto  central  bank,  has  yet ! 
been  named.  The  position  Is 
now  held  by  Joseph  Yam. 
While  the  head  of  the 
HKMA  is  currently  chosen  ’ 
by  the  financial  secretory, 
and  does  not  need  to  be  rati- 
fied by  China,  Mr  Tung  said 
yesterday  he  would  like  to 
review  the  matter. 

Mr  Fatten  said  in  a state- 
ment that  he  welcomed  the 
reappointment  of  key  offi- 
cials to  the  post-handover 
government. — Reuter. 


‘Nobody  is  crying  now. 
The  age  of  crying  is  over9 


continued  from  page  1 
wept  inconsolably  in  the 
street  Mao’s  death  a few 
months  later  provoked 
stunned  disbelief  and  fear. 

Deng’s  demise  brought 
some  praise,  a few  quiet 
curses  and  mostly  shrugs.  But 
it  is  this  equanimity  that 
should  probably  rank  as  one 
of  his  great  achievements. 
The  hysteria  of  Maoism  be- 
longs to  the  past 

“Nobody  is  crying  this 
time,"  said  Li  Yuanzhl,  man- 
ageress of  a Taiwanese- 
funded  photograph  studio  on 
Wangfujlng,  the  Oxford  Street 
of  Beijing:  “The  age  of  crying 
is  over."  Her  shop  specialises 
in  selling  romantic  flmtasipg. 
Customers  pay  to  have  their 
photographs  taken  in  frothy 
ball  and  wedding  dresses. 

In  Tiananmen  Square,  the 
vast  expanse  of  concrete  that 
has  provided  a stage  for  some 
of  the  most  dramatic  episodes 
of  China's  political  history, 
the  national  flag  flew  at  half 
mast  while  a pink  fish-shaped 
kite  danced  in  the  sky  above. 
When  the  former  party  boss, 
Hu  Yaobang,  died  in  1989,  stu- 
dents poured  into  the  square 
to  mourn  his  passing  — and 
denounce  his  successors.  The 
only  protests  yesterday  were 
the  murmurings  of  photo- 
booth operators  angry  that  an 
influx  of  security  police  had 
hurt  thair  business. 

As  tributes  poured  in  from 
around  the  world,  many  in 
Tiananmen  had  still  not 
heard  that  Deng  was  dead.  A 
stallholder  next  to  the  flag- 
pole first  realised  something 
was  wrong  when  the  flag 


went  up  only  halfway.  He  was 
born  as  Deng  established 
power  in  1978  and  had  known 
no  other  leader. 

Asked  who  or  what  he  be- 
lieved In,  he  pointed  to  the 
logo  of  an  American  basket- 
ball team  on  a red  knitted  hat 
Orlando  Magic.  “Dead  or 
alive,  Deng  Is  not  going  to 
change  the  price  of  ciga- 
rettes." he  said. 

A teacher  from  Dalian,  In 
north-east  China,  was  more 
concerned.  She  had  just  ar- 
rived in  Beijing  with  a school 
football  team.  She  said  she 
heard  the  news  on  an  over- 
night train,  from  Manchuria. 
“It  felt  strange.  You  know  he 
has  to  die  but  when  it  hap- 
pens it  stffl  feels  odd." 

Across  fiie  Avenue  of  Eter- 
nal Peace,  souvenir  sellers  In- 
side the  Forbidden  City 
quickly. spotted  a new  market 


“Come  back  soon  and  we 
should  have  some  Deng  stuff 
too,”  said  the  keeper  of  a stall 
stacked  with  Mao 
memorabilia. 

Deng  frowned  on  the  per- 
sonality cult  but  Is  now  pow- 
erless to  stop  It  A ticket  seller 
struggling  to  drum  up  inter- 
est in  life-size  wax  figures 
also  spotted  an  opportunity. 
“Deng  is  dead  but  you  can 
still  see  Mm  here  if  you  come 
before  330,"  he  chirped.  Price 
of  admission:  10  yuan  (about 
75p>. 

“Mao  died  in  a different 
age.  We  were  immature  both 

pyschologically  and  politi- 
cally. Today  we  have  ma- 
tured. People  can  accept 
change.  Before  everyone  was 
terrified,"  said  Wen  Haiwan. 
the  owner  of  a shop  on  Wan- 
fojing.  “Without  him  I would 
never  have  had  this.  He  Is  a 
loss  to  our  country  but  he  is 
also  a man.  Like  everyone 
else,  he  gets  old,  be  gets  sick 
and  he  dies.” 

The  wax  museum,  however, 
is  a reminder  of  how  for  Chi- 
nese rulers  can  go  to  escape 
this.  Its  centrepiece  is  a mod- 
el of  Qln  Shi-huang,  builder  of 
the  Great  Wall  and  unifier  of 
China.  He  took  longevity  po- 
tions and  assembled  a terra- 
cotta army  to  guard  him  in 
death. 

He  died  in  the  middle  of  an 
Imperial  inspection  tour. 
Courtiers  were  so  frightened 
of  revealing  the  news  that 
they  used  a wagon  of  raw  fish 
to  mask  the  stench  of  the  em- 
peror’s corpse.  The  tour  con- 
tinued. Deng's  courtiers  wait- 
ed only  five  hours. 


Thus  did  a concerto  dedicated  to  Mazda’s 
management  philosophy  become  a 
testament  of  sorts  to  the  unspeakable 
horror  of  Hiroshima. 


Stephen  Moss  on  Michael  Nyman 
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THE  dew  Iron  Lady 
of  Nato  expansion 
arrived  in  Moscow 
yesterday  for  talks 
with  a Russian  lead- 
ership beginning  to  feel  the 
first  seismic  tremors  in  its 
own  back  yard. 

A barrage  of  Russian  hostil- 
ity greeted  Madeleine  Al- 
bright, the  US  secretary  of 
state,  who  wants  Russia  to 
back  Nato’s  eastward  march. 

At  the  same  time  the  Krem- 
lin found  Itself  the  object  of  a 
Furious  attack  — intensely 
relevant  to  Nato's  plans  and 
to  Russia's  aim  of  keeping 
firm  control  of  the  Black  Sea 
region  — by  the  Ukrainian 
president.  Leonid  Kuchma. 

He  accused  Russia  of  trying 
to  run  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States  with 
strong-arm  tactics,  and 
claimed  that  in  the  case  of  his 
own  country,  “Moscow  is  be- 
having as  If  Ukraine  is  not  a 
sovereign  state”. 

The  cause  of  his  ire  was  a 
series  of  statements  by  lead- 
ing Russian  nationalist  politi- 
cians, including  the  Moscow 
mayor  Yuri  Luzkhov.  who 
have  claimed  that  Sevastopol, 
the  Russian  Black  Sea  Beet 
base  in  Crimea,  is  a “Rus- ! 
sian"  town. 

But  Mr  Kuchma's  remarks, , 
made  in  a Russian  news- , 
paper,  had  a specific  Nato 
context  Ukraine,  previously 
neutral  in  the  superheated  de- 
bate about  expansion,  is  mov- 
ing towards  a position  where 
it  may  one  day  itself  apply  for 
membership. 

Mr  Kuchma  said:  “Lefs  be  j 
frank.  There  are  forces  in  | 


Russia  who  want  to  use  the 
improvement  of  relations  be- 
tween Ukraine  and  Nato  to 
blow  up  tension  in  Rnssian- 
Ukrainian  relations.  And 
Russia  itself  sometimes 
scares  the  world  and  forces 
some  former  members  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  to  seek  another 
umbrella.” 

Like  Russia.  Ukraine  wants 
a special  treaty  with  Nato.  but 
unlike  Russia  it  does  not  ob- 
ject to  the  accession  of  new 
members  or  claim  special 
rights  of  veto. 

If  Russia  refoses  to  sign  an 
agreement  with  Nato,  it  feces  , 
the  possibility  of  a new  rift 
with  Kiev,  which  will  forge 
relations  with  Nato  irrespec-  ; 
tive  of  Moscow's  position.  j 

With  its  oldest  ally,  Bul- 
garia, formally  applying  for , 
Nato  membership  this  week  | 
and  Romania  instating  yester- 
day that  it  has  to  be  in  the 
“first  wave”  of  new  members, 
Russia  faces  the  prospect  of 
losing  control  of  the  Black 
Sea  zone,  which  is  critical  to 
its  oil  exports. 

As  if  to  confirm  Russia's 
fear  of  losing  not  only  influ- 
ence in  eastern  Europe  but  its 
vulnerable  southern  under- 
belly as  well,  the  Georgian 
leader  Eduard  Shevardnadze 
said  in  the  Azerbaijan  capital 
Baku  an  Wednesday:  “No- 
body has  the  right  to  prevent 
this  or  other  countries  from 
integrating  with  any  other  in- 
ternational organisations,  in- 
dudlngNato.” 

The  only  succour  for  Mos- 
cow yesterday  came  in  the 
form  of  a conciliatory  state- 
ment by  the  visiting -Italian 
foreign  minister.  Lamberto 
Dini,  who  said  Italy  believed 
Nato  expansion  could  only 


US  secretary  of  state  Madeleine  Albright  enters  a Russian  Orthodox  chapel  in  Moscow 


take  place  “with  the  consent 
of  Russia,  not  against  its 
will". 

Despite  Nato  concessions 


Boris  Berezovsky,  a busi- 1 the  west  itself,"  he  said. 


nessman  and  deputy  secre- 
tary of  the  security  council, 
said  Europe  was  about  to  be 


allowing  Russia  to  redeploy 1 divided  again  into  two  camps. 


tanks,  armoured  vehicles  and 
artillery  in  greater  numbers 


"It  is  above  all  a decision  by 
the  west  that  Russia  cannot 


oh  its  western  flanks,  crltl-  be  integrated...  it  is  a totally 
cism  of  Nato  expansion  con-  aggressive  decision  with 
tinues  to  pour  from  Russia's  regard  to  Russia  that  is  also 


official  spokesmen. 


Sergei  Yastrzhembsky,  the 
presidential  press  secretary, 
appeared  to  hold  out  little 
hope  for  progress  in  today's 
| talks  between  Ms  Albright 
I and  President  Yeltsin.  He  said 
Russia  remained  implacably 
| opposed  to  Nato  expansion. 

“{Our  opposition]  will 
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King  family  back 
new  retrial  plea 
by  dying  ‘killer’ 


Martin  Walkw 
in  Washington 


AFTER  29  years  In 
prison  for  the  assassi- 
nation of  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King,  the  dying 
James  Earl  Ray  had  his  day 
in  court  yesterday  — albeit 
vicariously  — to  assert  his 
innocence  with  new  evi- 
dence and  demand  a retrial, 
with  the  backing  of  the 
black  civil  rights  leader’s 
family. 

Under  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  Hollywood  film-maker 
Oliver  Stone,  who  is  plan- 
ning an  “Mt.k"  movie  to 
complete  his  1960s  cine- 
matic sagas  of  “JFK"  and 
“Nixon”.  Ray's  British- 
based  lawyer  offered  state- 
of-the-art  ballistic  evidence 
to  show  that  the  bullet 
which  killed  King  was  not 
fired  from  the  rifle  which 
carried  Ray’s  fingerprints. 

This  is  the  eighth  attempt 
at  a retrial.  Each  of  the  pre- 
vious seven  was  thrown  out 
by  the  courts  on  the  basis  of 
Ray’s  initial  confession  to 
shooting  King  as  he  stood 
on  the  balcony  of  the  Lor- 
raine motel  in  Memphis  on 
April  4 1968. 

Ray  was  arrested  at 
Heathrow  three  months 
later,  and  the  ability  of  this 
unsuccessful  and  on-the-rnn 
bank  robber  from  Missouri 
to  obtain  false  travel  docu- 
ments has  inspired  many 
conspiracy  theories. 

“James  Earl  Ray  confes- 
sed, then  tried  to  recant.  No 
test  of  a bullet  Is  going  to 
change  that,”  the  Tennes- 
see district  attorney.  John 
Campbell,  said  yesterday, 
opposing  the  retrial  motion. 

“The  county  has  looked 
at  this.  The  state  has  looked 
at  this.  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  looked  at  this  and 
Congress  has  looked  at  it. 
James  Earl  Ray  did  it. 
Period.” 

But  for  the  first  time,  the 
King  family  — having 
signed  a contract  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  Mr  Stone's 
Him  — is  also  demanding  a 
retrial,  and  backed  Ray's 
legal  appeal  at  Shelby 
county  criminal  court, 
Memphis, 

“1  don’t  think  his  trial,  if 
granted,  will  necessarily 
give  the  unequivocal  proof. 
But  at  least  we  will  know 
more  than  we  do  now,”  said 
Dexter  King,  the  son  of  the 
murdered  black  leader. 
“The  lack  of  a satisfactory 
resolution  to  questions  sur- 
rounding the  assassination  I 


exceptionally  dangerous  for  1 remain,  whatever  the  out- 
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come  of  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Atlantic 
alliance,”  he  said. 

The  foreign  minister,  Yev- 
geny Primakov,  echoed  that 
line,  adding  at  a joint  press 
conference  with  Mr  Dini  that 
Russia  "has  a negative  posi- 
tion on  Nato  expansion  and 
will  continue  to  hold  this 
position". 


has  been  a source  of  con- 
tinuing pain  and  hardship.” 

Prom  his  prison  hospital 
in  Nashville.  Ray.  aged  68, 
was  preparing  yesterday 
for  another  dramatic  move 
in  his  campaign  for  a 
retrial  — an  unprecedented 
appearance  on  a television 
show  to  appeal  for  a liver 
transplant,  without  which 
doctors  say  he  is  likely  to 
die  “within  weeks”, 

“He  is  very  seriously  ilL 
so  there  is  a need  to  hurry 
along.”  said  bis  London- 
based  lawyer,  William  Pep- 
per. “James  is  innocent, 
and  I can  prove  it.” 

“There  is  new  technology 
available,  such  as  new 
lighting  and  new  scanning 
and  so  forth,  that  will  en- 
able us  to  establish  that  the 
bullet  that  killed  Dr  King 
did  not  come  out  of  the  rifle 
that  carried  James’s  finger- 
prints.” Mr  Pepper  said  be- 
fore yesterday’s  bearing. 

The  bnllet  which  killed 


‘James  Earl  Ray 
confessed,  then 
tried  to  recant. 

No  test  of  a 
bullet  is  going 
to  change  that’ 

King  has  been  a matter  of 
controversy  since  1993. 
when  a Memphis  homicide 
detective.  Barry  Linville. 
who  attended  King's  aut- 
opsy, said  for  the  first  time 
that  the  “murder  bullet” 
which  came  back  from  the 
FBI’s  laboratories  squashed 
and  flattened  and  in  three 
pieces  was  not  tile  “virtu- 
ally intact"  bullet  which  he 
saw  removed  from  the  body. 

Mr  Pepper  claimed  In 
court  yesterday  to  be  able 
to  identify  tbe  shadowy 
“Raoul”  who  Ray  has  long 
claimed  set  him  up  as  the 
scapegoat  for  the  killing. 

This  is  part  of  Mr  Pep- 
per’s own  complex  theory 
of  Mafia  and  political  con- 
spiracy to  silence  King  jnst 
as  his  support  of  tbe  anti- 
Vietnam  war  campaign  was 
becoming  a serious  prob- 
lem for  President  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

Because  he  confessed  to 
the  killing,  and  thus 
avoided  a trial,  Ray's  role 
in  the  assassination  has 
never  been  tested  in  a court 
of  law. 


ing  now. 
inq  is  over 
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Senate  widens 
funding  inquiry 


News  in  brief 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 

FEDERAL  marshals  were 
yesterday  serving  44 
subpoenas  — involving 
148  people  on  four  continents 
— to  witnesses  ordered  to  ap- 
pear before  the  United  States 
Senate  for  what  threatens  to 
be  a.  monumental  public  in- 
quiry into  tbe  campaign  fund- 
raising of  President  Clinton 
and  the  Democrats  last  year. 

The  government  operations 
committee  seems  determined 
to  look  for  evidence  that  pol- 
icy towards  China,  Taiwan, 
Indonesia,  Thailand  and 
Paraguay  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  donations.  The 
implications  for  the  president 
are  potentially  more  damag- 
ing than  Whitewater. 

It  has  demanded  an  account 
of  meetings  between  the  Chi- 
nese prime  minister,  Li  Peng, 
and  Mochtar  Riady,  the  Indo- 
nesia-based bead  of  the  Lippo 
Group,  a main  source  of  cam- 
paign funds. 

A new  area  of  inquiry  was 
opened  by  subpoenas  regard- 
ing Mr  Clinton’s  role  in  frus- 
trating a coup  in  Paraguay, 
and  the  donation  of  $806,000 
(£504,000)  by  executives  of 
Future  Tech  International  in 
Miama  Mark  Jimenez,  Philip- 
pines-born head  of  the  group, 
gave  $100,000  to  tbe  Demo- 
cratic national  committee  on 
the  day  the  coup  began,  a day 
on  which  he  was  in  the  White 
House  appealing  to  senior 
national  security  council  staff 
to  block  the  coup. 

Whether  or  not  the  dona- 
tions or  Mr  Jimenez's  busi- 
ness intersets  in  Paraguay 


were  involved,  Mr  Clinton  op- 
posed the  coup,  promised  sup- 
port to  the  beleaguered  Presi- 
dent Juan  Carlos  Wasmosy, 
and  arranged  sanctuary  at  the 
US  »?IT|bflnwy. 

The  inquiry  into  Asian 
links  to  flmdraising  began 
with  the  investigation  of  John 
Huang,  a former  Lippo  group 
employee  who  was  appointed 
to  a senior  post  in  the  com- 
merce department  before 
joining  the  Democratic 
national  committee  in  1995  as 
the  main  organiser  of  cam- 
paign donations  from  Asian- 
Americans.  More  than  half 
the  $4  million  he  raised  has 
been  returned  as  “Improper”. 

In  a separate  investigation, 
the  justice  department  has 
brought  in  counter-espionage 
experts  to  help  Investigate 
meetings  — apparently  bug- 
ged by  US  intelligence  agen- 
cies — which  Mr  Huang  held 
in  the  Chinese  embassy  at  a 
time  when  he  was  receiving 
intelligence  briefings  on  j 
China  and  helping  to  shape 
trade  policy  towards  it  1 

The  Senate  is  also  Invest!-  j 
gating  Mr  Clinton’s  old  friend  | 
Ira  Magnzlner.  who  led  tbe  1 
abortive  health  reform  task  1 
force,  in  connection  with  | 
meetings  he  held  with  tbe  US- 
Thalland  Business  Council  on 
trade  policy. 

James  Wood,  head  of  the 
American  Institute  in  Tai- 
wan, has  been  subpoenad  in 
connection  with  allegations  of 
fundraising  efforts  there. 
Mark  Middleton,  another 
Clinton  aide  Involved  in  US- 
Taiwan  trade  links,  has  been 
served  with  an  order  to  sur- 
render his  records  and  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Senate. 


Liz  Taylor  undergoes  brain 
surgery  for  benign  tumour 


K I EUROSURGEONS  began 
lx  operating  on  the  actress 
Elizabeth  Taylor  yesterday 
to  remove  a benign  brain 
tumour,  a hospital  spokes- 
man said. 

Ron  Wise  said  everything 
was  going  as  planned  at  the 
Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Cen- 
tre in  Beverly  Hills. 

The  tumour,  on  the  left 
side  of  Mb  Taylor’s  brain, 
was  detected  during  a rou- 
tine physical  examination.  1 
Doctors  expect  Ms  Taylor, , 

Gun  attack  on  i 
Iran  centre 

Gunmen  attacked  Iran's  cul- 
tural centre  In  the  central 
Pakistani  city  of  Multan  yes- 
terday killing  seven  people, 
including  its  director,  Mo- 
hammed All  Rahimi.  officials 
said. 

A Hama  Sajid  Naqvi,  leader 
of  the  Shi’tte  Tehrik-i-Jafria 
Pakistan  group,  claimed  rival 
Sipah-i-Sahaba  Pakistan  ac- 
tivists carried  out  the  attack. 
There  was  no  comment  from 
the  SSP.  — Reuter. 

Peru  toll  rises 

President  Alberto  Fujimori 
joined  efforts  to  recover  the 
bodies  of  villagers  killed  by  a 
mudslide  in  the  Peruvian 
Andes.  As  many  as  300  people 
were  feared  dead,  and  hopes 
were  dimming  yesterday  that 
any  more  survivors  would  be 
found.  — AP. 

Appeal  for  unity 

The  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party  Qf  the  Left  (PDSX  the 
largest  group  in  Italy's  gov- 
erning coalition,  opened  a 


who  will  be  65  next  week, 
to  recover  without 
complications. 

The  operation,  planned 
for  Monday,  was  postponed, 
partly  because  she  was  suf- 
fering from  flu  and  also  be- 
cause of  a scheduling  con- 
flict with  her  surgeons. 

Ms  Taylor  attended  a gala 
65tb  birthday  party  in 
Hollywood  on  Sunday  to 
benefit  Aids  research.  Her 
birthday  is  on  February 
27— Reuter. 


party  congress  yesterday  with 
an  appeal  for  party  unity  as  it 
mulls  its  future  in  Europe. 
“We  want  to  create  in  Italy  a 
left  that  is  more  united,  tied 
to  Europe,"  said  leader  Mas- 
simo d'Alema.  — Reuter. 

Prowler  fears 

Fearing  attacks  by  prowling 
wolves,  a Finnish  village  near 
the  Russian  border  has  hired 
taxis  to  drive  children  safely 
to  school.  Locals  have , 
reported  hearing  packs  howl-  , 
ing  at  night.  — AP. 

N Korea  food  aid 

South  Korea  and  the  United 
States  say  they  will  provide 
£3,750,000  and  £6,250,000 
respectively  of  food  aid  to 
North  Korea  in  actions  that 
could  help  lead  to  a resolution 
of  the  impasse  over  a high- 
ranking  North  Korean  defer- ; 
tor.  — New  York  Times. 

Condom  con 

Eight  Thai  transvestites  are 
planning  to  sue  a local  doctor 
they  riaim  put  condoms  filled 
with  salt  water  Instead  of  sili- 
con implants  in  their 
breasts.  — AP. 


Rewarding  work  with  children 


wfahme  popular  Knmon  method. 

Kmrton’s  success  is  due  largely  to  the  care  and  devotion  of  our  ever 
spending  team  of  Instructors.  Each  Instructor  works  part-time  on  a seff 
employed  basts  running  a study  ontre  in  their  local  area.  Since  hot  opening 
in  dais  country  demand  for  new  Roman  centres  has  increased  dramatically. 


people  to  train  in  helping  children  leam  the  Kumou  Method. 
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Now  you  can  buy  the  amazing  MESH 
Elite  Ultima  for  only  £999  4-  VAT. 

This  award  winning  PC  features  full  muttimecBa 
and  Internet  access  PLUS  a TV  toner  with 
Teletext  and  video  capture. 

This  offer  will  end  on  February  28th,  so 
don’t  miss  out.  Call  MESH  Sales  now  on 
0181  452  1111.  Delivery  is  within  5 days* 
and  there  are  3 ways  to  pay*. 
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PC  Direct  Best  Buy 


“For  die  money  you'd  be  hard  pressed 
lo  find  a better  deal"  - Dec  96 


Computer  Shopper 
Best  Buy 


“Stunning.  The  MESH  system  is 
feature  packed  and  at  a very 
competitive  price.  What  more  could 
you  ask  for  in  a PC?”  - Oct  96 


Computer  Buyer 
Award  Winner 
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The  warring  Tories 

Labour  will  stay  united:  until  the  election 


FOR  A WHILE  at  the  start  of  this  week 
there  were  signs  of  good  cheer  among 
the  woebegone  band  who  form  the  Con- 
servative Party's  top  echelons.  First, 
because  Monday  night’s  debate  on  BSE 
not  only  spared  them  a motion  of  no 
confidence  but  left  those  on  the  other  | 
side  who  had  speculated  on  a govern- 
ment defeat  looking  a little  naive.  And j 
then  because  of  the  Tote;  the  ludicrous 
disarray  as  sources  close  to  the  Shadow  1 
Chancellor  speculated  on  its  privatisa- 
tion. only  for  Robin  Cook,  both  as 
policy  chief  and  an  expert  on  racing,  to 
bang  the  idea  on  the  head.  “Labour’s  I 
disintegration  has  begun”,  the  Tory 
Party  chairman.  Dr  Mawhinney,  was 
chortling  in  Wednesday’s  papers.  What 
he  couldn’t  see  as  he  said  it  was  that 
Fate  was  standing  behind  him  with  a 
very  large  mallet  But  for  the  death  of 
Deng  Xiaoping,  monopolising  yester- 
day's front  pages,  the  humiliation 
would  have  been  even  more  painfuL 
What  Malcolm  Rifkind  did  with  his 
reference  to  “hostility”  rather  than 
“neutrality”  towards  EMU  was  to  mod- 
ulate from  what  the  Cabinet  had  agreed 
to  pretend  to  think  on  the  issue  to  what 
all  but  three  or  four  of  its  members 
actually  think:  that  joining  EMU  in  any 
foreseeable  future  would  be  neither 
right  nor,  for  a Conservative  govern- 
ment, even  possible.  We’re  asked  to 
believe  that  Malcolm  and  Ken  have 
settled  it  all  over  a noggin,  and  agreed 
that  any  hostility  is  directed  towards 
the  prospect  of  joining  without  conver- 
gence between  participating  economies, 
and  not  to  joining  as  such.  But  a causus 
belli  like  this  cannot  be  swept  away  by 
a noggin.  It  would  take  the  annual 
output  of  Whitbread’s  Brewery  to  wash 
it  away.  And  that  doesn’t  just  reflect 
political  animosity.  At  the  heart  of  the 
problem  is  the  gravity  of  the  Issue. 
Great  swathes  of  the  wider  Conserva- 
tive Party  have  long  feared  that  submit- 
ting ourselves  to  EMU  would  represent 


Mobutu  must  go  and  quickly 

This  is  a necessary  condition  to  achieve  peace  in  Zaire 


PRESIDENT  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  has  not 
survived  30  years  as  one  of  the  most 
loathed  despots  in  Africa  without  learn- 
ing a thing  or  two  about  double-dealing. 
His  nephew,  Ngbada  Nzambo  Ko 
Ayumba,  now  in  Cape  Town  apparently 
preparing  for  peace  talks  with  rebel 
leader  Laurent  Desire  Kabila,  or  his 
envoys,  is  there  in  Mobutu’s  name. 
Prime  Minister  Kengo  wa  Dondo,  host- 
ing talks  in  the  Zairean  capital  with  a 
clutch  of  African  foreign  ministers  and 
the  Organisation  of  African  Unity  head, 
Salim  Ahmed  Salim,  knew  nothing  of 
the  meeting  with  the  rebels  who  have 
taken  a large  slice  of  the  country  in  the 
last  few  months.  Instead  he  — in  Mobu- 
tu's name  — is  working  towards  an 
unrealistic  United  Nations  resolution 
for  regional  peace.  And  the  Zairean 
Ministry  of  Defence  — the  right  arm  of 
the  presidency  — yesterday  threatened 
a new  round  of  bombing  and  vowed  to 
carry  on  the  war  “to  retake  all  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  invaders.” 

Mobutu  is  pursuing  three  contradic- 
tory avenues  simultaneously  in  the 
hope  of  saving  his  face  and  his  presi- 
dency. He  is  a specialist  in  diplomatic 
confusion  and  fudge,  as  countries  such 
as  Uganda,  Rwanda  and  Angola  have  1 
learned  to  their  cost  over  the  years. 

The  South  African  mediators  and  the 
skilful  UN  Secretary-General’s  Special 
Envoy  to  the  Great  Lakes,  Mohamed 
Sahnoun,  will  have  to  call  Mobutu’s 
bluff  if  the  Cape  Town  peace  talks  are  to  , 
have  a chance  of  success.  Mobutu’s  j 
nephew  is  seeing  Kabila,  or  his  envoys,  ; 


because  the  president  knows  the  war 
has  been  lost  The  regime’s  hope,  cer- 
tainly vain,  is  to  hide  this  by  buying 
Kabila  off  with  a gold-plated  govern- 
ment position,  as  every  opposition  poli- 
tician has  been  bought  off  over  the 
years. 

The  weak  UN  Resolution  1097  which 
nails  for  a ceasefire,  dialogue,  an  elec- 
toral process,  and  an  international  con- 
ference on  the  region,  can  also  serve 
Mobutu  well,  by  obscuring  the  fact  that 
his  own  legitimacy  is  on  the  line. 

The  Defence  Ministry  could  be  ig- 
nored as  mere  bluster  if  the  bombing 
raids  this  week  by  planes  piloted  by 
European  mercenaries  had  not  killed 
and  wounded  a number  of  civilians.  As 
they  know  themselves  there  are  no 
“invaders”  in  Eastern  Zaire  to  provide 
an  excuse  for  their  bombing  of  Zairean 
civilians.  This  indigenous  rebellion  has 
its  roots  in  the  years  of  neglect  and 
repression  which  have  turned  the 
people  against  their  president  and 
brought  even  his  own  military  to  defect 
in  their  thousands  to  Kabila. 

There  is  only  one  solution  to  the 
crisis  in  Zaire  — immediate  peace  talks 
between  the  Mobutu  government  and 
the  rebels  in  which  the  new  military 
balance  is  recognised.  Kabila’s  long- 
time demand  that  Mobutu  must  give  up 
power  is  a sine  qua  non  for  the  end  of 
the  war.  Only  then  can  the  Hutu  ex- 
tremists whom  his  military  are  arming 
daily  in  their  refugee  camps  in  the 
centre  of  Zaire  be  neutralised,  and  the 
regional  spiral  of  violence  be  checked. 


The  Feelgood  Factor:  an  update 

With  two  months  to  go  voters  refuse  to  respond  to  prosperity 
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the  decisive  moment  when  Britain 
abandoned  any  ambition  to  govern  it- 
self Some  of  die  voices  which  used  to 
dispute  that  are  silent;  or,  like  Michael 
Heseltine,  muted;  or  gone  to  the 
Natwest  Bank,  like  Douglas  Hurd.  The 
smell  of  electoral  defeat,  which  in  nor- 
mal times  would  make  warring  factions 
pull  together,  is  prising  them  further 
apart  Many  believe  that  only  a hostile, 
response  to  all  further  integration  — 
and  indeed  a commitment  to  roll  inte- 
gration back  — can  save  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  on  May  1.  Yet  by  clamouring 
for  it  they  simply  ensure  that  the  Chan- 
cellor, the  most  successful  minister  in 
their  government  and  not  a man  to 
temper  his  principles,  will  be  forced  to 
do  constant  public  battle.  Add  to  that 
the  general  expectation  that  defeat  may 
provoke  not  just  a leadership  contest 
but  a battle  for  the  soul  of  the  party  and 
it's  clear  that  they  now  have  a problem 
beyond  the  ministrations  of  spin  doc- 
tors. As  Belloc  wrote  of  physicians: 
“They  answered,  as  they  took  their 
fees /There  is  no  cure  for  this  disease.” 

It  is  no  good  them  hoping  that  the 
Labour  Party  will  disintegrate  on  this 
scale  between  now  and  May  1.  They  too 
have  potentially  serious  divisions  on 
EMU  and  Europe  but  wounds  will  not 
bleed  until  they  are  in  government 
Though  not  without  their  own  dissi- 
dents, the  Liberal  Democrats  alone  can 
campaign  without  qualms,  though  the 
European  commitment  in  yesterday’s 
mini-manifesto,  while  showing  a judi- 
cious tailoring-down  of  earlier  aspira- 
tions, still  chimes  awkwardly  with  the 
prevailing  national  mood.  The  docu- 
ment will  be  welcomed  by  many  Guard- 
ian readers,  and  — especially  for  its 
refusal  to  share  New  Labour's  horror  of 
tax-and-spend  commitments  — by  many 
Old  Labour  voters.  It’s  the  fiat e of  the 
Lib-Dems  under  our  system  to  be  stuck 
on  the  sfrirfineR,  but  that’s  often  where 
you  get  the  truest  account  of  the  game. 


The  genetic  tests’  flawed  results 


Labour,  still 
repressing  itself 


HE  decision  by  the 
Association  of  British 
Insurers  (ABI)  to 
require  people  to  divulge  the 
results  at  a genetic  test  when 

applying  frn*  1 tfo  prilirtog  nwrlw 

the  industry’s  first  move 
towards  open  discrimination 
against  people  with  a genetic 
predisposition  to  a disease 
(Gene  junction,  February  20). 

The  discovery  of  a genetic 
risk  factor  for  late-onset  Alz- 
heimer’s disease  has  been  a 
fairly  recent  development. 
Scientists  do  not  yet  folly 
understand  its  implications 
and  there  have  been  sugges- 
tions in  America  this  week 
that  researchers  have  been 
chasing  the  wrong  gene.  Were 
a genetic  test  for  Alzheimer's 
disease  to  become  available  In 
the  UK,  It  is  likely  that  it 
would  only  tell  an  individual 
that  they  may,  as  opposed  to 
will,  develop  the  disease  in 
later  life. 

In  essence,  the  ABI  is  apply- 
ing a simple  and  potentially 
misleading  solution  to  what, 
in  the  case  of  many  diseases, 
will  remain  a highly-complex 
and  unresolved  area  for  some 
time  to  come.  By  doing  so,  it 
will  not  only  deter  people 
from  coming  forward  to  find 
out  more  about  their  health 
needs  and  possible  treatment, 
but  compound  existing  public 


fears  about  genetics  and  its 
implications. 

Harry  Cayton- 
Executtve  Director, 
Alzheimer’s  Disease  Society. 
10  Greencoot  Place, 

London  SWiP  1PH. 


HAS  it  not  occurred  to  in- 
surance companies  that 


M Msurance  companies  that 
genetic  testing  cuts  both 
ways?  Certainty  removes  risk 
and  can  make  insurance 
redundant  It  only  works  be- 
cause substantial,  long-term 
premiums  can  be  collected 
from  the  insured  who  believe 
thwt  they  may  be  at  risk  when 
in  feet  they  are  not  Anyone 
assured  that  they  are  low-risk 
following  a genetic  test  would 
either  cancel  their  insurance 
or  at  least  require  that  their 
premiums  be  substantially 
reduced.  The  premiums  pay- 
able by  those  known  to  be  at 
risk  would  therefore  have  to 
be  astronomical  and  probably 
unaffordable.  Is  this  the  end 
of  insurance  as  we  know  it? 
Don  Fairservice. 

16  Grove  Avenue, 

London  N102AR- 


the  CF  gene  (or  (me  ofits  mu- 
tations), although  my  wife 
does  not 

Am  I now  to  be  penalised  by 
the  life-insurance  companies 
for  this?  I fed.  I should  not  be. 
The  reasoning  goes  like  this. 
CF  is  the  most  common,  gen- 
etic disease  with  high  early 
mortality.  In  order  tip  be  the 
most  common,  it  must  there- 
fore imbue  its  carriers  (not  its 
sufferers,  who  are  frequently 
sterile)  with  some  advantage 
over  non-carriers.  So,  where's 
my  discount? 

Alan  Potter. 

41  The  Crescent, 

Loughtan,  Essex  IG104PY. 


CRITICS  are  rightly  wary 
Of  insurance  companies’ 


SIX  years  ago,  my  wife  and 
I had  genetic  counselling. 


Vof  insurance  companies' 
plena  to  take  account  of  gen- 
etio-test  results.  Nevertheless, 
there  may  be  benefits  to  such 
tests.  Certainly,  life  cover 
might  be  more  expensive  for 
those  with  a statistically  sig- 
nificant chance  of  dying 
younger.  On  the  other  band, 
should  pensions  not  he 
cheaper? 

Peter  Hearty. 

H Mflfeking  Road, 

London  E164NS. 


*91  had  genetic  counselling. 
I have  a brother  who  had  cys- 
tic fibrosis  and  so  I was  al- 
most certainly  a carrier.  As  it 
turns  out,  I do  indeed  carry 


GEORGE  Monbio t is  right 
in  pointing  out  the  evil  of 


My  boy  Colin 


I AM  the  mother  of  Colin 
Stagg  and  have  only  just 


IT  waysNTA  CV&uErf  AFTER  ALL— 
n#i/STA  MOUfJTA/r4  KB'S  SHAKES 

s.  


I Stagg  and  have  only  just 
read  your  feature  on  my  son 
(Stagg  at  bay,  January  IS). 
Towards  the  end  of  the  article, 
you  say  that  relations  with  his 
mother  “are  strained"  and 
you  mention  my  walking  out 
on  my  husband.  That  I did, 
but  what  you  do  not  tell  your 
readers  1s  why.  It  was  not  just 
“for  another  man".  In  fact,  he 
drove  me  out  by  his  refusal  to 
work  and  . . . (you  could  give 
any  other  true  examples). 

As  to  my  relationship  with 
Colin,  along  with  my  present 
husband  Z stood  by  him  from 
the  moment  be  was  first 
accused.  We  both  attended  an  1 
the  committal  hearings  at 
Wimbledon  and  one  or  other 
of  us  would  see  him  in  Wands- 
worth prison  while  he  was  on 
remand  at  every  available  pos- 
sibility. We  gave  him  money 
and  always  took  along  dean 
clothing.  We  never  let  him 
down,  as  he  weU  knows. 

After  his  acquittal,  and  col- 1 
Iecting  a fortune  from  the  j 
News  of  the  World,  he  didn't 
want  to  know  us.  There  was 
not  even  a Christmas  card,  and 
the  first  we  knew  cf  his  mar- 
riage to  that  “model  of  sub- 
urban gentility  and  virtuous 
young  womanhood"  was  from 
reporters.  If  only  you  knew  the 
real  truth  about  the  woman. 
Hilda  Carr. 

BendemeerRoad, 

London  STW15. 


i ■ vi3/ 
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Where  the  wild  tilings  are 


YOUR  report  (Dales  au- 
thorities bridle  at  influx  of 


■ thorities  bridle  at  influx  of 
horses,  February  18)  high- 
lights some  of  the  problems 
facing  the  Pennine  bridleway. 
People  like  to  roam  free  but ! 
Increasingly  they  bring 
horses,  scramble  motorbikes, 
four-wheel-drive  vehicles  and 
mountain  bikes  with  fh«»m  — 
all  off  road. 

Just  how  many  bikes  can  a 
ground-nesting  pair  of  cur- 
lews cope  with?  The  York- 
shire sandwort  (now  less  than. 1 
2,000  plants  existing  in  the  i 
country)  is  not  competing 
well  with  visitors,  and  even  1 


the  poor  old  sheep  farmer  has 
got  his  back  against  the  wall 
as  bikes  rush  past 
With  all  our  vested  inter- 
ests, we  are  loving  our  wilder- 
ness to  death.  Wildlife  in  the 
hill  country  has  plenty  to  cry 
about — we  must  not  let  unre- 
stricted tourism  destroy  our 
northern  hills. 

Hilary  Fenten. 

The  Shaws,  Selside, 

Nr  Settle,  N Yorks  BD24  0HZ. 


We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  of  letters. 
We  may  edit  them:  shorter  ones 
are  more  likely  to  appear 


Commonwealth  concerns 


YET  again  we  see  the  utter 
uselessness  of  the  Com- 


Up  the  Tube 


THE  CONSERVATIVES’  only  hope  of 
salvation  lies  with  the  economy.  The 
reason  for  delaying  the  election  until 
May  is  that  their  finely  honed  plans  are 
geared  to  a doomsday  increase  in  the 
Feelgood  Factor.  It  is  the  last  chance  to 
rescue  themselves  from  oblivion.  In 
1992  John  Major’s  fortunes  revived  on 
the  back  of  an  expanding  economy 
including  a 4 per  cent  rise  in  living 
standards  during  the  election  quarter- 
Can  it  be  done  again? 

Yesterday  the  CBI  revised  its  fore- 
casts. Because  of  the  strong  pound  — 
which  boosts  imports  and  hits  exports 
— - the  economy  is  likely  to  grow  by  only 
2.8  per  cent  in  1997  compared  with  the 
Treasury’s  3.5  per  cent  Theoretically 
this  ought  to  reduce  the  Feelgood  Fac- 
tor. But  nothing  is  simple.  The  unex- 
pected surge  in  the  pound  will  hit 
exports  — which  are  not  visible  to  the 
man  in  the  street  — but  it  will  also 
reduce  inflation  prospects  (munh  more 


visible)  thereby  postponing  a rise  in 
interest  rates  (which  wouldn't  have 
been  needed  in  the  first  place  if  the 
Government  hadn’t  lowered  taxes  in 
the  budget  instead  of  raising  them). 
Meanwhile  the  Ill-advised  tax  cuts  will 
be  paid  Into  April  pay  packets  backed 
by  the  prospect  of  the  £20  billion  build- 
ing society  payout 
And  all  this  to  the  descant  of  a 
booming  stock  exchange  which  has  en- 
riched shareholders  (mainly  pension 
fends)  by  an  unprecedented  £500  billion 
during  fee  past  six  years.  Voters  have 
seen  beyond  this  to  fee  major  economic 
mistakes,  fee  cynical  economic  ma- 
nipulations and  fee  obsession  wife 
removing  people  without  jobs  from  the 
unemployment  figures.  Voters  are  now 
so  sceptical  about  official  claims  they 
refuse  to  believe  what  may  well  be  true 
— feat  most  people  in  employment, 
however  insecure  they  feel,  have  sel- 
dom had  it  so  good. 


I AM  glad  that  Sir  Colin  Mar- 
shall has  Joined  the  call  for 


I shall  has  Joined  the  call  for 
more  capital  investment  In 
London's  juddering  Tube  sys- 
tem (We  all  need  London 
Underground,  February  20). 

It  was  Barbara  Castle's  skil- 
fol  1968  Transport  Act  that 
enabled  the  GLC  to  play  a piv- 
otal role  in  financing  and  con- 
trolling London  Transport. 
Alas,  the  Heath  government 
delayed  the.  fleet  Line,  now 
the  extended  Jubilee  Line  to 
south-east  London  (being 
built  at  20  times  the  original 
cost).  But  from  1973  until  1977 
a Labour  GLC  continued  to 
play  a major  resourcing  func- 
tion as  we  did  in  the  1980s. 

All  of  this  puts  a focus  on 
the  need  for  an  all-London 
elected  authority  with  a plan- 
ning  and  transport  function. 1 
It  is  the  most  imperative  po- 1 
Utical  need  for  the  capital.  I 

IUtyd  Harrington.  i 

GLC  deputy  leader  1973-85. 

16  Lea  House, 

Salisbury  Street 

London  NWB  8BJ. 


I uselessness  of  the  Com- 
monwealth as  a force  for  good 
(Commonwealth:  group  split 
over  action  against  Nigeria, 
February  19;.  Blighted  by  a 
iflrfr  of  leadership,  it  has  be- 
come impossible  for  this  over- 
blown body  to  reach  meaning- 
ful agreement  on  anything  of 
substance. 

Will  the  representatives  of 
Africa’s  Commonwealth 
members  feel  comfortable 
with  the  responsibility  that 
means  that  action  has  to  be 
taken  against  “one  of  their 
own",  and  that  agreeing  with 
Canada  or  Britain  is  not  an 
act  of  treason  against  their 
race,  but  more  an  act  cf  faith 
that  could  have  a.  massive 
bearing  on  their  fotnre?  Until 
they  do,  the  whole  edifice  is  a 
sham  and  should  be  seen  as 
such. 

For  any  investigatory  body 
to  say  more  evidence  is 
needed  on  the  Nigerian  situa-. 
tion  is  an  abdication  of  this 
responsibility. 

Tom  Robbins. 

3 Norton  Hall  Lane, 

Norton  Canes,  Staffs  WS11 2PG. 


The  attention  alone  it  has  fo- 
cused on  Nigeria  for  out- 
weighs the  efforts  of  the  UN 
or  even  the  OAU.  Even  the 
African-led  action  In  Liberia 
has  been  fraught  with  diffi- 
culties. Imperfect  as  the  Com- 
monwealth may  be.  the  alter- 
natives are  far  worse. 

L Freitas. 

22  Cra  veils  Road, 

Harpenden,  Hert  AL5 1BD. 


However  limited  the 
Commonwealth  action 


ll  Commonwealth  action 
has  been,  it  must  compare 
favourably  to  the  nil  effect  cf 
any  other  comparable  body. 


rusterial  Action  Group 
seeks  effective  action  over 
human-rights  abuses,  Africa’s 
most  numerous  nation  is 
making  real  progress  towards 
the  return  of  multi-party  de- 
mocracy. The  next  local  elec- 
tions  are  In  three  weeks’ 
time,  and  the  building  of  flue 
countrywide  party  organisa- 
tions needed  to  meet  next 
year’s  national  target  date  is 
going  ahead  at  some  speed. 

Nigeria’s  economy  is  im- 
proving, morale  in  the  busi- 
ness community  appears  high 
and  there  are  real  prospects 
that  the  new  outline  constitu- 
tion can  be  made  to  work.  Ni- 
geria's friends  can  support 
the  present  party  develop- 
ments, which  are  inrHgppns. 
able  to  a return  to  democracy . 
Michael  S Watson. 

13  Wood  Vale, 

London  N10  3DJ. 


February  18).  I cannot  under- 
stand why  the  main  problem 
is  one  by  which  the  new  gene 
technologies  “are  likely  only 
to  be  available  to  the  few  who 
cannot  afford  them".  Once 
everyone  can  afford  such 
technologies,  will  it  then  be 
right  to  rid  the  world  of  all 
people  who  are  homosexual 
or  shorter  than  the  norm? 

No,  this  rings  bells  of  Hit- 
ler’s attempts  at  creating  an 
Aryan  master  race.  The  only 
difference  will  be  that  the  tyr- 
anny will  not  be  of  one  insane 
individual  but  of  the  opinions 
of  the  populist  majority. 
Adrian  Elliot. 

T1I3  Mantefiore  House, 
Wessex  Lane, 

Swaythling,  Southampton-. 


J ACK  Straw’s  commitment 
to  repeal  the  anti-gay  Sec- 


GEORGE  Monbiots  article 
is  flawed.  Eugenics  first 


in  pointing  out  the  evil  of 
genetic  selection  (Rock-a-bye 
baby  with  the  perfect  genes. 


%ills  flawed.  Eugenics  first 
achieved  popularity  In  Brit- 
ain, and  received  support 
from  both  ends  of  the  political 
spectrum,  including  the  Fabi- 
ans. By  1943,  30  states  in  the 
US  practised  sterilisation  on 
“genetic”  grounds,  and  more 
people  were,  sterilised  there 
than  in  Nazi  Germany.  Kath- 
erine O’Hanlon  of  Stamford 
University,  who  Monblot 
quotes,  is  dearly  no  historian. 
Robert  HJggo. 

9RathenRoad, 

Manchester  M204QJ. 


vJto  repeal  the  anti-gay  Sec- 
tion 28  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  is  welcome  (Scorn 
for  Straw  gay  pledge,  Febru- 
ary 20).  But  his  ''commit- 
ment*' to  a “free"  vote  on 
“lowering”  the  age  of  consent 
for  young  gay  men  remains 
perplexing:  what  sort  of  an 
exact  commitment  is  a com- 
mitment to  a free  vote? 

And  why  Is  there  no  Labour 
Party  commitment  to  equal- 
ity, not  just  to  concessionary 
‘‘lowering”  of  inequality?  The 
commitment  would  not  even 
cost  anything,  and  would  not 
interfere  with  Labour’s  no- 
tax, no-spend  pledges. 

More  encouraging  is  that 
over  75  per  cent  of  Labour 
candidates  who  have  so  for 
responded  to  our  survey  have 
committed  themselves  to  vot- 
ing for  an  equal'  (not  just 
lower)  age  of  consent  for  gay 
men  at  the  age  of  16. 

John  Nicholson. 

George  House  Trust, 

75  Ardwick  Green  North, 
Manchester  ML2  6EX. 


A party  political 


\ A /HEN  Monday’s  BSE  votes 
V V were  being  counted,  TOny 
Blair  slipped  off  for  a drink 
with  some  MPs.  John  Prescott 
was  left  “twisting  in  the  wind" 
an  Labour’s  front  bench,  so 
Tories  mischievously  claimed. 
The  Guardian  report  Is  spare 
(Ministers  survive  vital  vote, 
February  18).  Labour’s  leader 
came  through  the  chamber 
looking  thunderous.  The  three 
benches  for  his  loyal  support- 
ers were  empty  behind  his 
shadow  team.  It  looked  like  a 
morale  problem. 

Wednesday  saw  another 
wftrtpmgnt  tr>  rhopf  up  the  sup- 
porters. Harriet  Hannan  ap- 
peared in  the  socaatsecuriiy 
debate  to  drop  the  Labour  pen- 
sion promise  to  link  the  state 
retirement  pension  to  earn- 
ings. Has  this  received  promi- 
nence? Did  John  Denham  have 
authority  to  predict  that 
Labour  would,  in  government, 

keep  the  state  eamings-related 
supplementary  pension  and 
introduce  a comprehensively 
fonded  extra  pension  too? 

Are  these  the  issues  being 
discussed  by  Labour  MPs  with 

them  leader?  Or  have  they  got 
worries  of  their  own? 

Peter  Bottomley  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A0AA. 


A FREE  vote  on  the  age  of 
/^consent  and  the  repeal  of 
Section  28  are  sops  thrown  to 
lesbian  and  gay  voters.  Straw 
promised  nothing  about  the 
military  ban,  partnership 
rights  or  anti-discrimination 
in  employment  or  housing.  I 
wonder  what  his  and 
Labour’s  position  would  be  1L 
say,  the  military  banned 
black  people  from  its  ranks? 
Perhaps  the  party  would  say 
nothing?  I think  not 
Andrew  Saxton. 

VauxhaJQ  Grove, 

London  SW8. 


YOU  are  wrong  to  say  that 
Section  28  prevents  coun- 


I Section  28  prevents  coun- 
cils from  “presenting  gay 
rights  in  a positive  light”. 
What  the  Act  actually  says  is 
that  councils  cannot  “Inten- 
tionally promote  homosexual- 
ity" or  “promote  the  teaching 
...  of  the  acceptability  of  ho- 
mosexuality as  a pretended 
family  relationship”. 

The  law  Is  badly  drafted 
and  ill-intentioned,  bat  it 
should  not  be  the  cause  of 
local-authority  self-censor- 
shlp.  Our  advice  is  that  the 
sort  of  council  activities  that 
can  be  provided  include  dis- 
couragement of  discrimina- 
tion, putting  on  exhibitions, 
plays  and  other  cultural  activ- 
ities which  deal  with  lesbian 
and  gay  themes,  and  provid- 
ing any  service  to  lesbians 
and  gay  men  on  the  same 
basis  as  to  other  groups. 
Martin  Lewis. 

Head  of  Policy, 

Local  Government 
Information  Unit. 

1-6  Bath  Street, 

London  ECIV  9QQ. 


A Country  Diary 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  Asked 
to  write  about  a stud  of  Cas- 
pian ponies  in  England,  1 de- 
clined. Our  Exmoor,  Dart- 
moor and  Fdl  ponies  need  all 
the  support  I can  offer  be- 1 
cause  our  native  ponies,  and 
dogs,  are  part  of  the  heritage 
cf  our  countryside.  As  chil- 
dren, we  owned  Dandie  D tu- 
rnout terriers,  small  dogs 
bred  on  the  Borders  which 
followed  us  when  we  rode  our 
ponies  over  hill  and  dale  for 
miles.  Short-legged  but  agile 
little  dogs,  they  were  marvel- 
ous companions.  Originally, 
they  were  bred  to  kill  stoats 
and  rats,  or  anything  else  of 
the  vermin  persuasion,  and 
sprang  from  terriers  owned 
by  gypsies  or  muggers  who  ; 
frequented  the  Border  dis- ; 
trict  The  breed  was  dlstin- 1 
guished  for  its  pbiric.  Now 
when  I look  at  the  current 
representatives  of  the  breed,  I 
see  heavy  shoulders  and  j 
bodies  and  a lack  of  agility,  j 
The  same  can  be  said  of  fee 
Sealyham  terrier.  No  one 
wants  to  see  these  fm*,  native 
terrier  breeds  go  to  ground 
for  fox  or  rabbit  as  they  may  , 


once  have  done,  but  vital 
characteristics  have  been 
bred  out  of  too  many  of  our 
British  canines,  which  are 
losing  ground  to  imported  for- 
eign breeds.  Visit  a dog  show 
today  and  almost  half  fee  ani- 
mals are  likely  to  be 
foreigners. 

The  Rare  Breeds  Survival 
Trust  is  doing  sterling  work 
to  preserve  our  native  poul- 
try. pigs,  cattle  and  sheep;  so 
we  must  Now  a trumpet  for 
our  dogs  and  put  our  kennels 
in  order  before  we  lose  any 
more  of  them.  Some  of  the 
herding-dog  breeds  have  al- 
ready been  lost  — where  is 
fee  old  Welsh  grey,  the  Smith- 
field  collie  and  the  Glenwerry 
collie  from  Ireland?  Instead, 
sheepdogs-  from  Australia, 
Italy,  Belgium  and  France 
have  enthusiastic  supporters 
here.  Border  collies  as  work- 
ers have  no  peers  and  are  still 
used  for  shepherding  in  rural 
areas.  They  have  adapted  to 
shepherds  on  bikes  and  are 
Intelligent  enough  to  save 
their  legs  by  hitching  lifts  on 
the  hack  of  the  mnohinp. 

VERQNICA  BEATS 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


WITH  the  outcome  of 
the  election  looking 

predictable,  a new 
and  potentially  deciding  fac- 
tor emerges,  threatening  to 
blow  it  wide  open  again.  It  is 
Dr  Vernon  Coleman,  the 
People’s  very  graphic  sex 
columnist,  who  is  also,  bt- 
zarrely,  the  author  ofa  vast 
range  of  novels  about  cud- 
dly kittens.  Vernon  now 
steps  forward  as  a political 
guru,  claiming  that  all  three 
party  leaders  are  “wooing” 
him  on  tiie  issue  of  animal 
rights  (an  obsession)  in  the 
race  for  his  public  endorse- 
ment. ‘1  am  currently  in- 
volved in  active  discussions 
with  all  of  them.  I believe  2 
represent  enough  voters  to 
have  considerable  control 
over  marginal  seats,**  says 
Vernon.  *1  thtnfc  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  result  may  well 
be  determined  by  the  way  I 
advise  my  readers  to  vote.” 
Last  Sunday,  his  cohmm ad- 
vertised no  49p-per-mijmte 
phone  line  concerning 
politics,  but  among  the 29 
phone  services  on  offer  were 
“Handy  hints  on  penis  mea- 
surement”, “Can  you  make 
your  penis  larger?**  and  the 
very  different  “Advice  if 
you’d  like  a bigger  penis". 

BELATED  congratula- 
tions to  my  noble 
friend  Andrew  Lloyd 
Webber,  who  won  a showbiz 
award  at  the  weekend — a 
victory  that  provoked 
Stephen  Bourne  to  write  to 
the  Stage.  “T  had  a distinct 
feeling  of  d&a  vu  when  the 
Variety  Club  of  Great  Brit- 
ain announced  Andrew 
Lloyd  Webber  as  recipient  of 
its  1996  Special  Award,” 
says  Mr  Bourne.  “Surely  it 
hadn’t  forgotten  giving  him 
the  same  a ward  in  the  same 
category  in  19837  Isn’t  he 
being  just  a little  greedy?” 
Mr  Bourne,  there  are  not 
enough  bronze  statuettes  on 
this  planet  adequately  to 
honour  a man  of  Andrew’s 
gifts,  and  if  this  one  helps 
persuade  him  to  abandon  his 
threat  to  emigrate,  then 
shame  on  iron,  sir,  for 
begrudging  it 

AND  so  to  the  Book  of 
the  Month,  Hollstix: 
The  Revolutionary 
New  Approach  to  Looking 
and  Feeling  Great  by 
Cherie  Booth’s  personal 
trainer.  Cafole  Caplin  be- 
lieves that  physical  well- 
being isn’t  just  about  exer- 
cise and  diet  it’s  about  a 
whole  way  of  life.  “From 
working  with  people  in  busi- 
ness, particularly  women 
who  run  bisy  households,” 
writes  Miss  Caplin  in  the  in- 
troduction,“I  realised  lust 
how  much  people  neglect 
themselves,”  But  what’s  to 
be  done?  ‘"This  book  will 
help  yon  oiganise  those 
pieces  of  tie  puzzle  by  put- 
ting them  trithin  easy  grasp, 
so  that  they  fit  together. 

And  the  ftaisbed  puzzle 
could,  if  rou  wanted,  be  one 
of  the  m«st  rewarding  and 
satisfying  results  you 
thougbtpossible.”  Next 
week,  •wp  hope  to  learn  how. 

■ NTHGU1NG  medical 
I neW  arrives  from  the 
■ Overseas  Development 
Administration.  Headlined 
“RussinMPs  learn  how 
Britis!  health  reforms  could 
work  tack  home”,  a fax 
report  a recent  visit  by 
memlprs  of  the  Duma,  who 
enjojfd  a talk  by  the  chief 
execiives  of  Hillingdon 
Hosdtal  NHS  Trust  and  in- 
specpd  the  hospital.  It  Is 
deliintfm  to  see  Hillingdon 
Hos&tal  used  as  a shining 
exaiple  oTBritish  health 
majagementat  its  best— so 
sod  after  a Guardian 
revrt  on  October  14 
repaled  how  a cash  crisis 
hd  forced  it  to  dose  its 
d^rs  to  emergency  patients 
a^dover  75. 

I N Yorkshire,  the  extra var 
| gantly  fanged  may  be  in 
1 crisis.  “In  Monday's 
Wtheni  Echo,  it  was  stated 
^correctly  that  Whitby 
4racula  Society  Jointly  orga- 
nised the  annual  Goths 
jVeckend,”  says  the  paper’s 
Correction.  “Tbe  Whitby 
foracula  Society  has  orga- 
■nised  the  Vamps  and 
. Tramps  Ball  for  the  past  two 
j years  and  is  behind  this 
• year’s  Centenary  Celebra- 
■ tions.  The  Goths  weekend  is 
: organised  by  the  Vampire 
Society . We  are  happy  to 
dear  up  any  conftision But 
is  it  too  late?  As  Professor 
Van  Helsing  used  to  say 
when  the  sun  had  almost 
set,  pray  God  we  are  in  time. 


A BREAKTHROUGH  is 
anticipated  in  classi- 
cal music’s  war  with 
humanity.  The  Bourne- 
mouth Symphony  Orchestra 

has  taken  to  giving  a free 
cough  sweet  to  each  member 
of  the  audience  before  the 
concerts  begin. 
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No  dancing 
aisles  in  Sai 


in  the 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


THERE’S  a Salisbury's 
at  the  bottom  of  my 
garden.  And  not  just 
any  old  Salisbury's:  a 
whopper,  a pile  of  bricks  und 
a swathe  of  car-park  concrete 
where  the  playing  fields  used 
to  be  — plus  a dawn  chorus  of 
delivery  vans  to  help  you  start 
your  day  thinking  fanny 
things  about  food. . 

I didn’t  want  the  super-pile 
five  years  ago,  signing  all  the 
usual  petitions  before  the 
council,  as  usual,  rolled  over. 
But  now  ({irony  thing)  fCs  a 
necessary  adjunct  to'  exis- 
tence: tbe  comer  shop,  a two- 
minute  trot  away.  What  about 
tonight?  Carrot  and  coriander 
soup  and  a lobster  in  a plastic 
raffin'*  Fresh  tagUatelli  with 
amatriclana  sauce?  Or  mere 
gorgonzola  with  ctabatta?  You 
slide  down  the  hill  after  work 
and  Join  the  JS  evening  dan. 
wandering  the  aisles  in 
search  of  inspiration.  We’re  a 


sort  of  ad-hoc  community 
(maybe  the  one  Tony  Blair 
keeps  talking  about).  We 
gather  from  an  over  South 
London,,  old  friends  you 
haven't  seen  for  years  jostling 
for  sate  strips  at  the  deli 
counter.  The  concrete  canyon 
has  changed  our  lives. 

Some  of  the  change  is  insid- 
ious, going  on  malign  The 
streets  for  miles  around  have 
lost  their  butchers  and  their 
fishmongers,  drained  of  trade 
like  bodies  drained  of  blood. 
The  greengrocers  and  bakers 
are  looking  a bit  waxen.  Sur- 
vival. in  the  giant  shadow  of 
Salnsbury's,  means  calling 
Paul  Smith  or  turning  your 
patch  into  a pet  shop,  so  the 
old  rhythms  of  human  contact 
turn  discordant  Everything 
— every  fanny  thing  — 
revolves  round  the  Salns- 
bury?s  hub.  Peripheries 
wither  and  perish. 

But  would  you  drop  a bomb 
and  flatten  the  site,  return  to  a 
gentler  potter  of  messy  high 
streets  and  smaller  queues? 

| Not  easily,  the  difference  is 
all-consuming.  Could  I go 
back  to  making  my  own  salad, 
not  tipping  it  ready-washed 
from  a bag?  Could  we  go  back 
to  growing  our  own  yogurt 
culture  or  keeping  chickens 
in  a shed  by  the  hack  fence? 
Could  I even  go  back  to  proper 
cooking? 


That  Is  a ftmny  question, 
which  all  around  seems  to 
render  foolish.  Our  televi- 
sions are  currently  pavilioned 
in  chef  shows.  More  viewers 
watch  expert  chaps  whipping 
fffyiyyfolng  anwring  from  a 

random  plastic  bag  of  ingredi- 
ents every  afternoon  than 
tone  in  to  Nostroma  Pilgrims 
flock  to  worship  at  the  Shrine 
of  St  Delia.  And  yet,  down  the 
comer  shop,  the  evening  dan 
are  stuffing  their  baskets  with 
cooked  and  chilled.  They’ll  be 
eating  their  fishermen’s  pie 
tonight  as  they  watch  Rick 
Stein  do  amazing  (hinge  with 
seahream. 

We  dan  members,  you  will 
see,  have  become  kitchen 
couch  potatoes,  and  the  spuds 
pop  polished  into  the  pan: 
we’re  nervous  with  it  now. 
For  something  rotten  is  hap- 
pening In  Sainsbury  land; 
something  funny  afflicts  our 
sacred  acre  of  mangetout  and 
Ogan  melons.  The  headlines 
are  lousy.  Fourteen  per  cent 
interim  prefit  drop.  The  share 
price  of  our  treasure,  once 
touching  600  pence,  is  barely 
half  that  now.  What  on  earth’s 
gone  wrong?  The  car  park  is 
as  iMmfcgd  as  ever.  Every 
square  foot  of  the  temple 
turns  In  £20  a week—  the  best 
in  the  field.  Who  cares  about 
the  Tesco  menace?  Tesco  lives 
in  Brixton,  on  the  other  side 


of  tbe  moon.  What's  our  man- 
agement, the  great  and  good 
Sainsbury  family,  doing  that's 
so  disastrous? 

It  is  here  that  the  ultimate 
funniness  begins,  where  dislo- 
cated worlds  collide.  On  the 
ground,  your  crowded  Salis- 
bury's seems  to  be  doing  noth- 
ing different  The  woe,  the 
mounting  sense  of  crisis,  ar- 
rives from  a quite  different  di- 
rection. Here  we’re  into  City- 
speak  and  the  verdict  of  the 
analysts.  Salnsbury’s  was  a 
great  share  to  bold  in  the  late 
eighties.  Profits . rose  20  per 
| cent  year  on  year,  year  after 
! year.  They  were  rolling  out 
I the  concrete  across  the 
country,  slaughtering 
butchers,  sweeping  fishmon- 
I gers  into  the  sea.  And  then  the 
I tide  turned.  Tesco  hired  a new 
guru.  Discounters  like  Aid! 
set  up  on  our  shores.  It  all  got 
a lot  tougher  and  harder. 

That  as  I stuff  my  basket  is 
good  news  for  me.  But  it  is 
terrible  news  for  the  City. 
They  don’t  want  bitter  compe- 
tition. It  renders  the  whole 
sector  undesirable.  They  hate 
any  hint  of  price  warfare:  it 
crucifies  profit  maximisation. 
The  City  and  the  humble  cus- 
tomer seek  precisely  contra- 
dictory things.  The  lower  the 
margin,  the  deeper  the  share- 
holders* gloom. 

Funny  logic,  arriving  ready- 
minced  from  the  Square  Mile 
machine.  The  headlines  of 
doom  have  a quite  different 
meaning  in  the  car  park.  The 
headlines  of  Tesco  triumph 
might  be  designed  to  send  us 
to  Salnsbury's.  But  the  funni- 
ness does  not  stop  there. 
You’ll  have  noticed  that  all 
three  parties,  warming  up  for 
election,  agree  on  one  un- 
shakeable  thing  They  will 
never  put  VAT  on  food. 
Europe  may  have  it.  Europe  is 
welcome  to  it  But  here  it’s  an 
alien  monstrosity. 


Well,  possibly.  A tax  on  con- 
sumption hits  the  poorest 
hardest  But  Europe  isn’t  go- 
ing to  change  its  tax  struc- 
ture: and  our  politicians;  tin- 
kering with  VAT  on  the 
Lamont  model,  know  that 
The  line  may  be  drawn,  but 
It's  thin  and  squiggly. 

And  where,  you  wonder, 
fingering  the  walnut  bread, 
can  any  rational  line  be 
drawn?  British  supermarkets, 
for  all  tbe  City  sadness,  still 
have  the  highest  profit  ratios 
in  the  world.  If  Salnsbury  's  or 
Tesco  bad  total  market  domi- 
nance,  they’d  be  making  over 
£4  billion  a year  in  pre-tax 
terms.  Would  Gordon  Brown 
call  that  a windfall?  { 

Salnsbury's  are  trying  to 
expand  into  America.  The 
jury,  according  to  the  ana- 
lysts.  is  out  on  that.  “US  I 
supermarkets  are  less  profit- 
able and  more  parochial  than 
those  in  the  UK.”  Tesco  is 
heading  into  Europe,  where 
the  fishmarkets  still  live.  At 
home,  in  anxiety,  the  move  is 
into  telephone  banking  and 
24-hour  opening,  to  kill  off  the 
Asian  shopkeepers.  Anything 
but  an  endless  price  war.  just 
carrying  on. 

Thus  a counter  foil  of  funny 
things  comes  together.  Politi- 
cally, for  tax.  we  can’t  differ- 
entiate between  a pound  of 
English  carrots  and  a pound 
of  sugar  beans  flown  in  from 
Guatemala.  They're  all  food, 
to  be  defended  against  VAT  to 
the  end.  But  our  retail  system 
is  rooted  in  margins  that 
shame  the  rest  of  tbe  world. 
Failure  is  finding  them  under 
pressure.  Success  is  trying 
something  irrelevant  Well 
be  the  last  nation  on  earth  to 
keep  our  plasticated  lobsters 
tax-free  in  the  name  of  the 
suffering  masses. 

Funny  stuff  food.  I think 
Fll  pop  down  for  a chicken 
Kiev. 


Rent-a-rant 
time  in  the 
Tory  party 


Mark  Steel 


Exit  the  dragon 

Now  that  Beijing’s  last  revolutionary  has  gone,  John  Gittings 
and  Martin  Woollacott  (below)  consider  what  Deng  Xiaoping’s 
death  will  mean  for  the  Chinese  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world 

THE  two  faces  of  nation-running  machine.  It  denounce  its  deadly  mix  of  Xiaoping's  home  province) 
China  — one  peer-  has  also  delivered  a lot  of  bureaucracy  and  corruption,  three  years  ago,  most  people 
tog  stolidly  back-  goods  to  a lot  of  Chinese  in  Millions  more  cut  profitable  in  the  provincial  capital  — 
wards  and  the  other  the  past  two  Dengist  decades,  deals  with  local  apparatchiks,  just  40  miles  away  — neither 
looking  abpari  with  No  one.  not  even  the  dissi-  but  still  despise  those  with  knew  nor  cared. 


THE  two  faces  of 
China  — one  peer- 
ing stolidly  back- 
wards and  foe  other 

looking  afrpari  with 
mixed  feelings  — were  visible 
in  yesterday's  reports  from 
Bering.  From  the  official  ap- 
paratus came  solemn  music 
and  stem  appeals  to  the  Chi- 
nese people  to  Uphold  Party 
Unity  with  Comrade  Jiang  Ze- 
min at  foe  Core.  Out  in  tbe 
streets,  on  the  packed  trains 
and  new  highways,  people 
bustled  op  and  down  the 
country  with  hardly  a pause. 

He  should  have  died  before? 
Certainly  Deng's  reputation 
would  have  been  hugely  Im- 
proved if  he  had  met  Marx 
before  foe  Beijing  protesters 
were  met  by  tanks.  But  his  , 
passing  is  also  the  fading  of  a 
political  style  which  to  most 
Chinese  seems  anachronistic 
— even  laughable. 

This  Is  not  to  underesti- 
mate foe  huge  importance  of 
the  Communist  Party  as  a 


nation-running  machine.  It 
has  also  delivered  a lot  of 
goods  to  a lot  of  Chinese  in 
foe  past  two  Dengist  decades. 
No  one.  not  even  foe  dissi- 
dents abroad,  has  any  real 
idea  what  to  put  in  its  place. 
The  notion  which  has  been 
taken  up  by  some  western 
analysts  recently  of  a China 
about  to  fall  apart  as  Beijing 
loses  its  grip  is  too  facile. 

The  provinces  may  try  to 
dodge  foe  central  directives, 
fait  foe  key  appointments  are 
still  made  from  foe  centre. 

| The  map  of  China  is  an  inter- 
dependent mosaic  of  new 
roads  and  railways:  tbe  party 
is  a vast  human  web  which 
networks  energetically,  at 
meetings  and,  especially,  at 
“working  banquets". 

Yet  being  irreplaceable 
does  not  mean  being  popular 
— nor  will  it  necessarily  solve 
China’s  problems.  Millions  of 
Chinese  believe  foe  party 
under  Deng  has  brought  them 
a better  life.  But  they  still 


denounce  its  deadly  mix  of 
bureaucracy  and  corruption. 
Millions  more  cut  profitable 
deals  with  local  apparatchiks, 
but  still  despise  those  with 
whom  they  deal. 

And  many  tens  of  millions 
of  rural  Chinese  curse  the 
local  party  officials  who  tax 
them  till  it  is  hardly  worth 
farming  the  land.  Most  of 
these  millions  end  up  as 
sweated  labour  to  fuel  the 
urban  construction  boom, 
eyeing  the  bosses  sullenly, 

| and  regarded  with  fear  by  foe 
new  urban  middle  class  as  a 
1 source  of  new  disorder. 

Most  of  the  advertised 
achievements  of  foe  rural  eco- 
nomic revolution  come  from 
areas  close  to  foe  big  towns  or 
! in  foe  more  developed  coastal 
provinces.  Elsewhere  Mao  Ze- 
dong’s famous  efforts  to 
“bridge  the  gap  between  town 
and  countryside”  have  gone 
into  reverse.  When  peasant 
riots  broke  out  in  the  coun- 
tryside of  Sichuan  (Deng 


Xiaoping's  home  province) 
three  years  ago,  most  people 
in  the  provincial  capital  — 
just  40  miles  away  — neither 
knew  nor  cared. 

The  great  divide  is  begin- 
ning to  be  acknowledged.  It  is 
over  a year  since  the  party's 
Central  Committee  revived 
the  call  to  fight  poverty,  and 
warned  that  too-fast  economic 
growth  could  tear  foe  country 
apart  It  became  respectable 
to  say  that  economic  develop- 
ment should  be  put  “within 
the  larger  context  of 
resources,  environment,  soci- 
ety and  population".  Whether 
these  concerns  will  produce 
results  — any  more  than  the 
annual  official  campaigns 
against  corruption  — is  an- 
other matter.  The  targets 
have  a habit  of  fading  or 
changing  shape. 

The  Western  chorus  of  en- 
thusiasts tor  China’s  “eco- 
nomic miracle"  share  foe  res- 
ponsibility. Take  what  should 
be  a straightforward  ques- 


And  enter  the  tigers 

THE  drama  of  the  Chi-  j eventually  emerge  in  Bett-  j signs  border-security  pa 
nese  succession  I ing,  like  foe  one  which  with  India  and  Russia,  m 
comes  at  a time  when  | Deng  Xiaoping  himself  es-  ifies  its  South  China  ! 
East'  Asia  is  on  foe  tablished  in  1979.  This  policies,  and  is  ready 


THE  drama  of  foe  Chi- 
nese succession 
comes  at  a time  when 
East  Asia  is  on  foe 
brink  of  serious  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  change.  In 
the  immediate  fixture,  cri- 
sis threatens  in  the  Korean 

pMKinsnla.  Taiwan  will  be 
keeping  an  even  sharper 
eye  on  the  mainland,  and 
foe'  Hong  Kong  handover 
win  attract  especially  dose 
Western  scrutiny  of  Chi- 
nese behaviour. 

More  fundamentally,  the 
region’s  leading  states  are 
becoming  increasingly 
their  own  masters  as  the 
American  grip  an  their  af- 
fairs slackens.  Thai  means 
economic  success,  military 
modernisation  and  the 
achievement  of  long-held 
national  goals  (not  only  in 
China)  of  matching  and  out- 
matching foe  West.  It  could 
also  mean  that  things  could 
go  badly  wrong.  The  pros- 
pect to  hope  for  is  that  a 
pattern  of  certainty  will 


eventually  emerge  in  Bett- 
ing, like  foe  one  which 
Deng  Xiaoping  himself  es- 
tablished in  1979.  This 
could  bring  a tougher 
China  or,  with  luck,  a more 
liberal  one.  Bnt  the  most 
difficult  China  is  tbe  one  in 
which  internal  battles 
mean  no  one  takes  a moder- 
ate line  or  in  which  policy 
veers  between  foe  extreme 
and  the  reasonable. 

The  two  Chinas  which 
now  matter  are  not  the 
physical  two  Chinas,  but 
the  two  tendencies  which 
coexist  within  the  ruling 
i group.  One  China  is  au- 
| thori tartan  at  home  and  ag- 
gressive abroad.  This  is  foe 
mie  that  fires  missiles  in  the 
Taiwan  Strait,  occupies  Is- 
lands, threatens  the  Vatican 
and  Disney,  and  seems  in- 
tent on  taking  over  Hong 
Kong-  in  tiie  crudest  way. 
The  other  China  accepts  foe 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
co-operates  on  greenhouse 
emissions  and  over-fishing. 


signs  border-security  pacts 
with  India  and  Russia,  mod- 
ifies its  South  China  Sea 
policies,  and  is  ready  for 
talks  on  Korean  problems. 

China’s  direction  is  a 
vital  matter,  because  East 

Asia  is  in  a profound  tran- 
sition. This  is  not  only  be- 
cause Deng’s  death,  mark- 
ing foe  end  of  foe  time  in 
which  the  original  Commu- 
nist revolutionaries  held 
power  in  China,  is  a more 
than  symbolic  break  with 
the  past  It  is  because  foe 
power  of  foe  United  States 
to  control  events  has 
eroded.  That  power  first  ex- 
pressed itself,  after  the 
second  world  war,  in  a sys- 
tem of  bilateral  alliances 
with  non-communist  states 
and  In  containment  of 
China,  North  Korea,  and 
North  Vietnam. 

After  the  Nixon  and  Kis- 
singer rapprochement  in 
1971.  the  United  States 
maintained  its  alliances 
but  entered  into  a guard- 


edly friendly  relationship 
I with  foe  People’s  Republic 
I which,  among  other  things, 
helped  both  countries  in 
their  relations  with  the 
| Soviet  Union.  Deng  was  at 
the  Chinese  end  of  this  bar- 
gain. Bnt  foe  Soviet  Union 
is  no  longer  a factor,  foe 
economic  balance  of  power 
i between  America,  Japan, 
and  China  has  shifted,  and 
foe  Korean  situation,  once 
static,  is  now  dangerously 
mobile.  China  itself  antici- 
pates an  economic  status  It 
has  not  yet  achieved  to 
strike  great  power  poses. 
Japan  is  less  ready  to  con- 
cede to  America  in  any 
field.  The  United  States  it- 
self hardly  knows  bow  to 
balance  its  concerns  for 
human  rights  with  its  need 
for  trade,  or  its  desire  to 
cut  budgets  with  its  wish  to 
remain  a military  force  in 
the  region. 

In  North  Korea,  there  is  a 
split  between  those  who 
want  a controlled  opening 
to  the  outside  world  and 
those  who  might  try  to 
stave  off  internal  crisis  by 
military  action.  In  South 
Korea,  one  of  foe  conse- 
quences of  internal  politi- 


tor  CJsrkt- 


tion:  how  many  Chinese  live 
below  the  poverty  line? 

The  answer  in  September 
1993  from  the  World  Bank, 
which  has  been  reporting  on 
China  for  over  15  years,  was 
fewer  than  100  million.  The 
answer  in  September  1996 
was ...  350  million  — a more 
than  threefold  increase. 
Whoops,  said  the  World  Bank, 
“we  are  now  using  recently 
improved  data”. 

The  destruction  of  the  envi- 
ronment may  be  an  even  j 
more  massive  item  on  the, 
new  agenda.  Anyone  who 
travels  in  China  and  sees  the 
thick  scum  of  effluent  on  foe 
rivers  (when  they  are  not 
dried  up)  knows  that  only  too : 
well.  Beijing  is  spending 
more  funds  on  cleaning  up  — 
but  the  prohlem  continues  to 
gush  out  from  foe  same  dy- 
namic which  drives  the  eco- 
nomic reforms. 

There  is  more  awareness 
generally  of  these  problems. 
TV  programmes  and  radio 
chat-shows  discuss  peasant 
migration,  pollution,  corrup- 
tion and  crime  quite  openly, 
only  steering  clear  of  politics. 

The  party  elite  has  had 
months,  probably  years,  to 
get  its  act  together  for  the 
post-Deng  age.  There  will  be 
no  excuse  if  it  descends  to 
factional  infighting  for  the 
spoils.  The  challenge  of  guid- 
ing this  vast  nation  into  an 
uncharted  transition  should 
be  much  more  rewarding  — if 
only  they  are  up  to  it 


cal  divisions  is  a policy  line 
on  North  Korea  which 
seems  to  prefer  that  foe 
other  society  should  col- 
lapse rather  than  achieve 
some  kind  of  renewal.  The 
United  States  is  caught  be- 
tween North  Korean  hopes 
that  America  will  help  it 
survive  and  foe  arguments 
that  it  would  be  best  if  foe 
North  “falls”. 

Korea  Is  tbe  region’s 
most  striking  problem,  but 

there  are  others,  like  Hong 

Kong’s  future,  or.  further 
south,  foe  succession  in  In- 
donesia. which  are  equally 
important.  They  are  dispa- 
rate — but  connected  to  foe 
fundamental  issue  of 
whether  the  economic 
power  now  achieved  or 
within  foe  grasp  of  East 
Asian  countries  is  going  to 
be  maintained  on  foe  hacks 
of  ordinary  people  by  au- 
thoritarian and  corrupt 
elites  or  within  societies 
that,  if  not  yet  democratic, 
are  at  least  fair  and  reia- 1 
tively  honest  That  in  turn 
will  affect  matters  of  war 
and  peace,  since  fair  societ- 
ies are  less  likely  to  con- 
flict Beijing’s  choices  this 
summer  will  be  critical. 


THE  best  part  of  watching 
the  Tories  fight  each 
other  is  when  they  have 
to  go  on  television  afterwards 
and  pretend  they’re  the  best  of 
friends. 

“Mr  Clarke.”  the  inter- 
viewer will  say.  “in  a speech  in 
Paris  this  morning.  Malcolm 
Rifltind  said:  7 tell  you  what 
we  pulled  your  onions  out  of 
the  fire  in  1940.  you  French 
slags.  Oy.  Santerre,  who  are 
you  looking  at?  Do  you  want 
some.  garlic-muncher?’ 
Doesn’t  this  indicate  a harden- 
ing of  attitudes  towards  the 
European  Union?” 

And  Clarke  wifi  say:  “Look, 
this  has  been  blown  up  out  of 
all  proportion  by  the  media. 
The  important  thing  is  that 
this  morning's  figures  show 
another  3 per  cent  rise  in 
ginger-beer  exports  . . 

‘‘And  also,  Mr  Clarke, 
Michael  Portillo  called  you  a 
hideous  fat  oaf.  How  do  you 
respond?”  “Look,  he  was 
tricked  into  saying  this  by  the 
wily  technique  of  saying 
‘Good  morning  Mr  Portillo, 
welcome  to  the  programme'. " 

Kenneth  Clarke's  dilemma 
is  that  all  potential  Tory  lead- 
ers know  they  have  to  win  the 
support  of  the  right,  and  these 
days  the  way  you  measure 
your  rightwing  credentials  is 
by  bow  openly  you  insult  Ken- 
neth Clarke.  By  the  time  of  the 
election,  John  Redwood  will 
be  giving  him  a daily  dead  leg. 
and  Stephen  Dorr  ell  will  have 
snatched  his  Budget  case  and 
thrown  it  an  a bus  shelter. 

This  is  why  there  are  no 
foreign  dignitaries  invited  to 
Deng  Xiaoping’s  ftmeraL  At 
first  it  seemed  that  the  Chi- 
nese just  wanted  a quiet  affair, 
with  a few  people  standing 
around  awkwardly,  saying 
'lovely  service.”  then  going 
back  to  Deng’s  place,  where 
his  next-door  neighbour  had 
made  same  aromatic  crispy- 
duck  sandwiches. 

But  the  truth  is  they  know 
how  British  politicians  see 
every  official  trip  as  a media 
opportunity  for  making  an- 
other statement  about  Europe. 
Chinese  rulers  don't  want 
John  Major  at  the  funeral, 
waiting  for  one  of  Deng's  fam- 
ily to  thank  him  for  the  flow- 
ers so  he  can  say:  “My  condo- 
lences, for  tbe  grief  of  losing  a 
loved  one  is  like  the  grid1  of 
signing  up  to  a Single  Euro- 
pean Currency  against  British 
interests,  the  way  Mr  Blair 
would  if  he  got  a chance." 

Nor  do  they  want  Rifltind  at 
the  wake,  announcing,  be- 
tween picking  at  peanuts:  “As 
for  the  European  currency. 
We’D  wait  and  see.  If  China 
joins,  then  so  will  we.” 

Maybe  it  was  to  get  an  inter- 
national platform  for  an  oppo- 1 


site  view  on  Europe  that  Ted 
Heath  was  clearly  jockeying 
for  an  invite,  with  his  fawning 
comments  about  Deng’s  “vi- 
sion”, and  justifying  his  role 
in  Tiananmen  Square  by  say- 
ing: “Well,  we  wouldn't  toler- 
ate students  occupying  Trafal- 
gar Square  for  several  days  in 
that  way."  Though,  modest  as 
ever,  he  was  understating  his 
case.  Never  mind  several  days 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  two 
hours  in  Derry  was  enough 
for  the  British  Annv  to  be 
unleashed  in  1972;  an  action 
resolutely  defended  by  the 
prime  minister  of  the  time, 
whoever  that  was. 

But  the  best  part  about  all 
the  anti-European  ranting  is 
that  the  only  European  issue 
tbe  Tories  are  agreed  on  is 
opposition  to  the  one  piece  of 
European  legislation  that 
most  people  support:  the 
Social  Chapter.  Somehow  they 
imagine  that’s  a vote-winner, 
and  that  millions  of  people  are 
thinking:  “That's  right,  Mr 
Major,  you  tell  Johnny  For- 
eigner he  can't  come  over  'ere 
raisin'  our  wages  and  lowerin' 
our  working  week.  Why,  us 
hard-workin'  but  simple  peas- 
ant folk  wouldn’t  know  what 
to  do  with  all  them  extra 
hours,  we'd  only  go  and  waste 
’em  dam  the  dogs." 


THE  obsession  with 
Europe  is  a result  of 
most  Tories  being  more 
concerned  with  a leadership 
election  than  with  the  general 
election.  The  true  extent  of 
personal  ambition  comes  to 
fight  when  you  realise  that 
some  Tories  believe  an  ideal 
stop-gap  would  be  Heseltine. 
whose  heart  attack  rules  him 
out  as  a long-term  leader. 

So  the  Tory  party  is  in  such 
a state  that  the  “could  go  at 
any  moment”  factor  is  seri- 
ously being  seen  as  an  advan- 
tage. Soon,  on  the  Today  pro- 
gramme, Hezza  will  be  saying: 
"Now,  look  here.  Mr 
Humphrys  — oh,  there  I go 
again.  I tell  you  what,  l‘m  on 
borrowed  time,  me.  Anyway, 
tomorrow  tonight  I’ll  be 
addressing  the  CBI  — if  Fm 
spared." 

Maybe  this  explains  thic 
week’s  photo  of  Ken  Ciarke 
displaying  his  paunch.  Next 
he’ll  be  at  press  conferences 
stuffing  his  face  with  cream 
cakes  and  shouting:  “The  doc- 
tor's told  me  my  cholesterol’s 
way  too  high  but  live  now  and 
enjoy  yourself;  that's  what  I 
say.”  Then  Portillo  will  an- 
nounce he’s  taking  up  motor 
racing  and  mountaineering. 

It’s  worth  remembering,  as 
the  Tories  collapse  in  on  them- 
selves, what  some  people 
thought  after  the  last  election. 
“John  Major  looks  out  and  is 
master  of  all  he  surveys,"  said 
the  Sun.  The  Financial  Times 
agreed,  asking  how  it  felt  to 
live  in  a one-party  state.  1 bet 
all  those  who  wrote  similar 
pieces  are  feeling  daft  after  a 
week  in  which  some  Tories 
will  have  thought  “Shame 
about  old  Deng,  you  know. 
He’d  have  been  ideal  for  us  in 
a few  weeks.” 

Mark  Steel  is  a writer,  comedian 
and  broadcaster 
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Eric  Fenby 


Gifted  friend 


of  Delius 


RIC  Fenby,  who 
has  died  aged  90, 
first  heard  — and 
was  enthralled  by 
— the  music  of 
Delius  when  he  was  22.  A few 
months  later  he  wrote  to  the 
66-year-old  composer,  who  he 
had  learned  was  living 
quietly  near  Fontainebleau 
with  his  wife  Jelka  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Grez-sur-Loing,  now 
sightless,  paralysed  and  un- 
able to  write  the  music  he  felt 
he  still  had  in  him. 

Fenby  became  obsessed,  as 
he  himself  pnt  it.  with  the 
idea  that  he  could  help  Delius 
to  complete  works  that 
seemed  doomed  to  be  unfin- 
ished. In  response  to  his  offer 
of  help,  he  was  invited  to 
Grez.  In  October  1928  he  ar- 
rived for  the  first  of  several 
extended  stays  that  not  only 
radically  changed  the  course 
of  his,  Fenby's,  life  but  also 
became  a fascinating,  unique 
chapter  in  musical  history. 

At  Scarborough  Municipal 
School,  where  Fenby  was  edu- 
cated, it  had  soon  been  dear 
that  he  was  exceptionally 
gifted  musically.  The  organ 
was  his  chosen  instrument 
and  he  became  organist  at 
Holy  Trinity  Church.  Scar- 
borough, at  the  early  age  of 
12.  Otherwise  he  was  virtu- 
ally self-taught  blessed  with  a 
fine  ear,  perfect  pitch  and  a 
rapidly-acquired  ability  to 
sight-read  orchestral  scores. 
He  was  artided  to  Claude 
Keeton,  organist  at  another 
Scarborough  church  and  piv- 
otal in  the  town’s  musical  life, 
helping  to  prepare  Keeton’s 
choral  society  rehearsals  as 
well  as  amateur  orchestral 
performances  in  the  locality. 
The  youngster's  keyboard 
proficiency  soon  brought  him 
into  demand,  for  instance 
accompanying  auditions  for 
singers  seeeking  lucrative 
summer  engagements  at  the 
Scarborough  Spa  concerts. 

Alick  MadMn,  noted  con- 
ductor of  the  Spa  Orchestra, 
was  a second  big  influence. 
Maclean  took  Fenby  under 
his  wing  and  gave  him  some 
conducting  experience.  At  the 


same  time  came  the  first  ten- 
tative efforts  at  composition. 
Just  how  Car  Fenby  might 
have  gone  as  a composer  is 
undear,  but  a strong  vein  of 
self-criticism  in  his  make-up 
led  him  ultimately  to  destroy 
most  of  his  work,  including  a 
large-scale  choral  piece,  a 
symphony  and  a string  quar- 
tet His  musical  fulfilment 
came  about  in  other  areas  — 
the  best-known  being  his 
partnership  with  Delius. 

After  a discouraging  start, 
an  extraordinary  working 
relationship  gradually 
evolved  between  Delius  and 
his  young  amanuensis,  with 
Fenby  coaxing  from  the  blind 
cripple,  by  an  almost 


How  far  he  might 
have  gone  asa 
composer  is 
unclear  — « a vein 
of  self-criticism 
led  him  to  destroy 
most  of  his  work 


unbelievably  laborious  pro- 
cess of  dictation,  a final  series 
of  compositions  — orchestral, 
choral,  instrumental  — that 
proved  an  important  addition 
to  the  Delius  canon.  The  larg- 
est in  scale  of  these  works 
was  Songs  Of  Farewell,  for 
doable  chorus  and  orchestra, 
completed  in  1930  and  first 
performed,  in  Fenby’s  pres- 
ence, in  London  in  1932  with 
Malcolm  Sargent  conducting. 
In  1931,  Delius  dedicated  to 
Fenby  his  Fantastic  Dance  for 
orchestra,  composed  by  the 
same  means.  The  collabora- 
tion was  over  when.  In  June 
1934,  Delius  died,  cradled  — 
Jelka  being  absent  through 
illness  — In  Fenby’s  aims. 
Jelka  was  soon  to  follow. 

After  this,  Fenby  did  not 
return  to  Grez  for  29  years. 
When  he  at  last  laid  to  rest 


the  ghost  of  the  most  demand- 
ing period  of  his  life,  he 
recalled  that  it  had  ended 
with  his  being  “completely 
burnt  out". 

Fbrtunately  there  was  to  be 
a masterly  record  of  these 
years  at  Grez  in  his  book, 
Delius  As  I Knew  Him,  written 
after  returning  to  Yorkshire 
in  1936.  Immediately  acknow- 
ledged as  a classic  of  Its  kind, 
it  was  also  the  source  for  Ken 
Russell's  finest  film,  A Song 
Of  Summer,  commissioned  by 
BBC  Television  and  first : 
shown  to  1968. 

Later  in  1936,  Fenby  came 
to  London,  where  he  took  ona  j 
variety  of  musical  jobs:  music 
adviser  to  Boosey  & Hawkes; ! 
assistant  to  Sir  Thomas  Bee-  i 
cham,  whom  he  had  come  to  ! 
know  well  through  Delius 
composer,  notably  of  his  f?as- 
slnt  On  Ilkla  Moor  (1938)  and 
the  music  to  the  film  of 
Jamaica  Inn.  Further  plans 
for  Hitchcock  film  scores 
were  aborted  by  the  outbreak 
of  war,  with  Fenby’s  conscrip- 
tion and  posting,  first  of  all  to 
the  Royal  Artillery  at  Bland- 
ford  and  then  to  the  Royal 
Army  Education  Corps  at 
Bulford.  Eventually  he  was 
commissioned  captain  and 
was  sent  to  Cuerdon  HalL  in 
Lancashire,  where  he  ran 
RAEC  courses  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  war,  at  the  same 
timo  organising  a range  of 
musical  activities  for  military 
personnel.  There  were  oppor- 
tunities, too,  to  conduct  mili- 
tary bands. 

In  1944  he  married  Rowena 
Marshall,  then  a nurse  at  the 
Scarborough  hospital,  and  In 
1948  they  settled  near 
Scarborough  when  he  was 
appointed  head  of  the  brand 
new  music  department  at  the 
North  Riding  Training  Col- 
lege. There  followed  a rela- 
tively tranquil  14  years,  with 
the  couple  bringing  up  a 
young  son  and  daughter;  but 
yet  another  change  of  direc- 
tum was  to  come  in  1962, 
Fenby  having  been  appointed 
artistic  director  of  the  Delius 
Centenary  Festival  at  Brad- 
ford, the  success  of  which  was 
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crowned  by  the  award  to  him 
ofanOBE. 

Moving  soon  after  to  Lon- 
don, he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  composition  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in 
1964.  Full  recognition  of  his 
continuing  services  to  music 
now  began  belatedly  to 
arrive,  in  the  form  of  honor- 
ary doctorates  from  the  uni- 
versities of  Jacksonville 
(Florida),  Warwick  and  Brad- 
ford. and  honorary  fellow- 
ships or  memberships  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
Royal  College  of  Music  and 
Trinity  College  London.  He 
particularly  treasured  his 
honorary  presidencies  of  the 
Delius  Society  in  London  and 
of  the  Delius  Association  of 
Florida.  He  lectured  and 
broadcast  widely,  and  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the 
editing  and  arranging  of  De- 
lius's music.  Hie  wrote  su- 
perbly well  and  two  more 
books  followed,  Menuhin’s 
House  Of  Music  (1969)  and 
Deltas  (1971),  as  well  as  a host 
of  essays,  programme  notes 
and  record  sleeve  notes, 
largely  on  Delius,  all  su- 
premely authoritative-  Unfor- 
tunately, the  commission  for 


an  authorised  biography  of 
Malcolm  Sargent,  who  had  be- 
come a great  friend,  was  de- 
nied him,  even  though  Sar- 
gent had  asked  him  to 
undertake  the  work. 

In  1968,  Fenby  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Composers’ 
Guild  and  in  1972  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  committee  of 
the  Royal  Philharmonic  Soci- 
ety, becoming  an  honorary 
member  of  the  society  in  1984. 
During  this  fast  fertile  phase 
of  his  career,  he  was,  not  be- 
fore time,  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  perform  and  record 
Delius’s  music.  He  was  a val- 
ued and  sympathetic  accom- 
panist, for  example,  to  his 
friend  Yehudi  Menuhin,  the 
iat*»  Ralph  Holmes  and  Julian 
Lloyd-  Webber  in  the  instru- 
mental sonatas;  and  he 
recorded,  as  conductor,  sev- 
eral of  Delius’s  orchestral  and 
choral  works,  most  notably, 
the  two-disc  set  of  works  on 
which  he  had  collaborated 
with  the  composer.  The  Fenby 
Legacy,  an  award-winning 
achievement.  A fitting  crown 
to  this  period  of  his  life  was 
Nick  Gray’s  excellent  fibn  bi- 
ography, screened  by  York- 
shire Television  in  1984.  (He 


Leo  Rosten 


Two  ways  to  tell  a Jewish  joke 


THERE  ARE  three  writ- 
ers whose  work  has 
made  me  laugh  aloud 
James  Thurber.  S J 
Perelman  and  Leo  Rosten, 
who  has  died  in  New  York  at 
the  age  of  88.  It  was  my  great 
good  luck  to  have  known  all 
three  of  these  writers,  but 
great  as  the  other  two  were,  it 
is  Rosten  whose  work  stays 
longest  to  my  mind  because 
you  can  practically  hear  his 
Yiddish  dialogue. 

Rosten  was  a prolific 
writer,  doing  columns, 
articles  and  many  books. 
His  masterpieces  were  77ie 
Joys  Of  Yiddish  and  The 
Education  Of  H*Y*M*A*N 
K*A*P*L*A*N.  Kaplan  always 
signed  his  name  in  capitals, 
with  an  asterisk  after  each 
letter.  In  fact,  without  the 
asterisks,  the  name  would 
not  register. 

Rosten  was  inspired  to 
write  Kaplan  by  his  own  expe- 
rience as  a night  school 
teacher  of  English  to  immi- 
grant students,  all  adults. 
There  actually  was  a Kaplan, 
a genius  of  a Mr  Malaprop, 

whose  beatific  mangling  of 
language  was  a constant  des- 
pair to  the  teacher,  Mr  Park- 
hlli.  whom  Kaplan  called 
PockheeL  He  would  conjugate 
the  verb  to  fail  thus:  Fail, 
Tailed,  bankrupt.  If  corrected, 
he  would  beam  as  he  said: 
"Uf-cawss!"  He  could  be  with- 
ering in  his  contempt  of  a fel- 
low student.  Miss  Mitnick,  If 
she  made  what  Kaplan  con- 
sidered a mistake.  Rosten  did 
In  The  Joys  Of  Yiddish  the  i 


equivalent  of  what  Fowler  did 
for  the  English  language.  It 
was  a comprehensive 
dictionary  of  Yiddish  but  the 
Kaplan  book  was  fUnnler. 

Rosten  and  I had  many  an 
argument  about  how  to  write 
or  tell  a Jewish  joke.  We  both 
hated  the  "Abie-Ikey-Becky” 
type  of  joke.  Not  for  us  the 
“Veil,  ill  tell  you"  kind  of 
story.  Here  is  one  of  the  jokes 
we  quarrelled  over.  In  a Jew- 
ish restaurant,  a man  orders 
borscht  After  being  served, 
he  beckons  to  the  waiter. 

“Waiter,  taste  the  borscht” 

“You  don't  like  it?" 

'Taste  it" 

“Why  do  I have  to  taste  it? 
Here's  the  menu,  select  some- 
thing else,  we  only  want  to 
please  yon.” 

‘Taste  the  borscht” 

“Look,  I’m  going  to  taste 
everybody's  borscht  I won't 
get  any  work  done." 

The  man  gets  up  and  says: 
“Will  you  sit  down  and  taste 
the  borscht?” 

The  waiter  figures  he's 
dealing  with  a madman.  He 
sits  down,  looks  around  the 
table,  and  says:  “Where's  the 
spoon?”  The  customer  says: 
“AhhhJ” 

Where  Rosten  and  I differed 
was  on  how  to  deliver  the 
finish.  I thought  it  should  be  a 
softly  uttered  sound,  almost  a 
benediction.  Rosten  thought 
it  should  be  bellowed: 
“AH-HAHT 

And  who  was  I to  argue? 
Rosten  was  the  mauen.  I was 
the  lowly  schlemlel  who, 
as  Rosten  pointed  out. 


Kaplan  had  his 
favourite  writers,  or 
wriders.  They  were 
Check  Laundon, 
Vaft  Viterman  and 
Mocktvain,  the 
author  of  Tom 
Sawyer  and 
Huggleberry  Feen 


couldn't  even  speak  Yiddish. 

I'm  glad  Rosten  wasn't 
around  to  hear  the  way  a 
rabbi  told  that  joke  on  the 
radio.  His  finish  was,  so  help 
me:  “Finally  you  under- 
stand!” That  kind  of  joke- 
lousing  up  would  have  in- 
clined Rosten  to  believe  in 
capital  punishment 

Hyman  Kaplan  had  his  own 
favourite  writers,  or  wriders. 
They  were  Check  Laundon, 
Valt  Viterman  and  Mockt- 
vain, the  author  of  Tom  Saw- 
yer and  Huggleberry  Feen.  I 
think  he  would  also  have 
liked  Chon  Sbtetoback  and 
Oinest  Hemingvay. 

Rosten  more  than  any  other 
writer  worked  Yiddish  into 
the  American  language.  It 
was  due  entirely  to  him  that 
Variety  referred  to  George 
Bums,  AK,  which  stands  for 
Alte  Kocker  which  is  Yiddish 
for  old  shit 


Leo  Rosten  was  bom  in 
Lodz,  Poland,  the  son  of 
Samuel  and  Ida  Rosten.  He 
emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  191 L He  came  out  of 
the  same  milieu  that  pro- 
duced Hyman  Kaplan.  Rosten 
aimed  to  he  a political  scien- 
tist He  received  a bachelor’s 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  to  1930  and  his  doc- 
torate in  1937.  He  did  post- 
graduate studies  at  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics. 

During  the  Depression, 
Rosten  had  to  take  a night-job 
teaching  English  to  immi- 
grants. It  was  here  that  he 
met  the  Inspiration  for  The 
Education  Of  H*Y*M*A  *N 
K*A*P*L*A*N. 

Rosten  worked  for  the 
Office  of  War  Information  to 
the  second  world  war  and  was  1 
chief  of  their  motion  pictures' , 
division.  Kaplan  was  made  ' 
Into  a musical,  though  not  a ! 


successful  one.  Rosten  also 
wrote  an  examination  of  the 
film  industry,  Hollywood:  The 
Movie  Colony.  He  wrote  a 
book  about  Washington’s 
press  correspondents,  several 
mystery  novels  and  numer- 
ous screen  plays. 

I always  thought  Rosten 
was  on  my  side  in  my  left- 
wing  activities  but,  when  I 
helped  form  the  Committee 
For  The  First  Amendment,  to 
challenge  the  house  committee 
on  un-American  activities, 
when,  they  questioned  19 
Hollywood  writers  as  to 
whether  they  were  or  were 
not  Communists,  Rosten  dis- 
agreed with  me  and  tried  to 
warn  me  off  the  project 

“It's  the  point  of  no  return,” 
he  said.  “Once  you  take  that 
position,  you'll  probably  get 
blacklisted  yourself”  He  was 
right  in  his  prediction  but  I 
couldn’t  do  otherwise. 

Rosten’s  first  wife  was 
Priscilla  Mead,  sister  of  Mar- 
. gar  eta  Mead,  and  it  ended  in 
divorce:  His  second  wife,  Ger- 
trude Zimi,  died  in  1995.  A 
son  from  his  first  marriage, 
Philip,  died  last  year.  Two 
daughters  survive  from  the 
first  marriage  and  there  are 

SIX  grandchildren  _ 

The  Joys  Of  Yiddish  and  The 
Education  Of  H*Y*Af*A*N 
K*‘AmP*L*A*N  were,  and  wfil 
remain,  classics. 


Larry  Adler 


Leo  Rosten,  writer  and  humorist, 
bom  April  11,  1908;  died  Febru- 
ary 19. 1997 


Jackdaw 


Turn-signals 


TODAY  the  Los  Angeles 
MTA  announced  the  winners 
of  its  “Tales  from  the  Fast 
Lane”  contest,  in  which  the 
public  was  asked  to  submit 
true-life  car -pooling  or  van- 
pooling  stories.  The  top  prize 
went  to  Kimberly  Argue  lies 
of  Covina  for  her  tale  of 
finding  her  long-lost  sister 
while  commuting  to  and 
from  worlc 

“I’ve  often  wondered  what 
happened  to  my  younger 
sister.  When  we  were  very 
young,  our  parents  were 
killed  by  a drunk  driver,  and 
we  were  adopted  by  separate 
families  and  relocated.  Years 
later,  a co-worker  asked  me  if 


I would  like  to  join  a car-pooL 
Meeting  the  other  riders.  I 
noticed  that  one  lady  looked 
familiar.  As  we  car-pooled  to 
work,  we  both  started  shar- 
ing our  childhood  stories,  and 
I was  shocked  to  discover  she 
was  my  long-lost  sister!" 

Second  place  went  to  John 
Steltzoff  of  Thousand  Oaks 
for  his  story  of  how  he  was 
able  to  send  two  kids  to  col- 
lege with  the  money  he  saved 
by  van-pooling.  Two  third 
prizes  were  awarded  to:  Ber- 
nard Hemandz  of  Huntington 
Beach  for  his  tale  about 
undergoing  knee  surgery  and 
how  joining  a car-pool  saved 
his  job  and  his  career,  and  to 
Robert  Neu  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  suffered  an  appendicitis 
attack  while  car-pooling, 
then  fell  in  love  with  and 
married  a fellow  car-pooler. 
Long  lice  car-pooling!  Taken 
from  a press  release  issued  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority. 
Reprinted  in  Harper’s. 


recent  report  on  the  numbers 
of  foreigners  in  the  territory, 
which  suggested  that  Brits 
and  Filipinos  were  fleeing  in 
droves.  David  Webb,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Hoag  Kong  Mensa, 
noticed  something  about  the 
dfltwr  'The  Immigration 
Department  has  chosen 
December  31 1996  as  a refer- 
ence date,  which  is  probably 
when  the  greatest  proportion 
of  expats  and  Filipinos  have 
left  Hong  Kong  for  Christmas 
holidays,"  he  said. 

Calculated  cock-up 
reported  in  the  South  China 
Morning  Post. 


Babel  on 


Exodus 


THERE  was  a debate  in 
cosmopolitan  businesses  in 
Hong  Kong,  triggered  by  the 


TWO  days  later,  I was  in 
Rome  to  give  a lecture.  A 
messenger  arrived  with,  two 
letters.  A warm,  eloquent  one 
from  ScalfarL  Naturally,  he 
bad  investigated.  It  appears 
that,  having  failed  to  get  me 
at  home,  Occorsio  tracked 
me  down  in  the  US.  Of 
course  there  can  be  mis- 
understandings in  trans- 
atlantic conversations.  Sorry 
that  my  views  were  misrepre- 
sented, a correction  is  clearly 
necessary.  But  he  hopes  it  can 


be  done  in  a way  so  as  to  not 
ruin  a promising  career. 

From  Occorsio  came  another 
letter  with  the  corrections  he 
would  be  happy  to  print 

And  there,  at  the  end  of  the 
lecture,  was  the  woebegone 
Occorsio  himself.  “But  you 
■ know  damn  well  you  never 
found  me  in  the  US.  You  lied 
to  your  editor  and  expect  me 
to  cover  up  for  you!" 

“I  know.  He  wrote  the 
letter  after  I lied  to  him,  then  I 
told  the  truth." 

“Why  are  you  so  intran- 
sigent?" I wrote  back  to 
ScalfarL  I cannot  accept  a 
correction  that  leaves  the 
reader  thinking:  “Just 
another  professor  who  talks 
off  his  fop  and  then  gets  cold 
feet  when  he  sees  it  in  print" 
I demanded  a simple 
statement  "No  interview 
took  place;  the  opinions 
expressed  are  those  of  the 
journalist  not  Dore." 

Immediate  reply  from 
ScalfarL  He  was  not  pleased 
to  know  the  truth.  A cold  two 
lines.  “A  correction  will  be 
issued  as  you  desire  and  as 
spelt  in  your  letter."  When 
the  correction  appeared,  the 
headline  was  fine:  “No 


interview  with  Ronald 

Dore.”  The  message  which 
followed,  however,  was  a 
masterpiece  of  ambiguity. 

“Professor  Ronald  Dore, 

with  whom  there  appeared  an 
interview,  conducted  over 
the  telephone,  in  the  7th  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  the  business 
and  finance  supplement,  has 
informed  us  that  he  had  no 
telephone  contact  with  the 
journalist,  Eugenio  Occorsio, 
who  conducted  the  interview. 
We  naturally  take  note  of  this 
declaration  which  we  can 
only  attribute  to  a mistaken 
identity  (uno  scambio  di  per- 
sona) for  which  we  are  truly  . 
sorry.  We  offer  our  apologies 
to  Professor  Dore.” 

- Italians  are  the  most  prac- 
tised people  in  Europe  at 
deronstructixming  the  occult 
texts  of  politicians  and  jour- 
nalists. What  would  an  Ital- 
ian reader  make  of  it?  Three 
hypotheses.  One:  it  tells  the 
truth- Occorsio  got  the  wrong 
number  and  by  extra- 
ordinary bad  luck  hit  on- 
somebody  prepared  to  sound 
off  on  Japan’s  rearmament 
intentions  and  the  Uruguay 
Round.  Two:  tipsy  professor 
sounds  off;  horrified  when  he 


was  last  seen  In  the  excellent 
Derek  Bailey/  Jan  Youngbus- 
band  1993  documentary  on 
Delius’s  life  and  music;  Justly 

sharing  the  hiTling  with  fel- 

low-musldans  of  the  emi- 
nence of  Sir  Charles  Macker- 
ras and  Thomas  Hampson.) 

Fenby's  activities  were  cur- 
tailed to  the  mid-1980s  by  a 
debilitating  condition  affect- 
ing his  balance.  Further  con- 
ducting was,  sadly,  out  of  the 
question'  and,  as  his  hitherto 
enviable  powers  of  concentra- 
tion gradually  waned,  the 
critical  writing  had  to  stop.  In 
the  early  1990s,  he  became  in- 
creasingly housebound  in  the 
flat  in  Scarborough  to  which 
he  and  Rowena  had  retired. 
His  wife’s  loving  and  dedi- 
cated support  during  this 
period  was  a lifeline,  as  was 
the  constant  sympathetic  in- 
terest and  correspondence  of 
his  - many  friends,  not  least 
those  of  the  Delius  Society. 

On  a personal  level,  Eric 
Fenby  will  be  remembered 
with  affection  by  his  students 
and  his  friends  the  world  over 
as  a gifted  teacher  and  a 
warm  companion  possessed 
of  an  impish  and  sometimes 
flinty-  sense  of  humour.  His 


Lionel  Caiteyr 


Stanley  Pearson 


A fine  left  foot 


STANLEY  PEARSON, 
who  has  died  aged  76, 
was  a member  of  Man- 
chester United’s  glorious  for- 
ward line  of  the  immediate 
post-war  years.  He  was  the 
indispensable  inside  left. 

Pearson  was  not  a Busby 
babe.  Nor  was  be  Initially  a 
United  product  Bora  in  Sal- 
ford, he  made  his  debut  for 
United  to  1937.  When  war 

began.  Pearson  entered  the 
services.  On  his  return  to  the 
club,  he  soon  won  the  esteem 
of  Busby,  who  said  of  him: 
“Stan  Pearson  tamed  out  to 
be  a winner.  For  this  quiet, 
unassuming  footballer  showed 
that  he  could  be  the  brains  of 
the  attack  and  that  be  wax  de- 
pendable week  in,  week  out 
Nothing  flashy,  but  he  could 
size  up  a situation  to  foe  blink 
of  an  eyelid  pud  he  could 
make  the  forward  fine  tick.”  . 

He  could  score  goals,  too,  as 
he  showed  when  League  foot- 
ball resumed  in  1946/7.  He  did 
not  miss  one  of  United’s  42 
gmwffs  and.  got  19  goals.  The 
following  season,  he  played  40 
League  games  for  18  goals,  but 
his  gall  pnt  achievements  were 
in  the  FA  Cup  which,  that  sear 
son,  United  won.  In  a remark- 
able third  round  tie  at  VUfa 
Park,  United  went  behind 
from  the  kick-off  By  halftime, 
they  were  leading  Aston  VTQa 
5-1.  Villa  hit  back  with  three 
second  half  goals,  but  Pearson 
scored  after  a corner,  to  make 
the  final  score  6-4- 
In  a semi-final  against 
Derby  County,  Pearson  got  all 
three  of  United's  goals. 


taking  them  to  the  Wembley 
finaL  There,  he  snatched  a 
goal  in  off  the  post  to  put  his 
team  3-2  ahead.  They  eventu- 
ally scared  a fourth. 

Such  opportunism  was 
backed  up  by  no  little  skm,  a 
fine  left  foot  and  notable 
stamina.  The  next  week, 
United  visited  Blackburn 
Rovers,  where  a rampant 
Stan  Pearson  caused  havoc  in 
the  Rovers'  defence,  and 
scored  another  three  goals. 

There  was  a less  happy  epi- 
sode at  this  time:  before  a 
home  game,  Pearson  emerged 
from  the  stadium  to  challenge 
the  man  who,  he  said,  had 
insulted  his  wife  outside  the 
ground  the  previous  week. 
No  one  came  forward. 

Pearson  made  eight  appear- 
ances for  England,  the  first 
against  Scotland  at  Hampden 
Park  in  1948.  Four  years  later, 
oh  the  same  ground,  he 
scored  both  England  goals 
when  they  beat  Scotland  2-L 
In  all,  he  got  five  interna- 
tional goals. 

19634  was  his  last  season 
with  United.  Hie  moved  down 
the  road  to  Bury  where  he 
played  until  1957.  He  turned  to 
management,  but  neither  at 
Bury  nor  later  at  Chester  did 
be  enjoy  the  success  he  had 
had  on  the  field.'  Altogether, 
he  scored  183  League  goals  to 
428  appearances. 


Brian  CHanvHto 


Stanley  Pearson,  footballer, 
born  1920;  died  February 
19, 1997 


sees  what  he  has  said  in 
print;  wants  to  backtrack; 
professor  has  powerful 
friends,  so  editor  has  to 
indulge  or  at  least  semi- 
indulge  him.  Three:  lazy 
journalist  has  too  much 
space  to  fill  Not  sufficiently 
confident  in  own  opinions. 
Ventriloquises.  Editor  covers 
up  for  him. 

Surely , one  would  give  an 
80  per  cent  probability  to 
hypothesis  number  two. 


In  other  words,  this  so- 

called  rettifica  is 
highly  defamatory. 

Scaifari  has  since  retired 
but  Occorsio’s  career  has 
blossomed.  I recently  saw 
him  on  television  explaining 
with  great  confidence,  not  to 
say  brio,  what  Iraqi  exports 
would  do  to  world  oil  prices. 
Ronald  Dore  teBs  U as  it  really 
is  In  the  March  edition  of 
Prospect  He  had  learnt 
through  his  baker  that  he  had 
supposedly  given  an  interview 
toLaRepubbliCd  It  had  been 
on  the  recent  round  of  US- 
Japan  trade  disputes  and  had 
been  entirely  concocted  by  the 
imaginative  journalist 
Eugenio  Occorsio. 


Bra-strapped 


Strap-happy K 


A BLISSFUL  spring  walk  in 
my  Portland  neighbourhood 
was  rudely  interrupted  when 
a character  straight  out  of 
Nazi  Germany  marched  right 
in  front  of  me.  He  was  dressed 
like  an  old  Nazi  officer,  com* 
plete  with  jackboots,  a dress 
shirt  and  a vintage  Nazi 
helmet  I have  seen  neo-Nazi 
skinheads  a number  of  times 
on  the  streets  of  SE  Portland 


Vivian  Levett  writes : ' 
Without  all  the  records  at  my 
fingertips  now,  I can't  be  cer- 
tain, but  I believe  that  in  the 
1950s,  Coventry's  Labour  edu- 
cation. committee  did  lead' 
Warwick  county  and  other 
public  authorities  in  allocat- 
ing a fixed  sum  or  percentage 
of  eveecy  bufidtog  project  cost 
to  a special 

work  oT  sculpture  or  pa  In  ting. 

Coventry-born,  In  his  own 
city  Walter  Ritchie  (obituary. 

FebrMry  lftsefcuftoccotul  but 

astonishingly  economic  stan- 
dard, affectionately  acknow- 
ledged and  effectively 
respected  by  Jimmie  Brown 
an  the  city  architect’s  staff 
and  the  many  other  sculptors 
following.  But  In  Coventry  he 
seems  to  have  succeeded  .his 
precinct  bridge  and  fountain 
panels  with  one  work  only,  a 
Umewood  dove  of  peace  on 
the  Belgrade  Theatre  pros- 

centum,  for  £116  to  1958  — 
still  wortfr  travelling  to  see. 


Birthdays 


Yorkshire  background, 
shared  with  Delius,  gave  his 
character  a touch  of  steel  that 
was  belied  by  his  mild 
appearance.  Astute  and  totel- 
figent,  shy  and  contemplative, 
he  was  a complex  and  at 
times  very  private  man,  de- 
voted to  his  own  family  as  he 
had  earlier  been  devoted  to 
the  Deliuses.  Staunchly  Cath- 
olic, he  had  clung  to  his  faith 
and  was  unquestionably  sus- 
tained by  it  during  the  diffi- 
cult Grez  years  spent  living  In 
a household  where  religious 
beliefs  were  given  short 
shrift.  For  a young  man 
scarcely  on  the  threshold  of 
his  adult  life,  the  experience 
of  sharing  Delius's  final, 
appallingly  difficult  years 
was  a searing  one,  but  one  he 
would  not  have  exchanged  for 
any  other.  Ultimately,  it  en- 
riched his  own  life,  just  as  it 
bad  enriched  Delius's,  and 
hut  for  that  experience  the 
musical  world  would  have 
been  very  much  the  poorer. 


Today's  birthdays; 

Prof  Ruth  Bowden,  anato- 
mist, 82;  Graham  Collier, 
jazz,  musician,  60; . JUly 
Cooper,  author,  60;  Tyne 
Daly,  film  actress,  51;  Hubert 
de  Givenchy,  fashion  de- 
signer, 70r.  Dame  Janet 
Fookes,  Conservative-  MP, 
deputy  spanker  of  the  Com- 
mons, 61;  Sir  John  Goulden, 
ambassador  to  the  Western 
European  Union.  56;  Harald 
V.  King  of  Norway,  61;  Mag- 
nus Linklater,  former  editor, 
the  Scotsman,  55;  Dr  Oonagh 
McDonald,  former  Labour 
MP,  59;  Robert  Mugabe, 
president  of  Zimbabwe,  73; 
Alan  Rickman,  actor,  51: 
Nina  Simone,  singer,  .64; 
David  Thomley,  bookseller, 
65;  Leslie  Wagner,  vice- 
chancellor,  Leeds  Metropoli- 
tan University.  54;  David 
Wood,  actor,  playwright  53. 


Eric  William' Fenby.  bom  Scar- 
borough, April  22,  1908;  died 
February  18. 1997  - 


Yesterday's  birthdays  (held 
over  to  accommodate  the  obit- 
uary of  Deng  Xiaoping): 
Robert  Altman,  film  direc- 
tor. 72:  Iain  Ballamy,  jazz 
saxophonist  S3;  Roy  Beggs, 
Ulster  Unionist  MP,  61; 
Gordon  Brown,  Shadow 
Chancellor,  46;  John 
Browne,  chief  executive.  BP, 
49;  Cindy  Crawford,  super- 
model,  31;.  Prof;  Andrew 
Fabian,  astronomer,  49;  Dr 
Ruth  Glpps, 
conductor, 

Greaves,  broad 
footballer,  57;  Karl 
Rugby  League 


54;  Ella 
M:  Kevin 


HM  chief  Inspect 

eta  biliary.  55;  D: 
Payne,  garden  de 
Sidney  Poltier, 
Prof  Robin  We 
researcher.  57;  Ns 
son,  singer,  6C 
Wordsworth,  cond 
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Death  Notit 


BHANOAHI  Afun  Kirar  bakACd  ttuaband 
and  tattw  pasted  away  lStti  ^bnicry  in 
Poonau  India.  Mourned  by  Jana  HAaBraMt- 
watttfl.  Macnu.  Bnaar,  Umn  and  lira 
BralttiwaUa  teroOy. 

DWVBR.  CMstophor  Prout,  wn»r.  Quaro- 
lan  loumaHsL  gouimw  and  male  lowar 
(Bed  paacatufly  at  noma  on  Fattwry  18th 
■ftar  a Ions  snuggle  wttti  a bon  tumour. 
Private  cremation  tallowed  by  iervue  of 
Thanksgiving  on  Tuesday  Febnary  2Sh. 
3pm  at  The  United  Reformed  Ctwch.  Pond 
Souara  Chapel  Hjghgaw  NB.  AMwatcomc. 
No  tkiwera-  Donuena  to  MarwCna  Can- 
cer Cara  cJo  Laverton  & Sana  La.  1 Den- 
mark Terrace.  London  PC.  0181  44  STS3. 


ROMANOS.  Eva  (Pint,  of  DJsto.  Chesh- 
ire- Died  wttti  courage  and  dignft^on  17th 
February  1BS7  at  Manchester  Roal  .MT- 
mary.  Funeral  service  at  Maccbnlild  Ore- 
iwuorium  at  1030am  on  Wadnaany  28di 
February.  Family  Rowers  only,  am  dona- 
tions to  Manchester  Diabetes  Fund  Jo  Jer- 


emy Una  north.  87  Church  Road.  Mur  MHts 
SK  fa  4NU.  ;•  . 


SVMOND8.  Mke  Dr,  ai  homo  wit  Urn 
tamHy.  on  lBih  February,  egad  87  rears. 
Husbend-of  Rowena  end  lather  ol  yiHJam. 
James  and  Joanna.  Fieteral  at  Mam 


Church.  EnXng  Upland  at  1.30  Oh  Mties- 
doy  26  February.  No  Sowers  plena-  out 
donathum  may  be  made  to  The  Dirac!*,  st 


Mark's  Hospital.  Normwk*  part.  Ham*  or 
The  Practice  Manager,  The  High  StSur- 
Benr.  Epptng.  I 


Memorial  Services 


OBI..  Dr  Alfred,  a celebration  of  the  irim 
ttia  lata  Dr  Alfred  Celt  wfll  be  haM  « 
Thursday.  T3#i  Match  at  S.OBpm  hi  le 
Founders  Room  at  the  London  School  if 
Economics.  All  who  wish  to  attend  are  <*- 
come.  RSVP  8171  895  7202.  * 


Birthdays 


KEVIN  33  today.  Happy  birthday,  wtti  knfci 
from  your  mottMr.Vf 


■TO  place  your  announcement  tatephontt. 
0171  713  4307  or  Bax  Oin  713  4120  between 


0171  713  4307  or  tax  oin  713  4120  between 
Bam  and  3pm  MorvAr.  < 


but  this  guy  was  truly  one  of  a 
kind.  And  since  it  is  part  of 
my  job  to  educate  people 
about  the  activities  of  neo-  - 
Nazis  and  other  white  sup- 
remacists to  the  Northwest. 

I thought  I should  find  out 
what  this  guy  was  up  to. 

I followed  him  to  the  local 
laundromat,  expecting  to  see 
him  handing  out  some  sort  of 
literature.  But  to  my  surprise . 
he  seemed  to  have  no  desire 
to  harass  people  with  racist 
tabloids;  instead  he  headed 
straight  to  thelostand found 
and  began  checking  out  dis-  • 
carded  jog  bras.  I thought 
how  my  life  would  be  so  ' . 
much  simpler  if  neo-Nazis, 
Klansmen  and  other  racists 
could  be  pacified  with  old 
undergarments,  but  alas  it  is 
not  the  case. 

John  u^tng  on  hate  garments 
in  K,  a punk  mogaztnefiom 
the  US. 


Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
jackda  toQguardian.  cO.  itlcfax 
01 71-713 436$  Jackdaw,  The 
Guardian,  itSFarringdon 
Road.  London  EClR  3ER. 


Emily  Sheffield 
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Hard  Rock  Cafes,  bingo  and  pubs  grow,  Cany  On  and  Branagh’s  Hamlet  go — but  the  gong  lives  on  Notebook 

Rank  runs  the  final  reel 


Ian  King 


THE  most  famous 
works  of  ttie  Carry 
On  team,  Lord  Oliv- 
ier and  Robert 
Donat  are  up  for 
grabs  after  Rank,  once  Brit- 
ain's biggest  fn<"  maker,  yes* 
terday  put  its  film,  distribu- 
tion unit  up  for  sale. 

Expected  to  retch  anywhere 
between  £100-£150  mm  inn  is  a 
back  catalogue  of  classic  Brit- 
ish films  dating  back  to  the 
1950s  as  well  as  more  recent 
Hollywood  blockbusters. 

Classics  include  Carry  On 
Op  the  Khyber  and  16  other 
Carry  On  films,  the  original 
39  Steps,  Henry  V,  Oliver 
Twist  and  In  Which  We 
Serve.  Newer  films  include 
Strictly  Ballroom,  the  Shaw- 
shank  Redemption,  the  Mad- 
ness of  King  George.  Lone 
Star.  Kenneth  Branagh's 
Hamlet  and  City  HalL 
The  unit  also  Includes  a 
British  film  distribution  oper- 
ation run  as  a joint  venture 
with  American  group  Castle 
Rock  and  an  international 
sales  arm. 

Rank  — which  has  not  been 
involved  in  film-making  since 
the  1970s  — insists  it  is  com- 
mitted to  retaining  Pine  wood 
Studios,  which  it  has  been  ru- 
moured to  be  willing  to  sell, 
as  well  as  its  Him  processing  i 
and  video  duplication 
business. 

Chief  executive  Andrew 
Teare  said  selling  the  distri- 
bution business  was  part  of 
Rank's  decision  to  concen- 
trate on  its  four  main  busi- 
ness areas:  Qlm  and  enter- 
tainment the  Hard  Rock  Cafe 
chain,  holidays  and  leisure. 
Rank  would  be  keeping  its 
“man  with  the  gong"  logo, 
which  introduces  many  of  the 
films  in  the  catalogue. 

Confirmation  of  the 
planned  sale  — which  sent 
Rank  shares  up  25Vip  to 
440 vip  — came  as  Mr  Teare, 
who  became  chief  executive 
last  April,  announced  a 13  per 
cent  improvement  in  full-year 
operating  profits  to  6290 
million. 

But  property  writedowns, 
restructuring  charges  and 
losses  on  certain  disposals,  as 
well  as  changes  in  the  way 
the  group  accounts  for  its 
remaining  SO  per  cent  stake 


in  Rank  Xerox,  led  to  excep- 
tional Ttomg  of  £232  million, 
dragging  the  headline  pre-tax 
profits  down  ta£65  million. 

Star  performer  was  film 
and  entertainment,  with  prof- 
its up  24per  cent  as  the  num- 
ber of  films  on  release  in- 
creased, and  Hard  Rock  Cafe, 
where  profits  jumped  12'  per  . 
cent  Leisure,  which  includes  , 
Odeon  cinemas  and  Mecca 
bingo,  turned  in  a 10  per  cent  | 
protits  improvement 

Mr  Teare  said:  “The  im- 
provement in  underlying 
profit  reflects  the  strength  of 
our  businesses,  while  the  eco- 
nomic climate  is  generally 
favourable." 

He  announced  ambitions 
plans  to  create  more  than 
3,000  full-time  jobs  during 
1997  as  part  of  an  expansion  of 
its  leisure  and  entertainment 
operations,  which  include  the 
recently  acquired  Tom  Cob- 
le igh  pub-restaurant  chain 
and  Oasis,  the  Center  Parcs- 
style  holiday  village  Rank  is 

blinding  in  fhimbria 

Around  750  jobs  are  ex- 
pected from  an  expansion  of 
bingo,  in  which  Rank  is  the 
market  leader,  with  10  Mecca 
clubs  planned  to  open  this 
year.  Oasis  is  expected  to  ac- 
count for  700  jobs,  while  20 
pubs  are  planned,  creating  a 
j further  1,200  jobs. 

The  Heritage  Secretary, 
Virginia  Bottomley,  said: 
"This  is  excellent  news  for 
Britain  »nd  underlines  the 
tourism  industry's  role  as  one 
of  our  major  job  creators  and 
wealth  generators.” 

Mr  Teare  said  Rank 
planned  to  open  more  Hard 
Rock  Cafes  around  the  world 
following  reunification  of  the 
brand  last  year. 

Although  there  had  been 
problems  with  certain  Hard 
Rock  Cafes  — such  as  Paris, 
where  French  authorities 
shut  the  restaurant  for  a fort- 
night during  the  BSE  scare  — 
there  were  plans  to 
strengthen  awareness  of  the 
chain,  particularly  through 
sponsorship  of  a top  televi- 
sion series  ami  the -establish- 
ment of  a Hard  Rock  record 
labeL 

Mr  Teare  refused  to  say 
whether  Rank,  Britain's  big- 
gest casino  operator,  might 
counter  the  £181  million  bid 
by  London  Clubs  for  rival 
Capital  Corporation. 


Kenneth  Branagh’s  Hamlet,  above,  and  the  Carry  On  series,  below,  are  among  the  films  for  sale  in  the  Rank  catalogue 


Turnover  by  (sates) 


Other  *% 


Heavyweight  champion  was  hit 
on  film  but  a softie  in  the  ring 


1C? 


Bingo 
& gaming 


GOING. . . Heavyweight 
boxer  Bombardier  Billy 
Wells,  pictured,  was  the 

first  mam  to  hit  the  gong  far 
Rank,  when  the  organisa- 
tion started  using  the  sym- 
bol In  1935.  writes  Don 
Glaister. 

Mr  Wells,  described  by 
boxer  Jim  Corbett  as  one  of 
the  greatest  fighters  of  the 
century,  eventually  lost  his 
titles.  Including  heavy- 
weight champion  ofBritain. 
due  to  a lack  of  ruthless* 
ness.  Mr  Wells  admitted 
that  he  could  not  go  into  the 


ring  and  hit  a man  whose 
jaw  was  sagging  and  whose 
eyes  were  blank. 

GOING. . .The negative 
featuring  Wells  wore  out  in 
1947.  His  replacement  at 
the  gong  was  the  wrestler 
and  stuntman  Phil  Nleman. 

GONG. . . In  1953.  with  the 
arrival  of  colour  and  new 
formats,  a new  image  was 
needed.  Enter  1952  Olympic 
discus  bronze  medallist 
Ken  Richmond,  the  last  man 
to  bang  the  gong  for  Rank. 


OFT  to  look  at  the  Cl 
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CBI  counts  cost  of  strong  pound 


*4— HE  Office  of  Fair  Trad- 
J ins  yesterday  warned 
,1  loan  sharks  to  stop  tak- 
jie  advantage  of  the  poor. 

I Director  general  John  Brid- 
ge man  said  he  would  be  in- 
vestigating more  than  70 
firms  which  make  loans  to 
customers  with  poor  credit 
^ratings  and  offenders  could 
/lose  their  licences, 
r *T  shall  be  looking  at  the  fit- 
ness to  hold  a consumer 
credit  licence  of  any  broker 
; or  lender  found  to  have  mls- 
t led  or  behaved  unfairly  to 
* borrowers,”  he  said.  His 
statement  emerged  amid  con- 
tinuing concern  about  ‘loan 
sharks”  who  spread  fear  and 
financial  insecurity  in  low- 
i ncome  communities. 

Mr  Bridgeman  said  many 
loans  were  offered  without 
adequate  questioning,  and  at 
short  notice,  to  people  who 
answered  advertisements  for 
speedy  loans. 

"But  these  loans  have  a 
painful  sting  in  the  tail  for 
people  who  may  already  be  in 
financial  difficulties,'1  he 
said.  Borrowers  were  being 
pressed  to  take  out  loans 
higher  than  they  originally 
intended,  which  were  then  se- 
cured on  the  equity  on  their 
property. 

Mr  Bridgeman  said  he  was 
also  concerned  about  a dual 
rate  of  interest  — payment  on 
the  loan  and  a second,  much 


higher,  rate  if  a payment  was 
defaulted  on,  even  by  one  day.  , 

Mr  Bridgeman  said  brokers 
often  fed!  to  disclose  they  are 
tied  to  a particular  lender  and 
therefore  cannot  offer  best  ad- 
vice about  a loan  and  that  the 
use  of  mobile  phones  and 
foxes  by  sales  people  often 
pressured -customers  into! 
rushing  into  a contract 

"High  up-front  fees  and1 
commissions,  sometimes 
thousands  of  pounds  are 
being  charged  for  arranging 
and  settingup  these  loans -and. 
further  money  is  also  bor- 
rowed to  pay  these  fees,"  said 
Mr  Bridgeman.  “There  is  a 
question  here  as  to  whether 
borrowers  are  told  about 
these  Sees  and  charges  when  j 
the  loan  is  being  arranged." 

The  OFT  is  calling  for  a 
seven-day  cooling-off  period. 

“For  people  in  our  area  it’s 
not  hard  to  get  loans,"  said 
anti-poverty  campaigner  Vjv 
Eccles  In  Old  Trafiftird,  Man- 
chester. The  costs  of -repay- 
ment, however,  can  include 
interest  rates  in  excess  of 
j 100  per  cent,  unending  debts 
I to  loan  sharks  and  the  ever- 
present threat  of  doorstep  in- 
timidation. 

Deals  often  started  with 
cheap  goods,  such  as  bedding, 
being  offered  for  sale  an  door- 
steps* Early  repayments  were 
followed  by  offers  of  cash 
loans.  "And  if  you  pass  a pay- 
ment these  burly  men.  grow 
five  inches  on  your  doorstep," 
Ms  Eccles  said. 


THE  boom  in  sterling  has 
jeopardised  Chancellor 
Stenneth  Clarke's  target 
for  economic  growth  by  dam- 
aging the  already-weak  manu- 
facturing sector,  the  CBI 
warned  yesterday. 

Giving  its  regular  overview 
of  the  economy,  the  CBI  low- 
ered its  prediction  for  GDP  to 
23  per  cent,  compared  with 
the  Treasury's  as  per  cent 
estimate. 

It  blamed  sterling's 
strength  for  holding  back 
growth  in  mairnfactnrlnfl  ami 
exports.  According  to  Its  sepa- 
rate snapshot  of  the  factory 
sector,  export  demand  weak- 
ened at  the  start  of  this 
month. 

Kale  Barker,  the  CBrs  chief 
economist  and  a member  of 
the  Chancellor's  panel  of  in- 
dependent economic  advisers, 
said  low  inflationary  pressure 
in  the  manufacturing  sector 
would  counter  the  price  rises 


expected  to  result  from  buoy- 
ant consumer  spending. 

This  would  reduce  the  need 
for  an  increase  in  interest 
rates  — providing  Mr  Clarke 
with  fresh  support  for  his 
anti-rale  rise  stance. 

The  CBI  predicted  “mark- 
edly weaker”  growth  in  man- 
ufacturing output  (2.5  per 
cent)  and  investment  (5.4  per 
cent),  with  overall  export  vol- 
ume growth  of  3J>  per  cent 


It  said  consumer  spending 
growth  of  4.1  per  cent  would 
buoy  overall  economic 
growth,  but  core  inflation, 
which  excludes  mortgage  in- 
terest payments,  would  foil  to 
22  per  cent  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  compared  with  the  De- 
cember estimate  of  25  per 
cent 

However,  the  CBI  assumed 
that  sterling  would  weaken 
from  its  present  level,  so  base  | 


IMI  set  to  axe  up  to  670 jobs 

THE  strong  pound  trig-  l had  been  shrinking  since 
gered  the  loss  of  up  to  the  late  1980s  as  customers 


■ gered  the  loss  of  up  to 
670  jobs  yesterday  at  the 
IMI  engineering  group 
which  is  closing  two  fac- 
toriest,  at  Leeds  and  Sand- 
well,  West  Midlands,  writes 
Tony  May. 

IMI  said  the  market  for 
copper  tubes,  which  are 
used  in  engineering  appli- 
cations such  as  heat  ex- 
changers in  power  stations. 


had  been  shrinking  since 
the  late  1980s  as  customers 
switched  to  titanium  prod- 
ucts. A further  blow  came 
when  the  end  of  the  cold 
war  saw  naval  contracts  — 
up  to  then  some  25  per  cent 
of  sales  — dry  up- 
But  the  rising  value  of 
sterling  has  proved  the 
final  straw,  said  Barry 
Pointon,  IMI  executive 
director. 


rates  would  have  to  rise  to 
85  per  cent  in  the  autumn 
and  7 per  cent  in  1998  to  con- 
trol inflationary  pressure. 

Separate  data  published  by 
the  Bank  of  England  showed 
that,  although  mortgage  lend- 
ing by  Britain's  leading  banks 
soared  last  month,  net  new 
approvals  by  building  societ- 
ies — a guide  to  future  lend- 
ing — fell,  suggesting  house 
price  growth  this  year  will  be 
moderate. 

The  British  Bankers' 
Association  said  the  £771  mil- 
lion increase  in  home  loans 
was,  at  25  per  cent,  the  biggest 
monthly  rise  since  the  hous- 
ing recovery  began. 

But  the  Building  Societies 
Association  said  net  new  com- 
mitments were  down  for  the 
third  month  in  a row,  to 
about  £100  million  above  the 
level  a year  ago. 

Data  from  the  BSA  and 
BBA  also  suggest  that  con- 
sumers remain  cautious,  opt- 
ing to  save  rather  than  use 
credit  to  spend. 


Rebel  Names  contest  Lloyd’s  claim  of  High  Court  victory 


Tony— ay 

ANEW  row  has  erupted  be- 
tween Lloyd's  of  London 
and  rebel  investors  who  are 
refusing  to  pay  money  owed 
to.  the  insurance  market  be- 
cause they  claim  they  were' 
defrauded. 

Lloyd's  yesterday  claimed  a 
victory  after  winning  a judge- 
ment in  the  High  Court 
against  two  Names,  Dennis 
and  David  Wilkinson, 
who  had  failed  to  pay  debts 


| under  Lloyd’s  reconstruction 
and  renewal  (R&R)  settle- 
ment It  said  in  a press 
release  that  it  would  be  able 
to  pursue  all  Names  for 
money  owed. 

But  lawyers  for  the  Names 
called  for  a retraction  of  the 
statement,  saying  it  was 
“wholly  innacurate*’. 

The  United  Names  Organi- 
sation (UNO),  which  acts  for 
the  rebels,  noted  that  Lloyd's 
application  for  an  order  for 
immediate  repayment  of  costs 
had  been  refused  and  that  the 


whole  question  of  costs  had 
been  left  until  a final  determi- 
nation of  the  affair  was 
reached. 

UNO  was  especially  pleased 
that  Names  will  be  able  to 
present  evidence  of  their  alle- 
gations of  fraud  at  a hearing 
on  March  is.  ; 

Catherine  Mackenzie ! 
Smith,  the  UNO  chairman, , 
said:  “At  last  Names  are  to  be 
given  the  chance  to  produce 
their  evidence.  Hopefully  this 
will  be  fallowed  by  a full 
fraud  trial." 


The  two  defendants  at  yes- 
terday's hearing  had  claimed 
they  were  not  liable  to  pay  : 
their  premium  to  Equitas,  the 
company  set  up  to  reinsure 
and  run  off  p re-1993  liabilities  ! 
of  Lloyd’s  syndicates.  j 

Lloyd's  said  the  court's  < 
judgement  meant  that  the 
men  had  foiled  to  establish 
that  any  of  the  grounds  ar- 
gued represented  “arguable 
defences  or,  if  these  actions 
were  permitted  to  go  to  trial, 
would  have  any  realistic  pros- 
pect of  success". 


Edited  by 
Mark  Milner 

CHERNOBYL  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  power. 
It  is  also  a working  power 
plant 

Countries  in  the  west  want 
it  closed  down,  the  Ukraine 
seems  willing  enough  but. 
understandably,  wants  to 
know  bow  it  will  replace  the 
power  currently  provided  by 
Chernobyl’s  remaining  reac- 
tors and.  crucially,  who  will 
pay  for  the  provision  of  alter- 
native sources  of  energy. 

Cynics  would  argue  that 
the  Ukraine  sees  Chernobyl 
simply  as  a powerful  lever 
through  which  to  extract  aid 
from  the  west:  the  Ukrainians 
that  their  country  needs  ener- 
gy its  people  can  afford  and 
enough  of  it  to  power  the 
recovery  in  industrial  output 
which  the  Ukraine  needs. 

The  solution  presently 
under  discussion  is  that,  with 
western  aid,  two  partially 
built  nuclear  power  plants 
should  be  completed  to  allow 
Chernobyl  to  be  closed. 

To  the  chagrin  of  the 
Ukrainians  an  independent 
panel  of  experts,  commis- 
sioned by  the  European  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment has  ruled  that  the 
plan  is  not  the  least-cost  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  That  deci- 
sion, if  formally  accepted  by 
the  hank,  would  prevent  it 
backing  the  project  Least 
cost  solutions  are  a tenet  of 
Its  energy  lending 
programme. 

The  problem  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Ukraine. 
There  are  plenty  of  either  age- 
ing or  partially  built  reactors 
in  other  parts  of  central  and  I 
eastern  Europe.  Governments 
want  to  run  them  — nuclear  I 
means  there  are  no  hefty, 
hard  currency  absorbing,  fuel 
import  bills  — or  have  some- 
one else  at  least  help  fund 
their  replacement 
The  nuclear  industry  would 
like  the  work  repairing  or 
commissioning  them.  Anti- 
nuclear campaigners  are  op- 
posed, not  Just  to  the  plants 
themselves,  but  to  the  encour- 
agement their  modernisation 
or  completion  could  give  to 
the  building  of  new  plants 
elsewhere. 

Amid  the  tangle  two  Issues 
emerge;  how  are  the  former 
Soviet  bloc's  energy  needs  to 
be  tackled  and  is  new  nuclear 
capacity  an  acceptable  part  of 
the  solution?  The  answers 
will  need  strategic  thinking 
and  a global  solution.  A case 
by  case,  plant  by  plant  ap- 
proach can  only  lead  to 
confusion. 


Figure  it  out 


that  he  would  not  be  counting 
his  chickens  until  they  had 
hatched. 

Whether  he  will  be  around 
to  find  out  if  they  do  is  uncer- 
tain. hut  even  if  the  economy 
continues  to  support  the  ris- 
ing tax  receipts  that  have 
boosted  the  PSBR  total  so  far, 
a serious  question  remains 
over  the  credibility  of  the 
Government's  forecasting. 

A report  published  yester- 
day by  Parliament's  Treasury 
committee  shows  that  the 
mystery  of  the  missing 
£6  billion  of  VAT  receipts  — 
the  Government's  key  excuse 
for  the  massive  overshoot  on 
last  year's  PSBR  forecast  — 
has  still  not  been  solved. 

The  report  showed  that  offi- 
cials remain  unable  to  ac- 
count Tor  more  than 
£3.5  bill  ion  and  can  only- 
guess  at  its  causes. 

Mr  Clarke's  case  is  helped 
by  the  fact  that  VAT  receipts 
do  now  appear  to  have  right- 
ed themselves.  But  what  goes 
right  for  mysterious  reasons 
can  go  wrong  again. 

The  Chancellor’s  PSBR 
chickens  may  well  come 
home  to  roost,  but  it  would  be 
help  confidence  in  future 
Treasury  forecasts  if  we  could 
be  sure  exactly  how  they  had 
i done  so. 


Loan  crusade 


THE  poor,  we  are  told,  are 
always  with  us.  Increas- 
ingly they  seem  to  be  get- 
ting a rough  deal.  A recent 
report  from  the  National  Con- 
sumer Council  highlighted 
the  plight  of  poorer  savers 
who  get  lower  returns  and 
less  choice  than  those  with 
more  cash  to  splash. 

Postal  codes  play  an  in- 
creasing part  in  insurance 
company  thinking  — the 
wrong  address  can  mean  stiff 
premiums,  but  often  people 
j who  can  least  afford  such  pre- 
miums  have  the  wrong 
address. 

According  to  the  Policy 
Studies  Institute,  one  in  four 
households  in  Britain  has  no 
bouse  contents  insurance  and 
a similar  number  have  no 
credit  facilities.  One  in  five 
does  not  have  a current  bank 
or  building  society  account 
To  an  extent  those  who  are 
being  marginalised  by  large 
parts  of  the  financial  services 
industry  have  ways  of  helping 
themselves. 

Credit  unions,  which  are  in 
effect  co-operative  deposits 
and  loans  schemes,  offer  low 
cost  fluids.  They  often  operate 
on  a narrow  geographical 
base,  however,  which  may  be 
a strength  in  that  members 
may  well  know  each  other 
and  usually  live  in  the  same 
community  but  it  rather  lim- 
its membership. 

So  the  move  by  the  Office  of 
Fair  Trading  yesterday  to 
take  a hard  look  at  those  of- 
fering “non  status"  loans 
through  newspaper  advertise- 
ments Is  to  be  welcomed  in 
that  it  will  provide  a degree  of 
protection  for  borrowers  who 
might  find  themselves  paying 
dual  rates  of  interest,  high 
fees  and  commissions  or  who 
are  not  given  "best  advice". 

It  will  not.  however,  pro- 
vide better  access  to  financial 
services  on  better  terms  for 
those  at  the  bottom  end  of  the 
income  league.  That  would 
require  action  from  the  banks 
and  building  societies. 


THE  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  boasted  earlier 
this  week  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  firmly  on  track  to 
meet  its  target  for  the  budget 
deficit  of  £26.4  billion  — al- 
though be  gave  the  caveat ' 


US  court  news 
boosts  GKN 


Chris  Barrie 


SHARES  in  the  aerospace 
and  motor  components 
group  GKN  surged  last 
night  as  It  emerged  that 
costly  legal  action  in  the  US 
may  be  settled  for  far  less 
than  previous  estimates. 

A statement  released  by 
GKN  indicated  that  damages 
awarded  against  the  company 
in  Charlotte.  North  Carolina, 
could  be  cut  by  30  per  cent  or 
more. 

Previous  estimates  from 
the  company  had  put  dam- 
ages at  between  $398  million 
(£250  million)  and  $554  mil- 
lion. The  case  was  brought 
against  a GKN  subsidiary, 
Meineke  Discount  Muffler 
Shops,  and  other  GKN  firms 
by  Meineke  franchisees  who 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


allege  they  have  been  over- 
charged by  $31  million  on  ad- 
vertising commissions. 

The  jury  found  against  the 
GKN  car  exhaust  company 
and  recommended  the  dam- 
ages, but  these  are  subject  to 
the  judge's  ruling  expected 
within  weeks.  GKN's  state- 
ment yesterday  indicated  that 
the  court  had  issued  a direc- 
tion about  the  fact  that  some 
franchisees  had  effectively 
relinquished  their  right  to 
claim  in  exchange  for  a better 
franchise  agreement 

GKN  said  the  plaintiffs  had 
been  told  to  agree  a formula 
j for  sharing  out  the  damages 
| by  next  Wednesday.  The 
court  will  then  issue  its  final 
judgment  GKN  intends  to  ap- 
I peal. 

GKN  shares  went  up  -ll.Sp 
to  close  at  £9.55p. 


Australia  Z04 
Austria  18.75 
Belgium  54.94 
Canada  2.147 
Cyprus  0.798 
Denmark  10.21 
Finland  8.055 


Franca  8.975 
Germany  2.667 
Greece  420-50 
Hong  Kong  1121 
India  57.B3 
Ireland  0.99' 
Israel  5.40 


Italy  2.675 
Malta  0.601 
Netherlands  2.997 
Now  Zealand  £.273 
Norway  10.634 
Portugal  269.00 
Saudi  Arabia  5.96 


Singapore  2.2S5 
South  Ahiea  7.03 
Spam  225.90 
Sweden  1 1 .395 
Swhzfi'land  2329 
Turkey  188.640 
USA  1.5810 


Supplied  by  HatWesl  Bank  (excluding  Indian  rupee  and  Israeli  sntkel). 
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Paying  the  price  of  being  poor 


The  56pc  rate  of  interest 


OUTLOOK/When  the  banks  say  no,  the 
Prowy  takes  a risk  and  says  yes.  But  the 
borrower  pays  dear,  says  IAN  KING 


TO  MILLIONS  of 
people  ap  and  down 
the  country,  Provi- 
dent Financial  is 
'The  Prowy*,  the 
company  to  which  they  turn 
for  a personal  loan  when  the 
bank  and  building  society 
have  sent  them  away  with  a 
flea  in  their  ear. 

According  to  Provident’s 
annual  report,  the  arrange- 
ment suits  customers  ex- 
tremely well,  and  the  Provi- 
dent agent  is  a "long-standing 
family  friend"  whose  weekly 
visits  are  not  just  a cash  col- 
lection but  “an  opportunity  to 
chat  about  financial  needs 
and  exchange  local  gossip”. 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  has 
made  Provident  a solid  busi- 
ness, and  yesterday  it  an- 
nounced an  impressive  17  per 
cent  jump  In  full-year  pre-tax 
pro  Sts  to  £118.5  miHion- 
However,  that  growth  Is  not 
just  a tribute  to  the  quality  of 
Provident's  business,  of 
which  the  most  popular  lend- 
ing product,  according  to 
chief  executive  John  van  Kuf- 
feter.  charges  a staggering 
56  per  cent  interest 
It  is  also  a commentary  on 
how  job  insecurity,  unem- 
ployment and  economic  stag- 
nation in  Britain’s  more  de- 
prived areas  have  driven 
millions  of  people  away  from 
traditional  lenders  — like 
banks  and  building  societies 
— and  into  the  arms  of  such 
organisations  as  the  Prowy. 

Sadly,  the  ranks  of  the  job- 
less and  marginalised  have 
swelled  over  recent  years  to 
the  extent  that  more  than  a 
quarter  of  households  are 
now  estimated  to  have  been 
refused  traditional  banking 
facilities. 

In  fairness  to  Provident,  it 
is  fairing  a risk  in  lending 
money  to  people  and  areas 
into  which  the  banks  fear  to 
tread,  and  is  rewarded  ac- 1 
cordingly.  For  every  £1  it ; 
lends  its  customers,  Provi- 1 
dent  makes  just  under  35p  in  i 


SWafleitJ  DO  BUSINESS  J 

WITH  YOU  A 


pure  profit,  a margin  about 
which  most  other  finance 
companies  can  only  dream. 
At  the  same  time,  for  every 
£100  lent  by  the  Provident,  it 
puts  aside  £5.10  in  potential 
bad  debts. 

But  Mr  van  EufTeler,  who  Is 
shortly  to  become  Provident's 
executive  chairman,  denies 
the  company  is  cashing  in  on 
misery  and  unemployment. 

He  says  half  Provident’s 
l.l  million  customers  have  ac- 
cess to  traditional  banking  fa- 
cilities, but  chose  to  use  the 
Provident  because  it  is  conve- 
nient "We  don’t  advertise, 
and  that  tells  its  own  story,” 
he  said.  “We  grow  our  busi- 
ness by  word  of  mouth  and 
people  like  us  because  we  are 
good  value.  There  are  plenty 
of  alternatives.” 

Illustrating  his  case,  Mr 
van  Kuffeler  cites  the  self-em- 
ployed plumber  who  needs 
£200  to  repair  his  van,  but 
who  resorts  to  a loan  from 
Provident  when  the  local 
bank  refuses  to  lend  such  a 
small  amount:  “He  calls  the 
agent,  the  agent  makes  the 
call  and,  if  the  customer  is 
known,  the  cash  can  be  ad- 
vanced in  under  10  minutes." 

However,  Mary  Sullivan,  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Citizens  Advice  Bureaux,  ar- 
gues that  Provident's  activi- 
ties would  be  harmed  in  some 
European  countries,  where 
annual  percentage  rates 
(APRs)  are  capped. 

She  said:  “Our  information 
is  that  Provident's  APRs  can 
be  extremely  high,  but  they're 
backed  by  the  law,  and  there’s 
nothing  illegal  in  what  they 
do.” 

According  to  Ms  Sullivan, 
the  question  of  capping  APRs 
in  similar  to  that  erf  banning 
boxing,  in  that  moneylenders 
would  just  go  underground  if 
such  a measure  was  taken. 

She  added:  “The  people 
they  lend  to  are  mainly  the 
long-term  unemployed,  lone 
parents  and  pensioners,  who 
live  in  areas  where  there  is  a 
crime  problem.  They  don't 
look  at  the  APR,  they  just 
look  at  the  repayments." 

Nick  Bussey,  chairman  of 
the  Money  Advice  Associa- 
tion. takes  a slightly  more 
charitable  line.  Although,  be 
said,  he  had  received  some 
complaints  about  Provident 
in  the  past  he  regards  the 
company  as  “quite  good”,  and 
certainly  not  usurious. 

'Tm  not  a huge  fan,  but 
they  do  offer  people  afordable 
repayments,  and  they  do  have 
a role  to  play.”  he  said. 

“They’re  certainly  not  like 
the  sledgehammer  lender  on  a 
street  comer  who  will  break 
your  arm  if  you  don’t  pay." 
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Government  plans 
to  cut  electricity 
prices  by  opening 

the  domestic  market 

to  competition  will  fall  unless 

there,  is  a root-and-brapeh 
reform  of  the  PooLthewhqfo- 
sale  power  market  at  toe 
heart  of  the  pri vatfaetf  indus- 
try, a leading  executive  has 
warned. 

Malcolm.  Cfaatwix^  chief  ex- 
ecutive erf  Yorkshire  Electric- 
ity, said  there  was  growing 


support'  among  regkmal  elec- 
tricity companies  for  .a  Mo- 
nopolies Commission  inquiry 
into  the  Pool  and  the  margfaas 
being  made  by  powergenera- 
tion,  companies. 

The  key  to  getting  prices 
down  and  encouraging  con- 
sumers to  shop  around  was  to 
cut  profits  made  by  the  gen- 
erators through  operation  of 
the  Pool,  he  said. 

Suggerting  that  changB  was 
unlikely,  to  come  from  the 
Pool  — because  it  was  domi- 
nated by  generator  Interests 
— he  said  an  MMC  inquiry 
might  prove  essential. 

“We  won’t  break  the  prices 
of  the  power  generators  un- 
less we  can  get  a genuine  spot 
market  working.  It  will  prove 
fundamental  in  making  com- 
petition work.”  Without  a 
conventional  spot  market, 
prices  would  not  fall  and  cus- 
tomers would  not  switch  sup- 
pliers. 

Asked  if  he  supported  calls 
from  large  industrial  users 
and  the  consumer  committees 


of  the  Office  crf.  wactricaty 
Regulation  for  gti  MMC  ■ in- 
quiry into  the  PooLihe  sakt 
“To  get  the  fundamental 
changes  we  need.  I think  that 
is  right  But  It  is  going;  to 
requite  a lot  of  resow&s. 
from  the  MMC  to  get  to  grips 
with  it."  - - 

Suppliers  are.  increasingly 
convinced  that  , the  system  of 
marginal  pricing  used  in  the 

Pool  encourages  generators  to 
protect'  their  margins  by 
keeping  prices  high:  This 
feeds,  through  to  contract 
prices,  - which  are . based',  on . 
Pool  levels. 

The  suppliers  argue  that 
generators'  margins  must  bo 
cut  in  older  to  allow  suppliers 
to  offer  their  customers  better 
deals.  The  suppliers  say  their 
own  margins  are  very  thin. 

The  electricity  market  Is  to 
be  opened  to  full  competition 
from  April  1938  when  25  mil- 
lion households  will  be  able 
to  use  other  suppliers.  At 
present  they  must  buy  from 
their  local  monopoly  suppli- 
ers, the  regional  electricity 
companies. 

Mr  Chatwin  predicted  that 
there  would  be  moves  among 
RECs  to  merge  their  supply 
businesses  ahead  of  the  1998 
market  liberalisation.  York- 
shire, one  of  only  two  RECs 
that  remain  independent  was 
studying  plans  to  team  up 
with  other  regional  firms,  he 
said.  . . 

Stephen  Littlechild,  the 
electricity  regulator,  has  indi-. 
cated  that  fUll-blown  mergers 
of  supply  businesses  are  un- 
likely to  be  allowed  under  the 
provisions  of  supply  licences. 


News  in  brief 


Mis-selling  pay-outs 


total  mere  £60m 


LIFE  insurers  have  offered  just  over  £80  million  in  redress  to 
victims  of  the  pensions  mis -selling  scandal,  according  to  fig- 
ures published  yesterday  by  the  Personal  Investment  Author- 
ity. Up  to  1.5  million  workers  may  have  been  duped  into  leaving 
company  pensions  for  private  plans.  Cleaning  up  the  scandal  is 
expected  to  cost  the  life  industry  at  least  £2  billion. 

ThePIA  admitted  that  the  pace  of  redress  was  too  slow,  but 
said  announced  In  November  by  the  Securities  and 

Investments  Board,  the  chief  .regulator,  would  speed  up  the 
process.  Yesterday’s  figures  show  that  compensation  had  been 
extended  to  10,839  people  bythe  end  of  last  year,  with  6,810 
accepting  the  offers.  Redress  paid  totals  £60.7  million. 

— Richard  MUes 


Scottish  Pride  calls  in  receivers  Britain  battles  to 


would  have  to  provide  an  “alternative  service  address”  to  which 
legal  papers  could  be  served  on  the  directors.  — DanAMnson 


Tony  May 


Receivers  have  been 
called  in  at  Scottish 
Pride  after  the  Glas- 
gow-based dairy  group  lost  a 
crucial  contract  with  Safeway 
supermarkets. 

The  jobs  of  763  people 
across  Scotland  and  northern 
England  are  at  risk,  but  joint 
receiver  Blair  Nimmo.  head 
of  KPMG  corporate  recovery 
in  Scotland,  said  staff  would 
be  paid  this  month. 

Mr  Nimmo  said  the  group, 
which  made  losses  of 
£4.17  million  last  year,  had 
been  told  by  another  super- 
market chain,  Kwik  Save, 
that  it  wishes  to  end  a con- 


tract similar  to  the  abortive 
Safeway  deaL 

A Transport  and  General 
Workers'  Union  official  said 
the  news  was  devastating . 

Mr  Nimmo  vowed  to  keep 
any  redundancies  to  a mini- 
mum. He  hoped  to  find  a buyer 
soon  and  the  company,  which 
had  a turnover  last  year  of 
£96  million,  would  continue  to 
trade  in  the  meantime. 

The  processing  and  distri- 
bution company,  formerly 
part  of  the  Scottish  Milk  Mar- 
keting Board,  had  debts  of 
£30  million  and  was  “seri- 
ously under-capitalised"  after 
being  forced  to  invest  in  a 
new  production  process  at  a 
time  when  prices  were  falling 
and  costs  increasing,  Mr 


Nimmo  said.  Given  this,  it 
was  “probably  impossible” 
for  Scottish  Pride  to  survive 
in  a market  which  was  dereg- 
ulated by  the  Government 
two  years  ago. 

But  its  40  per  cent  of  the 
Scottish  milk  market  could  go 
to  its  main  rival,  Robert  Wise- 
man Dairies,  which  would 
then  have  an  80  per  cent 
share.  Wiseman,  which  had 
£148  million  sales  last  year, 
held  talks  with  the  Scottish 
Pride  management  in  Decem- 
ber and  received  a qualified 
go-ahead  from  the  Govern- 
ment on  Christmas  Eve  to 
buy  the  ailing  company. 

The  Monopolies  Commis- 
sion concluded  that  a take- 
over could  be  against  consum- 


ers’ interests  unless  Wiseman 
gave  binding  undertakings 
that  would  enable  the  Office 
of  Fair  Trading  to  monitor 
the  company  “and  deter  it 
from  abusing  its  market 
power”. 

Sam  Harty,  Glasgow  dis- 
trict secretary  of  the  TGWU. 
said  it  seemed  likely  that  i 
Scotland  would  end  up  with  a 
single  milk  supplier.  “Prices  1 
will  go  up  and  the  public  in 
Scotland  will  suffer  as  a 
result  of  this.” 

Shares  in  parent  company 
Scottish  Pride  Holdings  — 
which  is  not  in  receivership . 
— were  suspended  at  42'Ap  on 
the  AIM  exchange.  It  has  3,000 
shareholders,  the  majority 
farmers. 


keep  debt  relief 
plan  on  track 


Warehouse  shopping  list 


Foot-dragging 
threatens  help 
for  Uganda,  says 
LARRY  ELLIOTT 


Ukraine  ‘needs  aid’  Singer  tackles  Chelsea’s 
to  finish  reactors  premature  disclosure 


Mark  Milner 
Deputy  Financial  Editor 


UKRAINE  will  continue 
to  press  for  western  aid 
to  finance  completion 
of  two  nuclear  reactors  which 
would  offset  power  lost  from 
closure  of  the  remaining  reac- 
tors at  Chernobyl. 

To  drop  the  option  erf  com- 
pleting the  reactors  at  Rivne 
mid  Khmelnitsky  would  set 
back  replacement  of  Cherno- 
byl’s output  by  two  years,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Sergui 
Komissarenko,  Ukraine's  am- 
bassador to  London.  “Energy 
Is  absolutely  vital  to  the  life  of 
the  country.”  he  said. 

Fifteen  months  ago  Ukraine 
and  the  Group  of  Seven  indus- 
trial countries  signed  a mem- 
orandum of  understanding 
aimed  supporting  Ukraine's 
decision  to  close  Chernobyl, 
site  of  the  world's  worst  nu- 
clear disaster  in  1988. 

Then  the  European  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment and  Euratom  were 
asked  to  consider  providing 
finance  to  complete  the  two 
reactors  — work  expected  to 
cost  more  than  81  billion. 


This  week,  an  independent 
panel  of  experts  commis- 
sioned by  the  EBRD  decided 
by  a five  to  one  majority  that 
completion  of  the  two  reac- 
tors was  not  the  ‘least  cost” 
option  — which  means  the 
project  would  not  meet  a key 
lending  test 

The  EBRD  says  it  will  seek 
“clarification"  of  the  panel’s 
assumptions  and  reasoning, 
but  it  would  be  embarrassing 
for  the  bank  to  overrule  its 
own  experts. 

Prof  Komissarenko  said  yes- 
terday: “The  memorandum  of 
understanding  is  there  in 
black  and  white.  The  condi- 
tion for  the  Ukraine  to  dose 
the  nuclear  plant  (at  Cherno- 
byl) is  that  the  west  will  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and 
financial  support  to  compen- 
sate for  the  energy  loss.” 

If  a decision  was  taken  not 
to  press  ahead  with  the  two 
reactors  “then  we  will  be 
back  to  where  we  were  two 
years  ago,  discussing  all  the 
options.  Only  one  source  (of 
energy)  can  be  realised  quite 
quickly,  in  one  to  two  years, 
that  Is  the  two  reactors.  Other 
possibilities  are  very 
remote”. 


Ian  King 


A ROW  has  broken  out  be- 
tween Singer  & Fried- 
lander,  the  Investment 
bouse  which  recently 
launched  the  Football  Fund, 
and  the  owners  of  Chelsea 
football  club. 

Singer  is  angry  that  when 
the  Football  Fund  — the  first 
fund  investing  in  football 
clubs  — bought  a small  stake 
in  Chelsea  Village  earlier  this 
week,  it  was  not  told  the  dub 
was  planning  to  publish  de- 
tails of  the  deal  in  a stock  ex- 
change animiinrwYidnl- 

The  announcement  was 
something  of  a propaganda 
coup  for  Ken  Bates,  Chelsea's 
chairman,  since  Singer  — 
which  bought  475,000  shares 
in  the  company  — is  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  City  in- 
stitution to  invest  in  Chelsea 
Village. 

Mr  Bates  was  understood  to 
have  been  sensitive  at  the 
City's  apparent  hostility, 
which  stemmed  from  the  com- 
pany's reluctance  to  disclose 
detailed  infatuation  on  Ry- 
sa ffe,  until  earlier  this  week 
Chelsea's  largest  single  share- 


holder. Accordingly,  Chelsea 
Village  wasted  no  time  in 
publishing  details  of  Singer’s 
investment 

Tony  Fralier,  chief  execu- 
tive of  Singer  & Friedlander’s 
Investment  funds  arm,  said 
yesterday  he  had  been  an- 
noyed that  Chelsea  h«i  fanpd 
to  inform  Singer  about  the  an- 
nouncement and  said  he  was 
still  unhappy  at  Chelsea's  fail- 
ure to  disclose  more  informa- 
tion about  its  biggest  share- 
holder. 

He  said:  “I  wasn’t  happy 
that  they  made  the  announce- 
ment because  there  was  no 
requrement  to  do  so ...  I frit 
it  was  inappropriate.” 

Rysaffe  was  revealed  on 
Monday  to  be  a trustee  for  the 
Cecil  Lee  trust,  which  owns  a 
33  per  cent  stake  in  Chelsea 
Village,  and  which  is  believed 
to  be  a tax  shelter  for  a num- 
ber of  investors  close  to  Mr 
Bates.  Neither  Mr  Bates  nor 
his  family  have  any  Interest 
in  the  trust 

Mr  Fraher  said  there  was 
“no  question"  that  institu- 
tions had  been  wary  of  invest- 
ing in  Chelsea  because  of  the 
uncertainty  surrounding  its 
biggest  investor. 


BRITAIN  and  leading  aid 
agencies  are  battling  to 
prevent  the  -United 
States,  Germany  and  Japan 
potting  the  brakes  on  a World 
Bank  and  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  debt  relief  plan  for 
the  world’s  poorest  nations. 

Despite  strong  lobbying, 
there  were  signs  last  night 
that  foot-dragging  by  some  of 
its  most  powerful  members 
will  force  the  World  Bank 
board  to  delay  the  Heavily  In- 
debted Poor  Country  (HIPC) 
Initiative  for  Uganda  by  at 


It  had  been  assumed  by  aid 
agencies  and  by  Chancellor 
Kenneth  Clarke  that  a pack- 
age far  Uganda  — considered 
to  be  a model  debtor  country 
— would  be  completed  at  the 
IMF/World  Bank  spring 
meeting  in  Washington  in 
April.  Last  night,  sources 
were  indicating  that  the 
World  Bank  board  meeting  on 
March  3 will  now  set  two 
possible  completion  dates  — 
April  1998  and  April  1999. 

Axel  Van  Trotsenburg  of 
the  World  Rank  said  there 
had  never  been  any  commit- 
ment to  a completion  date  in 
April  this  year  and  it  was 
vital  to  get  the  Ugandan  pack- 
age right 

“We  have  to  keep  the  ulti- 
mate goal  In  mind  — how  we 
can  get  a country  to  debt  sus- 
tainability,’' he  said. 

Nevertheless,  any  delay  to 
the  HIPC  initiative  would  be 
a considerable  blow  to  the 
World  Bank’s  president, 
James  WoUensohn,  who  has 
been  a vociferous  supporter 
of  debt  relief  and  has  won  the 
plaudits  of  formerly  hostile 
aid  agencies  by  his  willing- 


ness to  embrace  radical  new 
tbf Hiring  on  the  issue. 

But  from  the  outset  Mr  Wol- 
fensohn  ns*  been  struggling 
to  win  over  critics  in  the  US, 
Germany  and  Japan.  The 
Americans  have  always  been 
concerned  to  set  tough  condi- 
tions for  any  package,  while 
tiie  Germans  and  the  Japa- 
nese are  uneasy  about  the 
idea  of  writing  off  debts. 

Uganda  is  intended  to  be 
the  first  of  at  least  20 
countries  to  benefit  from  the 
HIPC  Initiative,  because . its 
track  record  for  economic  lib- 
eralisation goes  back  more 
than  a decade. 

Signs  that  creditor  nations 
are  seeking  further  evidence 
of  Its  suitablillty  for  debt 
relief  were  greeted  with  out- 
rage by  aid  agencies. 

“If  they  are  messing  about 
with  Uganda  — the  country 
which  is  the  strongest  candi- 
date for  relief  — the  whole 
thing  could  fall  apart,”  said 
Andrew  Simms  of  Christian 
Aid.  “The  process  is  being 
undermined.” 

Ann  Pettifor  of  the  Debt 
Crisis  Network  said  last 
night  “Creditors  are  reneg- 
ing on  their  commitment  to 
help  the  poorest  countries. 
This  comes  as  no  surprise  as 
the  current  system  for  decid- 
ing on  debt  relief  is  driven 
solely  by  creditors. 

“In  domestic  law,  this 
would  be  considered  gravely 
unjust  Now  is  the  time  for  an 
independent  receiver  to  come 
forward  and  negotiate  debt 
relief  for  the  poorest,  insol- 
vent countries/’ 

Ms  Pettifor  added  that  even 
a short  delay  could  have  seri- 
ous financial  implications  for 
Uganda,  which  is  relying  on 
debt  relief  to  fund  an  expan- 
sion in  education.  The 
country  has  reached  a debt 
relief  agreement  with  the 
Paris  Club  of  creditor  nations 
and  has  been  following  IMF 
structural  adjustment  poli- 
cies for  six  years. 


QRANTCHBSTER  Holdings,  the  retail  warehouse  group  floated 
on  the  stock  market  in  November,  will  tap  shareholders  to  help 
fimd  acquisitions  totalling  £121  million.  The  company  is  ta  ac- 
quire seven  retail  warehouse  schemes  from  the  development  arm 
<rfj  Sainsbury,  two  projects  in  Scotland  for  £23.1  million  aod  one 
in  Middlesbrough  for  £9.25  million,  and  is  exercising  an  option  to 
buy  a retail  park  in  Huddersfield  from  former  parent  Burford  for 
E16J5  million.  It  is  raising  £65  million  through  a seven-for-10 
rights  issue.  — Dominic  Walsh 


Singapore  pans  cod 


ATTEMPTS  by  the  Harry  Ramsden’s  restaurant  chain  to  cacvert 
the  world  to  traditional  English  fish  and  Alps  hit  a snag  when  the 
firm’s  Singapore  branch— its  second  in  Asia—  openedon  \ 
Wednesday.  The  most  popular  items  on  the  menu  were  poached 
salmon  and  fried  red  snapper.  “Thejocals  have  yet  to  get  into  ay  . 
fried  haddock  and  cod,”  sa  id  chairman  John  Baines,  “but  I < 
remam  optimistic.”  ■_  \ 

The  21-stroag  chain  yesterday  raised  £1-5  million  via  a share 
plaining  to  ftmd  opemngain  Oxford,  Dublin,  Inverness,  East  t- 

Kilbride,  Aberdeen  and  Jeddah,  Saudi  Arabia.  — Dominic  Walsh 


Holiday  Inn  check-in 


BASS  announced  yesterday  that  Thomas  Oliver,  former  chief  1 
operating  officer  of  Federal  Express,  is  to  become  chief  executive 
of  its  Holiday  Inn  Worldwide  division  from  next  month.  His 
appointment  follows  the  departure  last  September  afTim  Lane 
after  just  seven  months  In  the  post — Bloomberg 
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Racing 


Dettori  singled  out 
in  “strike”  inquiry 


Officials  also  take  share  of  the  blame  for 
events  at  Haydock.  Graham  Rock  reports 


THE  Disciplinary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Jockey 
Club  found  Frankie 
Dettori  guilty  of 
breaching  the  rule  of  racing 
which  requires  jockeys  to 
ride  once  they  have  weighed 
out  But  all  other  jockeys  who 
refused  to  ride  at  Haydock 
last  October  were  exonerated 
by  a two-day  inquiry  which 
ended  last  night. 

Tbe  committee  ascertained 
that  Dettori  had  made  up  his 
mind  he  would  not  ride  fur- 
ther that  day.  October  16.  be- 
cause of  fears  for  his  own 
safety,  and  that  of  his  mounts. 

When  told  that  racing 
would  continue,  Dettori  com- 
municated his  decison  to  the' 
official,  but  his  reason  for 
failing  to  ride  was  unaccept  - 
i able  to  the  committee.  Having 
regard  to  the  circumstances, 
they  decided  not  to  Impose  a 
penalty. 

It  is  transparent  that  tbe 
ground  on  the  borne  bend  at 
Haydock  that  day  was  not  fit 
to  stage  competitive  racing. 
However,  having  inspected 
the  track,  the  chairman  of  the 
Stewards,  Charles  Weath- 
erby.  and  the  clerk  of  the 
course,  Philip  Arkwright, 
agreed  that  a live-yard  strip 


Big  and  bold Coome  Hill  soars  over  the  second  last  fence  on  his  way  to  a resounding  victory  in  the  Jim  Ford  Chase  photograph:  frank  baron 

Coome  Hill  every  inch  a Cup  contender 


Chris  Hawkins 

COOME  HILL,  the  big 
horse  from  Bude,  won 
the  Jim  Ford  Chase 
with  his  ears  pricked  at  Win- 
canton  yesterday  and  served 
notice  that  he  will  take  some 
beating  in  the  Cheltenham 
Gold  Cup. 

A faultless  round  of  jump- 
ing from  the  front  was  the  key 
to  his  success  as  rival  after 
rival  found  the  pace  too  hot 
and  Unguided  Missile,  the 
favourite,  blundered  badly  at 
the  second  last  when  strain- 
ing to  keep  in  touch. 

The  Jim  Ford  has  not  been 
a great  Gold  Cup  pointer, 


with  only  Burrough  HHL  Lad 
in  1984  going  on  to  win  at 
Cheltenham,  hot  it  was  an  im- 
pressive performance  and  one 
which  will  sharpen  Coome 
Hill  for  the  race  of  his  life, 
now  under  three  weeks  away. 

Ladbrokes  make  him  a top 
priced  7-1  for  the  Tote  Gold 
Cup.  while  Hill's  trimmed 
him  to  6-1  from  8*8. 

“I  didn't  come  here  with , 
great  enthusiasm  because  I 
thought  the  track  and  the  i 
ground  was  a bit  fast  for 
him,”  said  Walter  Dennis, 
trainer  of  Coome  Hill.  "But 
he’s  been  waiting  for  this 
since  Newbury  in  November 
and  needed  an  outing  after 
tbe  Sandown  fiasco.  He'll  be  j 


better  going  left  handed  and 
better  for  the  race.  He's  a big 
'un  — over  17  hands  — and  i 
wiH  love  soft  ground  when  he 
gets  it.  He’ll  stay  forever  and 
would  have  no  trouble  with 
the  National  trip  but  the  Gfald  1 
Cup  is  the  one  we’re  really 
after.’* 

Bookmakers  are  taking  so 
chances  about  him  in  the 
National,  however,  and  have 
him  10-1  favourite. 

Jamie  Osborne  is  not  likely 
to  make  the  running  on 
Coome  HHl  at  Cheltenham 
where  a fast  pace  seems  as- 
sured with  Dublin  Flyer  and 
Mr  Mulligan  in  the  field. 

"He  needs  a good  gallop  to 
faring  his  stamina  into  play.” 


explained  Osborne.  "The  plan 
wasn't  necessarily  to  make 
the  running  today  but  after 
we’d  jumped  a couple  1 saw 
Woody  had  the  handbrake  on 
on  Ungulded  Missile  so  I de- 
cided to  let  mine  go." 

Coome  H31  would  be  un- 
likely to  win  a sprint,  but  not 
many  horses  accelerate  up 
the  nhaltenham  hill  and  the 
Prestbury  track  should  be 
ideal  for  tina  nliifathinnuri 

stamp  of  ebaser. 

Unguided  Missile  was 
beaten  only  a length  and  a 
quarter.  As  he  was  conceding 
61b,  he  theoretically  comes 
out  best  but  Coome  Hill 
seemed . to  have  plenty  in 
hand.  Connections  of  Un- 


guided Missile  were  undis- 
mayed and  will  definitely 
take  on  the  winner  again  at 
Cheltenham,  meaning  that 
trainer  Gordon  Richards  is 
likely  to  be  four-banded  in  the 
race;  One  Man,  Addington 
Boy  and  The  Grey  Monk 
make  up  tbe  quartet 

Imperial  Call  now  heads  the 
Gold  Cup  market  at  4-1  (from 
7-2)  with  Hill's,  who  then  go 
11-2  Dorans  Pride,  6-1  Danoli, 
9-1  One  Man.  10-1  Dublin 
Flyer  and  12-1  Mr  Mulligan. 

Hanakham  ran  creditably 
to  finish  ten  lengths  away 
third,  but  Gold  Cup  outsider 
Maamur  finished  a well- 
beaten  fourth  after  a mistake 
three  out 


of  virgin  ground  on  tbe  home 
bend  “allowed  racing  to  take 
place  in  safety." 

Arkwright  issued  a notice 
before  the  start  of  the  meeting 
suggesting  that  jockeys  turn- 
ing into  the  home  straight 
should  stay  on  the  five-yard 
strip,  and  before  the  first  race 
he  drew  jockeys'  attention  to 
the  suggest!  oo. 

Following  the  first  race, 
which  was  run  round  the 
bend,  some  Jockeys  expressed 
concern  at  the  state  of  tbe 
ground  and  three  senior 
riders,  Dettori,  Waiter  S win- 
burn  and  Willie  Ryan, 
together  with  trainer  Peter 
Chapple-Hyam.  approached 
the  stewards. 

The  stewards  inspected  the 
track,  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral jockeys,  and  then  an- 
nounced that  the  second  race 
would  go  ahead.  This  would 
he  run  over  the  straight 
course. 

Several  senior  riders,  who 
had  expected  to  be  consulted 
and  then  informed,  learned  of 
the  decision  over  the  public 
address  system.  In  breach  of 
Jockey  Club  guidelines.  They 
shut  the  door  of  the  jockeys' 
room  and  debated  whether  or 
not  to  continue:  many  south- 


ern jockeys  wanted  to  opt  out, 
but  the  majority  of  the  north- 
ern contingent  were  In  favour 
of  riding  on. 

Paul  Barton,  one  of  the 
stewards’  secretaries  of  the 
day,  entered  later  and  asked 
which  of  the  jockeys  were 
prepared  to  ride.  When  told 
that  none  wanted  to  continue, 
he  informed  the  stewards, 
who  abandoned  the  remain- 
der of  the  programme. 

The  Committee  accepted 
that  Barton  did  not  follow 
agreed  procedure  in  that  he 
failed  to  bring  the  senior  jock- 
eys before  the  stewards'  panel 
to  inform  them  of  their  deci- 
sion. He  has  been  reported  to 
the  Disciplinary  Comittee. 

As  a result  of  this  failure  oT 
procedure,  and  the  commitee 
deciding  that  several  jockeys 
were  not  given  "a  proper  op- 
portunity to  make  known 
their  intentions  as  to  whether 
they  were  willing  to  ride.” 
those  who  were  prepared  to 
break  tbe  rule  have  escaped 
censure. 

However,  this  issue  of  who 
decides  if  racing  will  take 
place  was  not  fully  tested  yes- 
terday. 

As  ever,  the  Jockey  Club  ig- 
nored the  interests  of  the  off- 
coursc  betting  market.  H Is 
impossible  to  run  a fair  race 
around  a bend  so  narrow  that 
some  horses  would  be  forced 
to  drop  in  behind  their  rivals. 


Aggrieved  punter  takes  out  writ  against  Coral 

TERRY  O'Callagban,  tbe  | refused  to  pay.  On  arbltra-  | ing  for  Coral,  said: 
Cardiff  pnnter  who  I tion  the  Sporting  Life  found  1 understand  from  the  p 


I Cardiff  punter  who 
claims  he  Is  owed  over 
£259,000  by  bookmakers 
Coral  over  a football  bet 
last  September,  yesterday 
issued  a High  Court  writ 
against  Coral  Racing  and 
the  Sporting  Life's  “Green 
Seal"  arbitration  service. 

Coral’s  claim  the  bet  was 
not  photographed  at  the 
time  it  was  placed  and  have 


refused  to  pay.  On  arbitra- 
tion the  Sporting  Life  found 
in  favour  of  Coral,  whose 
rules  stipulate  that  all  bets 
must  be  photographed. 

O'Callagban.  whose  legal 
fees  In  this  matter  already 
total  over  £10.000.  main- 
tains that  the  betting  shop 
manager  was  negligent  and 
Coral  should  be  liable  for 
this  negligence. 

Malcolm  Palmer,  speak- 


ing for  Coral,  said:  “We 
understand  from  the  police 
that  they  are  conducting 
certain  investigations 
which  involve  two  ex-em- 
ployees of  Coral  and  Mr 
Terry  O'Callaghan. 

“In  the  light  of  that  it 
would  be  inappropriate  for 
us  to  comment  on  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding 
Mr  O’Callagban's  Issue 
with  Coral.” 


Haydock  Park  runners  and  riders 


II  Kempton  Park  programme 
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ITOp  9-x  Bow  FronBm.  s-1  Dslwo.  0-1  Mi&i,  6-1  Row,  Sir  T&U«.  Bkje  myna,  to-i  Hun 

Msjscric,  t2-1  TphhUri,  Nawriaon  Gtor  Unman 


-BTOM*» 

-CSaSrS* 

_JQuinu7 

—WByanlO 

■JraaMcKumua 

Norto*  1 2 

-DHtTOndS 

.JkCMri* 

-SSraritnll 

jljumil 

_Bv6n  Dwyur(3)  B* 

-JBnreHB(S)* 


Oi*V  Oood  ♦ P— Wau  irihrirn. 

2.20  MOIfniKUiLE  BOWS  BUUIDKAP  CHASB  9m  B8^B3 

• 45»-aiU  MR  BEAM  (4}K  Bart*  7-11-0 AUtnac* 

2 PP-3PB- OORDON (11) P Webber  s-1 1-9 EHraMnd(3) 

3 650531  SAYMORE  (14)  WCWy  11-11-4 SWn» 

4 0-4U3B5  WbkMUtr  (17)  M BarraclMW  8-11-2 Olmq 

3 36-5585  SHOWY  PCIREL  (M)  K Bailey  5-11-1 AThorntan* 

B 30245-P  OANDE  BW  (17)  A Carroll  9-10-13 TJMmpby 

7 0n-P2P1  njUMHQ  MBIACIMCB4)<B)  GBwnoB7-tO-13 RTOnmn* 

B 4S23P0  RECORD  IDY8R  (15)  14  Ctmpman  7-10-4  ,_W  Wortfataatra 

» 5Pa-FM  «DRBMOQD(14)UraLMiwneon10-10-S RBWIrary 

10  0062TU-  MMUS  MAJOR  (440)  D McCsP  6-10-0 ..._T  Jwk> 

TOP  P0«i  1RTO  TOmriOB  BBrad.  8,  Bmwy  P<*nl  7,  Srawn  6 

matktr  vt  Snmy  Patral,  7-2  SsymorB,  5-1  RamJno  Miracle.  6-1  Ur  Bran,  7-1  Gordon.  S-1  Wraneby. 
M-1  Recwd  Low.  VH  DarvM  Imp,  30-1  OW  Rachmod  Hnmn 

2.50  PROBOX  Homes  CHASE  3re  11  Dyda  C3r*W 

1 11SM  ASOV1B3FU(91)unp« 9-1V4 APWcCay 

9 DOP-tCP  DABQU1A(88) A Cam>4 9-11-4  TJNwpby 

3 304-B42  CAST  BREEZY  (ll)CUarui  7-11-4 JRaBHm 

4 DCMMOP  KJBITUCXY COJ) (14) Ury  L WWamaon &-11-I  — _ — RBateny 

B PPW/RB-  USMAVARACH  (362)  J Partes  1 Wl-4 VSnRh 

B Z3TBS  LOTTERY DCKET'fioojTGaargeO'iM BAnM 

7 K FDRnmn  BBS  (14)  NSmttli  7-10-U -JRymi 

■ F2-433*  PEARL'S CHJMC* (13) J McComucMs 9-10-13 ATIwnilan 

6 43-5F4P  PEARL  H>EE  (26)  D Mcbotoan  6-HM3 JO  hi— 

TOP  FORM  UPSc  As  Du  TraMi  B,  LoHary  Udwt  7,  PMrtle  Chahm  6 

BatTOgi  4-7  As  Ou  Trefln.  5-1  Lofty  Octet  7-1  Easy  Srtmzy. 6-1  PMrfa Ctatoa.  W-l  Aaart  Ecus.  05-1 
Daincada.  58-1  Kfintucfcy  GdO.  Usnaiaragti  Brraaan 

3.20  ADBLPW  FDR  CMC  HACHHMQ  HAMMCAP  CHASE  3m  ItOyHCa^U 

1 33P2-04  ttmOM BEACH (18) M Pip*  12-12-0 APMaCuy 

3 11S222  PATHS  SKY  (98)  (D)  0 SMMOOd  6-11-7 1 A MeCarttry  * 

3 P323SF  REALLY  A RASCAL  (8)  DOareJo  to  10-1 1-2  D Fort  (3) 

4 VR3FF3  CKAXMAY  CHOCOl  A1H  (31)  (CO)  P Hdwto  B-1D-1D B Mawa 

3 2MP02/-  VOUHO TOI (706) Mra T Mdnnaa SWonar  H-10-5 OUptm 

8 FP-3455  CBOPRBnr  LAD (10) (DIP WalOer  10-1O-3 ATVnrtHan 

TOP  FORM  np«  FMMr  8>T  8,  Baadr  A Batral  7 

RPOhm  2-1  Father  Shy.  7-2  Uugonl  Beach.  4-1  CMIOhav  Cuocutalu.  5-1  RaaHy  A Rarest.  6-1  Crepredy 
Lad.  12-1  Young  Miner gl— » 

3.50  EAST KBXJURIS BUEC1MCITY (LMCOLM) HAMOKAP HURDLE 3m  HOydU  99.743 

1 124237-0  UHTONBOCXS(13)TTtNXflatxiJO«an 6-12-0 XAhpmm(7) 

2 2-23SB2  Fomnss COURSE (36) (CO) J 10ns 4-11-4 TJSbupby  , 

3 6-6UW  BJCK  ITUS  BEAK  (13)  J UftMl  6-11-4  JMrete  1 

4 3-02000  IQPPAIiOOR  (16)  C Uann  5-10-1 1 DPQunaa(7)  * 

3 D-23SW  PHABABE (99) (DlHWuMlMi  7-10-10 ASBmM 

« OJ3FS2  WSTHONOOA1E  (91)(BP)  P 5-MW BJubwan 

7 mil-rp  JOHMNVS TURN (14)  J Norton  I2-1M SrRIari 

8 5553-20  RTOOUSH  (14)  (DJBCunriwJdB  V10-1  — — Qmy  Ljwa 

• B6442E  KADARi (3) W CWy 6-KM) Oaylrariaf*)* 

1C  03WPP-0  SUVLA  BAY  (18)  (CO)  O Brennan  9-10-0 ■ Bnrama 

IT  (875-050  WBTBH  TBE  BOBEY  (98)  UnJfinrer  13-RKI  fWft.  Pre*Wtt  (71 

TOP  POOl  TIP*  Hr  Shrag  fete  B,  Ktupouma'  7,  HUi  Thu  Buk  B 

Eriiniiui  1 1 Mr  Strong  Gaia.  7-2  The  Bet*.  5-1  tOppanour.  VI  Fortaia*  Caun6.Pharan.B-1  UnSW 
Ratte.  8-1  tdawl,  w-i  WumiaH  11  ramti 

4*20  ALBJHaOSNOVKS  HURDLE  3nt  CU» 

T 30-1  IF  CARLISLE  BAMBfT(7S(1 3)  J Berry  5-1 1-2  MM.Iamry 

a P DU  GEORGY  (9)  C Deyof  &-11-2 — llrarranra 

3 CB  O0P0  DQIX1Y  DAHCS1  (16}  Uf.  L WiUtameOA  7-11-? R Urn)  * 

4 OOfPW-  KARBO  {333}  J Bunnell  6-11-2 WePartanrl 

5 MWP-  HmMML (407) CBsmeO  7-17-2 RIM 

■ 0 OTTO  B MEZZO  (8)  MPolgWwS'll-S VSrfk 

7 5 POKBUDIPS  PAL  (16)  U Pipe  6-11-2  APM^oy 

a RanoPTOaoHCuatin  5-n-s — - jnboo 

B 00-  OMEMA/CHES SIAM (316) W Pay T-IVH  GuylmtaO) 

10  RH3CYTUPX8Ur«Br  S-1 0-11 RJftm 

TOP  RMSi  T*S«  Cmtali  BandEWa  B,  ntutmt  PW  7,  Oraanmns  Bar  fl 

BattbM  9-4  CeribJe  Bandfb'e,  7-2  PtitoHlun'e  W.  4-1  Weg  01  Vision,  5-1  RBky  Hr.  i(M  Odo  E Mezzo. 

1V1  Rabaal20-1  Podgy  Oanrar,  Greenawt  Swr lOrmmera 

4^0  VULTORI NOVICS  HURDLE  te  41  llOpria  C9^B7 

1 CO-3221  SULEMSK  (18)  (D)J  Berry  6-lMO JIMutoray 

9 W2*Ji  TOTAL  JOY  (B)  C Mann  6-1 1-10 J Realm 

3 045-213  BEECHHELDFL YIB 110) WQeyE-IM  — JtTunmy 

A 4-0064  CAFTaJH  HAVAR  (10)  J CEhaa  7-11—4  Mibuil  Bramm  p) 

B OCP-F  CMB&8UIBY0CTM (90) MAtCCeraa 6-11-4 Hjptararra* 

• STP  DBYKBJ.ULD(13)J Manofi 6-11-4 DankBynm* 

J DDL-  FRADKANT  (843)  0 Barney  B-IW  BWymm 

8 6-6  QOSW AY  (22)  N WaftEr  7-11-4  . RFWranl 

B HS-PPft  LUUT5  L053(15)  J Port«  3-VM  DOUPITOL 

10  COVER  ZEALOUS  (92)  Jl/pscnJ-IM — — JSpppiu 

11  OW  WELSH  LOOT  (101)  OShenwoC  6-1 V4  „ — — J A McCarthy 

19  PO  AMTARCTICA  (90)  JHtOiftton  5-1CM3 O Parker 

13  IP  JELALI  (91)  D Uunsy  Snwi  4-10-13 Ah  McCoy 

14  40  PUSH  OB  FOLLY  (84)  J Pstn  7-10-13 IMb 

I n 1lTT*r — *•  11. "ill-*  '-T-. 

BMtftM  IM  SinoUiEL  7-2  Tool  Joy.  8-1  Jetall.  Wohih  Loot  7-1  BeachflcU  Flyer,  S-1  Gettwfiy,  10-1 
Cepun  N»*r.  K-i  Dry  KU  Lte  13  ramari  I 


2.40  COHHTHIAM  HUNTERS'  CHASE  [AautevHkkm)  3m  C1JMB 

1 3412F-5  AHARI KIHO (6)  J Wal  U-12-7  — C Ward Tfcomra (7) 

9 F52R3F3  FWTH AMEMMIEJIT (6) (D) C Mann  12-13-7  „ AHTOm(7)« 

3 121W-2  TEAPLANTCR  (20)  (CD)  War,  C Saunders  W-13-7 BPoAacfc(B) 

4 Ff«nvTMEJoacBi[aB3)(D)r.TiaaraiviV7 ....  jumrtrn 

E 350PIO-P  MEIHAIS(1S)Ulu  A Wikion  12-13-0 8Andr—  (3) 

8 725746-4  POORS  WOOD  (B)  S Breen  10-IMl  F0«arill(n 

TOP  TORM  7IP»  Tmiantft  B,  Tim  Joppor  7 

IBM  Cool  Dram  B 19  O Ha  » HanSng  7-9  CR  H Atom)  3 rm 

BrtlaaBTViBTaiiplaiftt.  7-2  The  Jogfler.  4-1  Finn  Amenknen.  S-1  Aurnrt  kmq.  10-1  KtoreWood.  18-1 

Medana  0 reman 

3.10  MANOR  NOVICE  CHASE  3m  C3^36 

1 PP-1I3P  AAROWOLF (13) (D)C  Brooke 6-11-12 JDTOO*pher 

2 0722-114  BBRIOE MOTTO (90) (CD) OShenarad 6-11-12  - JOabwim* 

■ 1041-11  ORAN  (43)  Mis*  H Kntprn  7-11-12 JCtTOMy 

4 11-1F32  PLEASURE  SHARED  (34)  P Hohto  0-1  VIS -.WMPnttm 

3 5005-04  SWISS  TACTIC  (17)  A Msop  B-11-5  ... .TKwM 

8 07301-25  TUPLE  WTTCHMQ  (13)  N HerUHnon  11-11-6 HWIMmman 

TOP  FORM  TlPSt  UM>  WKcblno  B,  Okra  7 
1HBtSHuarfurtUd711 1lMARta3enkl1-3(TCara7)4rai 

BaHteii.  7-4  Ptaoupe  Stiarad.  J-l  Tilple  Wtahfng.  7-2  Benift  »4«  To.  5-1  AanteoH.  6-1  OUn.  50-1  S*t*» 
Tacte Bnramra 

3.40  KEMPTON  PARK  WP  MOWCE  HURDLE  9m  C9^43 

1 111114  KAUSH(37)|B)|MP)UPIpfl  V11-6  .CMauTO 

2 1-213  WAOE  ROAD  (tB)(BF)  Mbs  HKWiro  VI 1-6 — J ClriMy 

3 00  CALM  DOWN  (14)  T Casey  6-11-0 JNmraa 

4 PLEETBOl  MAUATH  N Henderson  5-11-0  JHKraap 

8 UD-00  WR3H (35)  G Chartes-Jone*  &-n-0  IMA  Cliatm  Jura 

8 1-  IN  THE  ROUCM  (323)  DMchobon  5-11-0 A Nauutra 

7 3®  SMART BHIARK (29) THma  J-ll-0 OSkynra 

B 54  TREE  CKEPER(S4)ATurna[i  5-1 VQ - — LHftvay 

B 2-45  WMUW0HTH(2B)GTh(imar  5-11-0 -APorol 

10  QOO-OP  BUIE HAVAHA  (98)  Graemt-  Roe 5-10-9 — _P  HM* 

TOP  PORM  UPM  lUUrt  8,  Wada  Houri  7,  Ttmt  Craraar  8 

1688«  DaoMa  YmmcK  6 11 0 M A FRzacrMri  *-1  (TTbomira  Jobm)  19  ran 

Bunk?  6-4  Wada  Road.  7-4  harken.  7-2  in  The  Ruugn.  12-1  Fluenno  Mandate.  U-1  Trw  Creeper.  70-1 

WNrimoa.  33-1  Calm  Down.  Stnan  Betnart  lOiiamata 

4. 1 0 PORTUHE  HANDICAP  CHASE  Dei  41 1 1 0yds  BL71 1 

1 34U3HD  OEMBIAL  PBteMMQ  (6)  (D)  D tAchohon  11-12-0  A Maguire 

9 F-2222F  RYE  TO  SEVEN  (1)  P Mchohi  8-10-10  - JUN-RUNNER 

1 P54-433  LACKENDARA (34) (C) Mtzt H Knlgla  10-10-8  BFanten 

TOP  FORM  TTO  Laduortn  8 

1U94i  BraarTaWka  86 12  P llialay  6-1  (R  H AftaQII  rmi 

BuHkiM  10-11  LukendM*.  even*  Oanerai  Peitfwio  Eiinmeri 

4.40  UTTLET0H  HANDICAP  HURDLE  9m  M G2.8BB 

1 21.W-6  WMOSCOVE(93)(eOIUOyH«nB5  7-IV1D LAlPaS(3) 

3 431-  PURPLE SPUUH (358]  P Maion  7-11-9 IRKonnagh* 

3 5*05-22  HUH CRAOE (63) UiW S Wilton 9-11-6  HWBSanM* 

4 n-M2P  HHM/NMWP (31) Mia H KnrflH 5-1 1-5 JMtofy 

5 12W03  TOO  (18)  (CO)  J Jenkins.  7-11-5 — _ A Maguire 

8 I WBS1  LESSONS  LASS  (f«)  LUT  Harries  5-71-2  JOaborm 

7 24-MS  ROYALPVra(14)AjWHaon  10-10-13 ROreana 

8 016-12  WNE O THR« (B) (BF)  A Newcomb  3-ID-H  Dftribtftar 

8 OTFI-OF  SPWMCTOQLORY (8) PHaywd  10-10-6  BPerMmi 

10  22710-30  BILL  ONE  (30)  A Dura  8-10-6  SMoHoM 

TOP  RM8B  TIPBr  HMb  (krato  7,  Lraawaa  Lara  7,  ARm-LaftAod  6 

IOMi  Enrimla  8 10  8 C UaumByu  B-1  (N  A GmaJao)  1 8 ran 

Battm  VI  Le&suna  Lbm.  4-1  Wim-um-Ann.  s-i  non  Grooe.  7-1  Purple  Bpiaen.  9-1  Dm.  Wing*  Gone. 
NSneOThne.  12-1  Rcyslffpar.  i*-i  SprmgToeaorv  lOnamn 


Results 


RFtpraat 

VSaSh 

. — A PHaCoy 

JMko 

OuyLawti[3) 


— J>  Parker 

A P McCoy 

— VSreBb 


HUNTINGDON 

1JO  (9m  41  llOfdu  Haap  1,  LADY 
MQH  SHERIFF,  S Wynne  (6-2):  9.  5e»- 
breok  Lad  ( 1 1-6  lav).  B,  Cwiea  B«r  ( 1 8- 1 >: 
4,  KailteBou  (3&-1J.  16  ran- 10.  nh  I Caw  T 
Fora  tori  Tow:  £4.40.  £1.101  Cl  20.  Cl  30. 
£S.1D.Dil4lF:  £950  Tr1o:C27  7D.CSF  CB24. 
Trtcasi:  £89.08.  NfL  PoetPvo. 

290  (3m  CM):  1,  CELTIC  BARLE,  S 
McNeill  (10-1):  S,  Epssran  ton*  (13-0  lav): 

O.  Sato  San  19-11.  19  ran  *.  4.  (H  HoCgaJ 
To«:  E&BO:  Cl.BO.  Cl  JlO.  CI.BO.  Dual  F: 
C13.TO.  Trw:  £46.70  CSF:  C2S.73.  TrtcoaC 
£151.67. 

aMt  (Xa  HOgds  Hdkr):  1,  KM43B  WIT- 
NESS* D Bndpwaler  (fr-4  lav).  2,  Butereual 
no-ina.Pamn'aMBie-i)  Brun.i4.i.(P 
NKhollel  Tow.  CS^O.  £1  40.  £2.10.  £1.10. 
Dual  F:  £8.10.  CSF.  £18.77. 

3AO  (am  1 1 0pdte  CAR  1 , TmUBBS  up,  R 
Hoonon  (5-1 1:2.  Rasa]  Rontpor  IB-4)  Two 
HntetmL  2-1  fe«  Easiein  Mjglc.  S ran  15. 
(G  McCourl)  Tote:  £S.BO:C1. 70.  Ci.SO.  Dual  F: 
£4.00.  CBF:  C15.B1.  NR:  Fine  HarvosL 
Nearlonde-Ganarai. 

3JSO  (3m  1 lOytb  HdlaX  ■*,  NtSHAMMA, 

D Gallagher  (3-1  Ihvf.  L AnHa  (5-fj.  3, 
Trinaimmo  |7-Z|.  22  ran.  2 lK.IT  Barron) 
Toie:  £4.60:  E2J0.  C2J0.  £2.00  Dual  F- 
Cl 2.10. Ttlo:  £10.30.  CSF:  £1732 
0-28  (tm  4f  HOyda  Ck):  1,  FRAZER 
fBLANM,  O O'Sullivan  (14-11.  A Mamljre 
Banlkie  12-5  tavj:  3,  Irreud  CPU  (7-2).  7 
ran  a 2ft  <n  Rowel  Tola:  £0BO;£a  00.  C1J0 
Dual  F.  £3.40  CSF  £18  35. 

4-55  (9ft l IlOyMa  Hdteh  1,  SHERtFF- 

eetnR,  Mr  P Scott  ( 13-fl  (avl.  B.  AMka  kMe. 
national  (60-11:  3,  WgvHftal  BMI  (2-1).  8 
ran.9.K.|MraLWadnam)Toie:£2^0:£1  50. 
£510.  £1.10.  Dual  F:  C38JbO  '^3F.  £5090. 
THCobC  £15766 

PLACEPOTVC17  00.  OOADPOTrClO.nj 

WINGANTON 

LOS  (9m  Ch)t  1,  HUMAN  JOCKEY,  N 

wwtamww  (IT-BJ;  a.  After  nra  F»»  m-IL 
3,  Retain  Prtrie  1 16-11. 5-4  lav  Shankar.  7 
ran.  7. 11.  (M  Pipei  Toir  £2.10;  £i  40.  CSJ0. 
Dual  F:  £4  «.  C5F  £12.27.  NR:  Scotlieh 
BanHP. 

295  (3m  it  Tioyite  Ctf)r  7,  COOWE 
MILL,  J Osborne  (7-4);  2,  UnuuldQd  IMs- 
etaa  (ii-a  (8v):  3,  ttamidMn  (33-1 ).  7 ran 
at.  m (W  Dennis!  Tele:  C3te;  CL Oa  £1  SO 
Dual  F:  CSF:  £455  NR-  Bolshie 

Damn. 

MS  (3m  IMBa):  1.  DREAMS  END.  R 

DunweoOy  |i6-il:  a,  Rommonr  m-»  tavi. 

3,  Heat  FMara  (4-11. 8ian.B.<  IP  Bowen) 


Tree-  £13  5ft  £2.60.  Cl  40.  CL50.  Dual  F: 
£16  JO  Trio:  EB5.B0  CSF.  £58  83  NR-  Jus! 
UnJo 

BJ5  (9m  Sf  Cti)c  1,  MAESTRO  PAUL,  L 
A&pell  1 13-2):  2,  Scolani  (16-11:3.  Kurmmt 
Warm  (13-6  lav).  7 ran  2.  nd.  IJGIIIord)  Tote: 
CB  10:  £2  CD.  £3.70  Dual  F £36  10  CSF- 
£78  56 

4JOS  (Xm  Hdb>)r  1.  THE  FLYMO  PHAN- 
TOM, R DunwooOy  (5-7).  E,  «m  Am I Take 
16-4  lav)  3.Crattdoa  Betriewftd  120-D.  IB 
ran.  IE.  5 IM  Tornptlnel  Tote-  £7.30.  £2  80. 
CI5O.C6.i0  Dual  F: £9 JO  TnorEEOOCSF- 
£13  78. 

MS  (9m  HrDeJt  1.  ALWAYS  HAPPY,  A 
Maguire  (7-2  tl-tav|:  9,  Clhnalr  Pel  (7-2 
iMav),  3,  Tim  Blmer  (66-11.  4,  I nnuymi 
Cay  (14-11  20  ran  «.  2A.  1L  . (UIS&  Guy 
Kedeway)  Tote:  £3  70:  £1  JO.  Ci.50.  E19S0. 
£3  ia  Dual  F.  £14.70.  Tfki  £1.625  40.  CSF: 
CI4J7.  Tncost  C7Q533 
BOSS  (9m)r  1.  NOISY  MINER.  R Maaaey 
(16-8  laul:  Z.  PMecat  (33-1);  3,  Redpiwa 
WoM  (33-1 1 . 1 7 ran . 1 2.  sh  hd.  [O  Nlenoleon) 
Ton:  £360:  £2.30  £12.70.  r7.90.  Dual  F: 
£107.40.  Trio ■ Not  won.  CSF;  £85  70.  NR. 
Jim'a  OuesL 

JACKPOTi  Mol  won.  C37.465G3  carried 
over  in  Haydock  today. 

PLACEPOTi  £231.60  OUADPOT:  £78.40 


2. 1 8 (1  m 1 , PERSUU1  COftQUSST,  S 
Bandera  [8-11  lav);  9,  TSoteama  f7— «1.  3, 
Badetrin  Prhm  |40-11  8 ran  X.  ID.  (fl 
Ingram)  Tola:  Cl  .50:  Cf  10.  £1.10.  Dual  F- 
Cl  JO  CSF:  £2.06 

2-4B  (60:  1,  JUSTINIAN  US,  A Daly 
150-1):  2,  Newington  Birtu  (7-1):  s. 
Double  Oacur  (7-4)  £-4  (au  MyDDIK  Mls- 
(ake.  7 ran.  1*.  fe  <J  Brldger]  Tote:  CSS  Bft 
CB. 70. 0.20.  Dual  F:  £88  40.  CSF . C32B.47. 

3.15  (Sf):  1,  RIFHT,  6 Wnilwonh  (9-4  lav). 
2,  Kory1*  Qnb  Mre  |U-2).  3,  Supotlao 
112-11.  a ran.  & il  (R  Ingram)  TNc:  £2  B0: 
CT.70.  C1JS0.  czm  Dual  F-  CS.00.  Trio: 
£42«L  CSF;  £13.23  Trlcaw  £106.99  NR: 
Masicr  olFasslan. 

M5  (im  Ef)i  1,  TALLULAH  BELU,  T Q 

McLaughlin  (S-1);  9,  Shanghai  LH (fr-4 lav); 
S,  Ckmma  Stroller  (T0-1J.  10  fan.  6.  5.  (M 
Ultmoden)  T«e:  £8.00:  CL30.  £1.10.  £5.70. 
Du«  F:  0120.  Trio.  £33  W.  CSF-  £27.78. 
Thcasc  £197.00 

4.15  (7f)c  1,  ACENT,  Dean  McKcOvm 
|S-Z):2.  Zabya  (7-u:  a,  Pcrang  Puoy  f*-8 
(avl  Bran  2. IS. u Eyre) Tola  C3.40; £1.10, 
Cl  BO.  Dual  F M M.  CSF;  £17.43. 

4-43  CTT*  1.  THE  WYANDOTTE  HW,  F 
Lynch  (4-1 1: 3.  ptan  Pm-  Profit  (tt— 4 lavj: 
3,SwVt(4-1)  8ien.Nk.1t(RN0lli«n9ad) 
Tola:  £3X0;  £2.80.  n 20.  Cl  4a  Duel  F.  £5  JO. 
CSF-  £13.79.  Trlcatc  £41  57. 

PLACEPOTi  £37820.  QilADPOTl  £11.60. 
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Motor  Racing 

Prosecution’s  technical  evidence  is  inadmissible,  the  judicial  hearing  arising  from  the  death  of  Ayrton  Senna  is  told.  John  Hooper  reports  from  lmola 

Newey’s  lawyer  claims  malpractice 


A BOLOGNA  law  pro- 
fessor yesterday 
dropped  a bomb- 
shell on  the  opening 
day  of  the  trial  aris- 
ing from  the  death  of  Ayrton 
Senna  by  demanding  a ruling 
that  would  undermine  the  en- 
tire proceedings. 

In  an  impassioned  diatribe 
Luigi  Stortoni.  counsel  for 
Adrian  Newey,  who  was  the 
Williams  team's  chief  de- 
signer. said  his  client’s  rights 
bad  been  “blatantly  violated” 
during  the  investigation  and 
the  Judge  should  declare  that 
the  bulk  of  technical  evidence 
gathered  by  the  prosecution 
was  inadmissible. 

Newey  had  been  questioned 
as  if  he  were  a witness, 


claimed  Stortoni,  when  in  fact 
he  was  a suspect.  And  “unbe- 
lievably and  gravely",  he  had 
not  been  cautioned  until  the 
very  day  be  was  indicted  last 
December. 

"He  bad  the  right  to  be  noti- 
fied before  being  put  before 
this  court  for  a trial  of  this 
importance,  in  which  he 
would  be  accused  of  being  the 
killar  of  Senna,  his  friend," 
said  Stortoni,  his  voice  ring- 
ing with  indignation. 

A keystone  of  the  Italian 
legal  system  is  that  suspects 
are  formally  notified  when 
they  come  under  investiga- 
tion so  that  they  can  hire  law- 
yers. Newey’s  counsel  said 
his  client’s  namp  had  been 
added  to  the  list  of  suspects 


more  than  seven  months  be- 
fore he  was  told  about  it 

Newey  is  one  of  six  people 
accused  of  contributing  to  the 
Brazilian  driver's  death  at  the 
San  Marino  Grand  Prix  here 
in  May  1994.  Senna's  car  hur- 
tled off  the  track  and  Into  a 
wall  at  Tamburello  band. 

Frank  Williams  and  his 
technical  director  Patrick 
Head  are  charged  with  "hav- 
ing modified,  acting  with  neg- 
ligence and  Imprudence,  the 
steering  column  of  the  vehi- 
cle". The  modification,  for 
which  Newey  is  said  to  have 
been  responsible,  was  "badly 
designed  and  badly  exe- 
cuted”. This  will  be  denied  by 
the  British  defendants;  speak- 
ing during  a recess,  Oreste 


Dominion!,  the  lawyer  repre- 
senting Head  and  Williams, 


said:  “We  are  absolutely  sure 
the  steering  column  broke 
after  the  crash  and  was  not 
the  cause  of  it” 

A court  official  yesterday 
read  out  a list  of  44  witnesses 
the  prosecution  intends  to  calL 
Among  than  Is  the  British 
world  champion  Damon  HU1, 
Senna’s  team-mate  at  the  time- 
It  is  still  unclear  whether 
Williams  himself,  who  was 
not  in  court  yesterday,  will 
give  evidence.  His  Italian 
counsel  said  he  expected  the 
team's  founder  to  be  present 
when  the  prosecution  set  out 
Its  case  next  month.  But  one 
of  Williams's  British  lawyers, 
Peter  Goodman,  said  the  Issue 


of  his  testifying  bad  yet  to  be 
settled.  “We’ve  been  more 
concerned  with  getting 
together  our  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  other  witnesses.” 

To  accommodate  the  media, 
the  trial  is  being  held  in  a 
council-owned  hall  draped 
with  maroon  velvet  curtains; 
it  is  normally  used  for  bingo 

session  a and  old  age  pension- 
ers' dances.  Behind  the  judge 
a screen  has  been  erected 
bearing  a crucifix  and  the 
motto  that  presides  over,  all 
Italian  trials:  “The  Law  is 
Equal  for  AIL" 

Imola’s  future  prosperity  Is 
riding  on  the  outcome.  Sev- 
eral leading  figures  in  grand 
prix  racing  have  said  that 
Formula  One  would  have  to 


poll  out  of  Italy  If  any  of  the 
defendants  were  convicted. 

The  man  hearing  the  case  is 
Antonio  Costanzo,  the  town's 
bespectacled  young  judge  who 
took  up  the  post  only  a month 
ago.  At  36  he  is  younger  than 
any  of  the  topflight  barristers 
from  Milan  and  Bologna 
ranged  to  front  of  him. 

Before  bringing  yesterday's 
proceedings  to  an  early  close 
he  promised  to  rule  on  Profes- 
sor Stortoni 's  objection  when 
the  court  reconvenes  next  Fri- 
day. He  had  earlier  approved 
restricted  television  coverage 
of  future  hearings,  despite 
pleas  from  the  lawyer  repre- 
senting Williams  and  Head 
ami  from  counsel  for  the  cir- 
cuit director  Giorgio  Poggi. 


Poggl,  the  race  director 
Roland  Bruynseraede.  and 
the  managing  director  of  the 
company  that  runs  the  lmola 
circuit.  Federico  Bendinelll, 
are  also  accused  of  man- 
slaughter for  "having  let  the 
race  proceed  on  a circuit 
whose  "TambureQo  end  con- 
travened safety  regulations". 

The  sole  defendant  in  court 
yesterday  was  BendineHi,  who 
said  the  prosecution-  would 
claim  that  the  verge  On  the 
fatal  bend  should  have  bad  a. 
uniform  gradient:  “That 
would  be  absurd,  because  the 
rain  and  mud  would  flow  back 
cm  to  the  asphalt,"  he  said. 

Speaking  before  the  hear- 
ing began,  he  added  that  he 
expected  rifts  to  open  between 


Newey . . . lights violated* 

the  accused,  "i  think  that 
they  will  make  rather  differ- 
ent submissions."  he  said. 

Mr  Goodman  said  of  the 
other  defence  lawyers:  "We 
are  -certainly  -standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  hut 
equally  we  have  to  look  after 
our  clients*  Interests.” 

• Noise  limlte  at  Britain's  14 
permanent  motor  racing  ven- 
ues will  be  reduced  from  next 
year  and  additional  inspec- 
tors will -be  employed  to  en- 
force them.  . 


Soccer 


David  Lacey  sees  Manchester  United’s  championship  hopes  soar  after  their  triumph  in  the  heated  Highbury  argument  . / . ; 

Wright  and  wrongs  undermine  Arsenal 


Self-destructive  streak  threatens  to  spike 
the  Gunners’  title  ambitions  and  earn  an 
FA  summons  to  explain  their  big  card  tally 


ANCHESTER  Uni- 
ted's 2-1  victory  at 
Highbury  on 
Wednesday  night 
was  the  season's  most  signifi- 
cant result  in  the  Premier- 
ship so  for.  With  Arsenal  los- 
ing. Liverpool  beating  Leeds 
4-0  and  Newcastle's  match  at 
West  Ham  called  off.  the 
championship  may  see  a two- 
horse  finish  alter  alL 

Arsenal,  though  still  lying 
third,  are  now  five  points  off 
the  lead  and  have  played  a 
game  more  than  both  United 
and  LiverpooL  And  if  they 
continue  to  kick  over  the 
traces  at  their  present  rate 
they  may  end  up  earning 
nothing  more  than  a sum- 
mons to  the  Football  Associa- 
tion to  explain  their  poor  dis- 
ciplinary record. 

In  the  Premiership  alone 
Arsenal  have  so  for  accumu- 
lated 59  bookings  and  four 
sendings-off.  the  worst  record 
for  yellow  and  red  cards.  In 
all  competitions  their  total  of 
dismissals  is  five. 

“At  the  end  of  each  season 
we  look  at  the  dubs  with  the 
worst  disciplinary  records 
and  on  that  basis  they  can  be 
brought  to  book.”  explained 
the  FA's  spokesman  Steve 
Double  yesterday. 

Although  there  is  no  spe- 
cific benchmark  for  bookings 
and  dismissals.  Arsenal  could 
easily  pass  the  80  cautions 
and  five  sendings-off  which 
brought  Southampton  a 
£20.000  fine  by  the  FA  five 
years  ago. 

Wednesday's  stormy  pro- 
ceedings at  Highbury 
reminded  the  club  that  even 
though  the  much-carded  John 
Hartson  is  now  at  West  Ham, 
Arsenal  will  continue  to  suf- 
fer problems  so  long  as  Ian 
Wright  is  around. 

Wright  is  facing  a two- 
match  ban  alter  being  booked 
for  a foul  on  Denis  Irwin  and 
passing  21  disciplinary 
points.  Had  Wednesday 
night's  referee,  Martin  Boden- 
ham.  spotted  the  Arsenal 
striker's  subsequent  two- 
footed  assault  on  Peter 
Schmeichel,  the  prolific  but 
temperamental  33-year-old 
would  undoubtedly  have  been 
sent  off  for  the  second  time 
this  season. 

As  it  is  Wright  could  still  be 
charged  with  bringing  the 
game  into  disrepute.  In  his 
report  to  the  FA,  received  at 
Lancaster  Gate  yesterday,  the 
match  observer  Kelvin  Mor- 
ton, a former  league  referee. 


included  the  incident  after 
the  final  whistle  that  saw 
Wright  restrained  from  con- 
fronting Schmeichel  as  the 
players  went  into  the  tunnel. 
The  FA  may  also  ask  Boden- 
ham  to  study  the  earlier 
challenge  on  the  United 
goalkeeper. 

In  October  1995  West  Ham’s 
Julian  Dicks  was  charged 
with  misconduct  and  banned 
for  three  games  after  the  ref- 
eree of  their  Upton  Park 
match  against  Chelsea.  Rob- 
bie Hart,  had  watched  video 
evidence  of  a stamping  inci- 
dent involving  John  Spencer 
and  confirmed  that  if  he  had 


Criminal  charge 
threat  after 
Schmeichel 
‘racial  abuse’ 

PETER  SCHMEICHEL 
may  become  the  first 
footballer  in  British  foot- 
ball to  face  criminal 
charges  for  alleged  racist 
abuse  In  his  feud  with  Ar- 
senal's Ian  Wright 
As  the  FA  began  investi- 
gating the  latest  flare-up 
between  the  two  players  at 
Highbury  on  Wednesday 
night  it  revealed  that  the 
Crown  Prosecution  Service 
Is  considering  Wright's 
complaint  of  racial  abuse 
by  the  Manchester  United 
goalkeeper  at  the  Old  Traf- 
ford match  in  November. 

It  was  believed  Wright’s 
complaint  had  been  quietly 
shelved  by  the  FA.  But  in- 
quiries into  the  incident 
captured  by  TV  cameras 
showing  Schmeichel 
mouthing  abuse  at  the 
Arsenal  striker,  were 
handed  over  to  the  police. 

“As  a result  of  police 
Inquiries  into  the  alleged 
racist  remarks  a report  has 
been  compiled  and  Is 
currently  being  considered 
by  the  Crown  Prosecution 
Service.”  the  FA  spokes- 
man Steve  Double  said 
yesterday. 

Schmeichel  also  faces 
possible  FA  disciplinary 
action  over  Wednesday 
night's  incidents.  He  and 
Wright  are  almost  certain 
to  be  charged  with  miscon- 
duct over  their  angry  ex- 
changes as  tbey  left  the 
pitch. 


seen  it  Dicks  would  have  been 
sent  off 

At  the  end  of  1992,  televi- 
sion cameras  caught  Wright 
punching  Tottenham's  David 
Howells  and  a three-match 
suspension  followed.  Any  ad- 
ditional ban  now  would  virtu- 
ally rule  out  whatever 
remaining  chance  he  has  of 
breaking  Cliff  Bastin’s 
Arsenal  record  of  178  goals  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  season. 
Wright  is  still  11  short 

Arsene  Wenger,  Arsenal’s 
French  manager,  thinks  his 
player  is  a victim  of  over- 
reaction.  “Whenever  Ian 
Wright  does  something  the 
whole  of  England  taTka  about 
it"  he  said  after  Wednesday's 
game.  “Everyone  focuses  on 
him  for  any  little  incident” 

Yet  Glenn  Hodxfle,  the  Eng- 
land coach  who  played  under 
Wenger  for  Monaco  and  was 
at  this  match,  took  a different 
view.  "Ian  Wright  has  got  to 
compose  himself,1’  said  Hod- 
dle.  “Whatever  goes  on  on  the 
field  should  not  be  taken  off 
the  pitch." 

Wright  and  Schmeichel  had 
already  been  at  loggerheads 
this  season  and  clearly 
Wednesday's  incidents  were  a 
continuation  of  events  from 
Old  Trafford  In  November. 
During  that  match  the  United 
goalkeeper  complained  loudly 
about  what  appeared  to  be  an 
innocent  follow-through  from 
the  Arsenal  player. 

Wright  was  booked  and  he 
later  accused  Schmeichel  cf 
making  racist  remarks.  A 
police  report  on  the  incident 
is  now  with  the  Crown  Prose- 
cution Service,  and  Schmei- 
chel could  face  criminal 
charges. 

United's  manager  Alex  Fer- 
guson will  be  less  concerned 
with  feuding  players  than  file 
state  of  Schmeichel's  ankle, 
which  was  bruised,  by 
Wright's  challenge  and  could 
force  the  Dane  to  miss  tomor- 
row's match  against  Chelsea 
at  Stamford  Bridge. 

More  seriously  for  United, 
Nicky  Butt  looks  like  missing 
the  opening  leg  of  their  Euro- 
pean Cup  quarter-final 
against  Porto  at  Old  Trafford 
in  a fortnight  After  missing 
seven  games  with  a damaged 
ankle.  Butt  came  off  the 
bench  at  Highbury  as  a sub- 
stitute for  Poborsky,  only  to 
aggravate  the  same  injury. 

With  Eric  Cantona  complet- 
ing a two-match  suspension, 
Ferguson's  options  at  Chelsea 
will  be  limited,  although  the 
new  rapport  between  Andy 
Cole  and  Ole  Solskjaer,  both 
of  whom  scored  at  Highbury, 
could  be  the  first  sign  of  the 
Frenchman  no  longer  being 
quite  so  essential  to  the 
team's  well-being. 


Oldham  turn  to  Warnock 
and  Ritchie  dream  team 


NEIL  WARNOCK.  dis- 
missed by  Plymouth  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  is  take 
on  the  job  of  saving  the  First 
Division's  bottom  club  Old- 
ham from  relegation.  His  ap- 
pointment until  the  end  of  the 
season  will  be  announced 
today,  with  Andy  Ritchie,  a 
former  favourite  at  Boundary 
Park,  expected  to  be  named  as 
his  assistant. 

Oldham's  chairman  Ian 
Stott  would  not  confirm  War- 
nock and  Ritchte's  appoint- 
ment but  admitted  yesterday: 
"There  is  a new  manager  and 
a new  management  team 
whicb  we  shall  be  revealing 
tomorrow  morning.”  War- 
nock, meanwhile,  confirmed 
his  interest:  "I  have  offered 
my  services  to  the  end  of  the 
season  and  I hope  I can  help 
Oldham  and  myself,  m do  my 
best  to  save  them." 

Warnock.  who  will  succeed 
Graeme  Sharp  who  resigned 
this  month,  has  an  impressive 
record.  _ He  took  Plymouth  to 
promotion  from  the  Third  Div- 
ision last  season  and  has 
guided  Notts  County  and  Hud- 
dersfield to  promotion.  He  was 
sacked  by  Plymouth  after  a 
series  of  much-publicised  dis- 
agreements with  the  club’s 
chairman  Dan  Macauley. 


The  Everton  manager  Joe 
Royle.  Sharp's  predecessor  at 
Boundary  Park,  has  been 
warned  about  his  future  con- 
duct by  the  Football  Associa- 
tion after  making  remarks  to 
the  referee  David  Elleray 
after  the  Premiership  game 
against  Blackburn  at  Good- 
Lson  Park  in  September. 

Royle  made  the  comments 
after  Elleray  sent  off  Duncan 
Ferguson  in  the  last  minute  of 
the  1-1  draw.  The  manager, 
who  had  been  charged  with 
misconduct  by  the  FA,  was 
also  ordered  to  pay  costs.  He 
has  14  days  to  appeaL 

Patrick  Vieira,  the  Arsenal 
midfielder  and  Prance  Under- 
21  international,  has  won  his 
first  call-up  to  the  senior 
squad  for  a friendly  with  Hol- 
land at  the  Parc  des  Princes 
this  month. 

West  Ham,  struggling 
against  relegation,  will  today 
announce  a financial  restruc- 
turing to  pave  the  way  for  a 
Stock  Exchange  flotation  at 
some  point  over  the  next 
year.  The  Premiership  club, 
whose  board  apparently 
snubbed  a £30  million  invest- 
ment offer  from  the  former 
bookmaker  Michael  Tabor, 
are  expected  to  name  a new 
financial  adviser. 


AnnoniofRome 
signs  for  Celtic 


Patrick  Glenn 


Enrico  Annoni.  the  so- 
year-old  central  de- 
fender from  AS  Roma,  yes- 
terday became  a Celtic 
player  after  several  weeks 
of  negotiations.  He  will 
make  his  debut  at  Mother- 
well  tomorrow  if  the  Park- 
head  club  can  secure  bis  in- 
ternational clearance  from 
the  Italian  FA  In  time. 

Annoni.  who  has  signed  a 
three-year  contract,  will 
cost  only  £350,000  as  his 

contract  with  Roma  was 
due  to  expire  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  Celtic  manager 
Tommy  Burns  is  Keen  to 
strengthen  his  defence  for 
the  run-in  to  the  champion- 
ship, and  If  Celtic  win  next 
Wednesday’s  fourth-round 
replay  at  home  to  HIbs  they 
will  also  be  facing  Rangers 
in  the  cup. 

Another  Italian,  Chel- 
sea’s World  Cup  midfielder 
Roberto  Di  Matteo,  yester- 
day denied  rumours  that  he 
is  unsettled  at  Stamford 
Bridge.  “I  don’t  know 
where  these  stories  came 
from,”  be  said.  “I  have 
settled  down  very  well  In 
London.” 


Peter  the  pacifier...  on  this  occasion  Schmeichel  restrains  Keane  after  Wright  fouled  Irwin  and  was  booked  frank  baron 


Results 


Cricket 

HwtOm-PgWwnatlonal 

(Christchurch) 


B A roung  c Thorpe  » Multeity 

N J AcUe  c Thorpe  D Tutnofl — . 

A C Perore  e S 6 Tufneli 

3 P Henning  el  Stewart  b TuJnoil ...... 

C L Calms  c Mullally  b Tufnefl 

C Z Harris  not  out — — 

1L  K Garmon  b Cork — 

D N PaM  not  out 

Emma  (ML  inT.  w4.  nribO) 


IS 


Total  (lor  8.  50  own| as* 

Ml  of  wfokafrw  24.  67, 100, 134.  148,  M3. 
DM  not  bafa  G R Larsen.  S B Doull.  NT 
□avis. 

BowliMfli  cork  6-0-5SM:  Modally 
E-9-21-1:  Croft  10-1-ai-O:  Gough 
10-0-48-0:  Tutron  iO-i-aa-4:  Thorpe 
6-0-32-0. 


— a 

IB 
— . SI 
82 
11 
0 

— B 

— B 
12 


N V Knight  c Pennon  b Doull 

*M  A AHterton  b Patel 

tA  J Stewart  c AsOo  b Davis 

G P Thorpe  b Davis 

N Hussain  not  out 

J P Crawley  b Dooll  — 

D G Cork  e Young  b Davis 

R 0 8 Cron  not  out 

Extras  (lU.  *01 


Total  (far  6.  4IL5  overs)  228 

Ml  of  wfcfcataSe.  a.  1M.  205. 207.  21B. 
EBB  wet  bob  0 Gough,  A D Mullally.  P C ft 
Tufnoll. 

BowMig  Doull  10-0-33-2:  Patel  7-0-43-1; 
Astle  4-0-2B-0:  Calms  a-o-as-o;  Davis 
3.5-0-44-3:  Larson  6-0-23-0;  Harris 
7-0-26-0. 

BtegMad  wen  by  f w nMkata. 


TOUR  MATCH  (Durban;  lour  days]:  Pint 
Natal  335  (M  BrujTC  105.  D Benken- 


neta  1»;  ailtespxs 
Australia  23-0. 


Bwan  3-68). 


Goff 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  PGA  C3MP  (Jolteiv 
neebure):  nrM-rauad  leaBars  iGB/ire 
unless  staled):  84  T Gogols  {par).  89  M 
Scarpa  (It):  R Gween  (SA).  88  A McLean 


(BA):  B May  (US);  J Nelson  (SA);  M Mur- 
less  (SA);  M Archer  N Fwth  (Swe).  67  N 
Price  CDmy.  Q Emerson;  K Tomori  (Japan); 
R McCoim  (US);  R Muntz  (Nath):  A Aoas- 
VOU  (SA):  0 Clark.  88  C Kampa  (SAC  M 
Angled  (Swe);  N van  Rensbuig  (SA):  D 
Soles  (SA);  T Dodos.  Item);  S Webster,  C 
Whltelaw  (SA);  B Vaughan  (SA);  W 
Westner  (SA):  A P Botes  (SA).  D Higgins:  S 
QeJiacher  w Bradley  (SA).  89  N Vanhoo- 
tngem  (Bel):  G Retd  (SA):  M Goggin  (Aus): 
F Quinn  Jnr  (US/;  J Meltor;  H BaMccM 
(SAL  M McNulty  (Ziffll;  D TerbUnche  (SA); 
J Kingston  (SA);  G Sherry;  B On  (US);  H 
Watters  (SA);  W Dm  ten  (SA);  R Fletcher 
(SAL  c Races  (itL  D Frost  (SAL  F Allan 
(SA);  A CoBart  P Ham  n^ton:  N Komungar- 
omu  (ZlmL  P Lowrio;  B Lincoln  (SA);  M 
Mackenzie;  I Gerrido  (Sp);  A Cross  (SA);  C 
Watty,  c Cevaer  (Fr).  70  S Damete  (SA);  V 
Phillips:  J Hobday  (SA):  R Weasels  (SA);  T 
Johnstone  (Dm).  M James:  3 van  vuuren 
(SAL  I Garbutc  M Gonana  (IQ.  P Affleck;  I 
Palmv  (SA);  m Jonum  (Som):  C Duran 
(SwRzl;  G Chalmers  (Aus);  J Mashego 
(SA);  D Chopra  (Sorer.  R Kepten  (SAT.  A 
Baal;  D van  Stouten  (SAL  S Pappas  (BA):  0 
Tapping.  71  R Jacqwdhi  (Fr);  S Slruver 
(GarL  P McGiffloy;  B vaugnan  rus):  B Ud- 
dle  (5A);  G Petersen  (US);  N Maori  (SA);  M 
do  Ton  (SA):  P Golding.  J M Kula  Fr).  M 
Fbstar.  S Hendlay  [U3J;  P Frtodtandar 
l Swan.  M Board  (US);  J Blckerton.  79  N 
Harming  (SA);  D Lee:  □ James  (SA);  A 
Sherborne:  u Mouland;  A BWiaghi  pi):  J 
HavrtES  (SA):  R McFarland,  c Davison 
(SA);  J le  Grange  (SA);  G J Brand;  J Wade 
(Aus);  B Daria;  S Woods  I US). 

Tennis 

ST  JUDE  HEM'S  IKTERNATtOHAL 
(Memphis):  Second  rant  a 
(Ur)  bt  A Agassi  (US)  6-4.  6-4;  T 
(US)  W B Shelton  (US)  8-4.  fl-4;  J 
lArg]  bt  M Washington  (US)  7-6.  6-9;  P 
HaftnSte  (Noth)  a J Gimelstoo  (US)  6-4. 
6-3.  R Bamberg  (US)  M J Albert  Vlloca 
I3p)  6-3. 6-2;  S Sargrtan  (Armenia)  bl  A 
O'Brien  (US)  6-4,  B-4.  C Woodruff  (USI M 
5 Draper  (Age)  4-8. 6-2. 6-1;  J B|oriPM« 
(Swej  at  R FrarnfrWB  (**»)  «-».  6-3;  a 
"wo  IFr)  Ol  M WoodftKtte  (Aus)  7-5, 5-7, 

6-4;  J Teranaa  (US)  bt  V Spades  (US)  6-3, 
6-4;  B Stowo  (NZ)  a N Lapenw  (Ecuador) 
?-fi.  6-4;  A RetMaacu  (Gor)  hi  J StoUen- 
berg  (Aual  B-3. 6-2. 

LTA  MEN’S  MSOOR  SATELLITE  (East- 
bourne): Second  ranb  A ndiantacn 
(GS|  tt  B Cowan  (GS)  6-2.  7-6;  L kOUgra 


(OS)  a M WMeperber  (Gen  5-7. 6-1. 6-3: 
C Beecher  (GS)bt  J Fox  (GB)  7-6.  6-4;  T 
KaMa  (Fin]  bt  C Haggard  (SA)  6-2.  0-8. 
6-4;  ■ StMfltag  (Swe)  M I Gaud  (It)  6-3, 
6-4;  t Tehetoehev  (Rulj  bt  J Delgado  (GB) 
3-6,  6-4.  6-4;  V IHdn  (Hn|  M A Musi  I 
(Cz)  6-2.  7-5;  D Vm  Uffalea  (Bel)  bt  M 
Bertolt IU  (It)  7-6.  6-4. 


Strip  (Antwerp):  Emend  round,  P Korda 
(Cz)  bt  J Sanchez  (Spl  6-0.  6-3;  P Cfanret 
(Sp)  bt  J Van  Merck  |Be<)  3-6.  6-3,  6-3:  M 
Barren  (Cz)  bt  M ftkn  (Chile)  4-6. 7-6. 7-6. 
IGA  WOMEN'S  CLASSIC  (Oklahoma 
CHy):  nret  round,  L Lee  (US)  bt  K Rad- 
lord  (Aus)  6-&6-Z  Second  rounds  S Ce- 
de (US)  bt  M Wltmeyer  (US)  6-4.  9-3;  F 
Liddam  (IQ  bt  M Gryztxjwska  (Pol)  6-1. 

7- fi;  L Dmnort  (US)  bt  C Crtotea  (Rom) 
6-3. 6-11 A Cotta*  (3A)  bt  T Mollen  (US) 

WOMEN'S  GRAND  PRIX  TOURNA- 
WWT  (Hanover]:  Saoend  raoedt  M Ore- 
orane  (Noth)  01  A Huber  (Got)  6-0.  5-7, 

8- 4;  r Uttwinw  (Rus)  bt  □ van  Roost 
(Bel)  6-1.  6-a.  M sum  (Fr)  M S AOPflV- 
mana  (Bet)  B-3,  4-6,  7-5. 

LTA  WOMEN'S  niflllBHtMBI  (Red- 
bridge): Quarter  HiiaUi  8 SkMaM  (GS)  M 
0 Lug  lira  (ukr)  6-1.  7-6;  K TMtartcma 
(Ukr)  at  C Taylor  (GB)  3-6.  6-1.  6-Z  M 
Bwmfaez  Urano  (Sp)  bt  T PoutcfleL  (Bel) 
S-1.  5-7,  6-4;  N Doctor  (Fr)  bt  P Gasper 
(Hun)  6-3,  6-1 

Athletics 

MILBOURME  OP.  Men:  lOOoc  1.  L 
ChriaUe  (GB)  lUOanc;  2.  D CompboU  (GBI 
1036.  SOOnu  1,  P Stevens  (Bel)  206*. 
MO*  1.  G Houghton  (Jem)  45.71.  RMod  1. 
E Man.  (Ken)  ZS1A1.  BfiOOm,  1.  P BHok 
(Kan)  1331.00.  IIO  h.edl.e.  1,  J Pierce 
(US)  13.54;  2.  T J arrest  (GB)  1382).  400 
honWeat  1.  R Robinson  (Aus)  4391.  MgR 
1—mI.T  Forsyth  (Aus) 2.30m.  JaeoWnl. 
R H«CK(Qor)  SO 46.  Pole  not  1,  □ Mar- 
tov (Belarus)  6.60.  Women  300m:  1.  M 
Galnetord-Taytor  (Aus)  2t84.  SOOhk  1,  T 
Nodgiunsqn  (NZ)  1.88.42.  S^OOrm  1.  S 
O'Sullivan  (Ire)  15.1786.  Maene:  1,  B Fau- 
rnutne  (NZ)  ftvWm.  J—aNm  1.  S Noma 
(Gpr)  628.  Pale  wndti  i.  E George  (Ana) 
485  (world  record).  Strati  i,  B Faumuina 
(NZ)  15.42. 

Boxing 

WBC  SUPER-FLYWEIGHT  TITLE 
(Tokyo):  Gerry  Penrtoaa  (Pniuppmas)  « 
Wreshl  KawasWma  (Japan,  holder!  pis. 


Chess 

CARDIFF  K_ — , j 

Sounders  (Woles)  X,  C Daly  (Ira)  JE;  S W1I- 
nama  0.  S Slebmcm  (Gor)  1;  L McStwne  1, 
R Toior  ft  -8  Mannkm  (Scot)  A D Gormalty 
K J Cobb  1.  C Honescu  (Rom)  0.  Lsndsrw 
Cobb.  Gormalty  9;  Daley,  McShane  4* 
Siebracht  4. 1M  score;  Bfl. 

DBiHrni  A TOUCHE  OPEN  (Jersey): 
Round  R*«  B Udlc  (Cro)  1,  L Williams 
(Wales)  a C Ward  X,  J Hodgson  X;  M 
Simons  0.  A Webstar  1;  I Okosleme  1,  A 
Smith  (ire)  0. 1 ■■ilsrer  Lailc  4ifc  Hodgson, 
Okosleme.  Ward.  Webstar  4.  . 


Cycling 


_ (Cobra 
end 'Malaga.  i76km):  1.  J Museew  (Bel) 
Mapel  4hr  ssmhi  41wk  S.  E ZiM  [G*r( 
Telekom;  3,  □ Etxeb«rria  ffip)  ONCE, 
‘ lShr4 


Overall 


Li.Zabel  lahr47ni)n  13 


sec  2,  Museew;  3,  Ebcebarric  4.  a Con- 
Eonleri  pi);  S.  B Fernandez  (So)  ; 0.  Wll- 
(rted  Peeters  (Bel)  Mapel. 


Hockey 


m Hertot-Wett  7,  Swansea  0. 
Hnnlnfltiarri  % Exeter  0. 

Snooker 

INTBRHATTORAL  OPEN  (Aberdeen): 
Oiwter  fhlMai  T Drago  (Malta)  bl  J Par- 
rott  (Eng)  5-3;  P H«i  (Eng)  bt  R ffStllll- 
«m  (Eng)  5-t;  j Htoto  (Scot)  bt  A 
McManus  (Sent)  6-9. 


Fixtures 


(7  JO  unless  stated) 

Soccer 

MATKMWIDC  LBAMIBi  TUrd  DMatate 

camaridfle  uw  v Caritola  (7ri5) 
scornmN  lhaquc  Third  BWetov 
East  SHrung  v Albion. 
iWB  COUNTBS  LEAOUBr  NH  Dlv- 
Hunrioh  Tn  v VauxhaU  QM. 

Of  WAUtab  Her  Cebte-Tei  v 
Ton  Pantre. 

Premier  Mr- 

Wen  snotoowme  v Bottomlena  (7.46). 

Basketball 

UAOUBr  Nowcaano  v Lon- 
don:  Sheffield  v Laoperds. 


Forest 
cup  tie 
‘was 
fixed’ 


Russell  Thomas 
and  Polar  White 


TWO  Belgians,  one  a 
soccer  agent  claiming 
he  received  more  than 
£1  million  In  hush  money, 
have  been  charged  with 
blackmail  after  allegations 
of  match-fixing  surround- 
ing Anderlecht’s  Uefe  Cup 
semi-final  with  Nottingham 
Forest  in  1984. 

' The  agent,  Jean  Elst. 
riatms  he  acted  as  an  Inter- 
mediary to  fix  the  second 
leg  in  Brussels  which  An- 
derlecht  won  3-0  — with 
the  aid  of  a controversial 
penalty  and  a disallowed 
Forest  goal  — to  eliminate 
Forest  3-2  on  aggregate.  In 
the  flnai  Anderlecbt  lost  on 
penalties  to  Tottenham. 

Anderlecht  called  in 
police  16  months  ago, 
claiming  they  had  been 
blackmailed  by  two  men. 
Hie  ctob  deny  i&ing  any  in- 
termediary to  try  to  fix  the 
game  - against  Brian 
Ckmgh’s  team.  There  is  no 
suggestion  of  any  involve- 
ment by  Forest  personnel. 

Elst,  charged  along  with 
Bene  van  Aeken,  repor- 
tedly admitted  in  a Belgian 
dally  newspaper  yesterday: 
“Thirteen  years  ago  I 
bribed  the  Spanish  referee 
In  charge  of  the  Uefo  Cup 
match  between  Anderlecht 
and  Nottingham." 

Anderlecht  admit  the 
club  paid  money,  to  avoid 
adverse  publicity.  The  man- 
ager Michel  Verschueren 
said  Elst  “succeeded  in 
scaring  the  boss.  The  boss 
paid  . . . money  to  safe- 
guard the  image  of  the 
club.”  The  chairman  Roger 
Vanden  Stock  said  his 
father  Constant  paid  "some 
£363.000  or  less". 

Elst  claimed  he  and  Van 
Aeken,  both  released  pend- 
ing completion  of  police  in- 
quiries, had  tapes  of  phone 
conversations  and  meet- 
ings with  Anderlecht  The 
referee  Goruoeto  Moro  died 
In  a car  crash  in  1987. 

Last  night  Clough  said: 
“We  always  suspected 
something  but  could  not 
prove  It”  The  former  For- 
est fall-back  Kenny  Swain 
recalled  the  penalty,  say- 
ing: “I  was  absolutely  livid 
because  their  striker  went 
flying  when  I had  made  no 
effort  to  tackle  him.” 


Sport  in  brief 


Olympic  Games 

Cape  Town,  one  of  the  early 
favourites  among  the  11  can- 
didate cities  to  host  the  2004 
Games,  has  had  its  bid  to 
stage  the  first  Summer  Games 
to  Africa  hampered  by  a ram- 
pant crime  problem,  accord- 
ing to  the  International  Olym- 
pic: Committee’s  evaluation 
report.  Athens  and  Rome 
received  positive  assessments 
in  the  IOC  report,  confirming 
them  as  the  front  runners. 

Athletics 

The  22-year-old  Australian 
Emma  George,  a former  tra- 
peze artist  in  the  Flying  Fruit 
Fly  Circus,  soared  4.55  metres 
to  Improve  her  own  women’s 
pole  vault  world  record  at  the 
Melbourne  Grand  Prix  at 
Olympic  Park. 

Soccer 

Preston  North  End  one  of  the 
12  founder  members'  of  the 
Football  League  in  1888.  are  to 
house  the  National  Football 
Museum  after  the  Heritage 
Lottery  Fund  agreed  to  pro- 
vide £5.7  million  funding.  The 
museum,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  England,  will  be  located  at 
Deepdale  stadium,  the  oldest 
to  the  League,  and  is  expected 
to  open  next  year.  . 
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Rugby  Union 

De  Glanville 
cites  rift 
with  Cotton 


Robert  Armstrong 

on  a remarkable  claim 
by  England's  captain 

THE  England  captain 
Phil  de  Glanville  has 
claimed  that  rugby 
politics,  rather  than 
his  ability  as  a player,  were 
the  reason  for  his  omission 
from  the  preliminary  82-man 
Uons  squad  announced  this 
week  for  the  tour  to  South 
Africa. 

In  an  astonishing  speech  to 
students  at  the  Cambridge 
University  Union,  de  Glan- 
ville suggested  that  a per- 
sonal rift  with  the  Lions  man- 
ager Fran  Cotton  had 
virtually  killed  off  his -pros- 
pects of  selection. 

“International  selection  is  a 
personal  thing  and  it’s  no 
secret  that  I do  not  get  on 
with  Fran  Cotton,"  he  said. 
“When  I was  one  of  the  Eng- 
land players’  representatives 
during  difficult  early  negotia- 
tions with  the  RFU  this  sea- 
son I had  some  interesting 
discussions  with  him.  When 
he  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed Lions  manager  1 
thought  it  was  unlikely  I 
would  be  going  to  South 
Africa." 

In  a bizarre  twist  to  this 
embarrassing  saga,  de  Glan- 
ville has  also  taken  the  con- 
troversial step  of  promoting 
his  England  team-mate  Mar- 
tin Johnson  as  the  best  avail- 
able candidate  for  the  cap- 
taincy of  the  Lions.  "Martin 
would  be  my  choice;  he  is  ide- 
ally suited."  he  said. 

Johnson,  Leicester's  captain, 
said:  "My  priority  is  to  make 
sure  my  form  and  fitness  get 
me  on  the  tour,  but  I would 
welcome  the  captaincy.” 

Although  de  Glanville’s  out- 
burst could  be  regarded  as  a 
case  of  sour  grapes,  it  does 
raise  worrying  questions 
about  the  impartiality  of  the 
Lions  selectors,  who  have 
also  overlooked  the  England 
wings  Jonathan  Sleightholme 
and  Tony  Underwood. 

Some  critics  would  doubt 
whether  de  Glanville  de- 
serves to  be  excluded  from  a 
Lions  midfield  that  Includes 
Nigel  Davies  (Wales),  Jona- 
than Bell  (Ireland)  and  Jer- 
emy Guscott,  not  to  mention 
the  uncapped  England  A cen- 
tre Will  Greenwood-  Of  those 
only  Bell  is  sure  of  his  inter- 
national place. 

De  Glanville,  who  was  ap- 


pointed England  captain  in 
October,  has  also  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  naming  a pre- 
liminary Lions  squad  halfway 


through  the  Five  Nations 
Championship.  “The  timing 
Is  appalling,"  he  said.  “It  will 
impact  on  all  four  teams,  in- 
terfere with  their  prepara- 
tions and  affect  confidence. 
I'd  say  the  same  whether  I’d 
been  picked  or  not  It  would 
have  been  better  left  until 
after  the  Championship,  as  it 
always  used  to  be  with  Lions 
selections.  It’s  unlikely  that 
they  are  going  to  add  anyone 
else,  so  it’s  going  to  be  pretty 
tough  to  get  in."  Cotton  will 
announce  the  final  35-man 
squad  cm  April  5. 

Meanwhile  Jack  Rowell, 
the  England  coach,  has 
resisted  the  temptation  to  re- 
call Guscott  for  next  week’s 
Five  Nations  showdown  with 
France  at  Twickenham  which 
will  leave  the  winners  one 
victory  away  from  a Grand 
Slam.  Instead  England 
remain  unchanged  and  the 
Bath  centre  reverts  to  the 
bench  after  coming  on  as  sub- 
stitute to  set  up  two  of  the  six 
tries  in  the  46-6  win  over 
Ireland. 

Rowell  also  named  Austin 
Healey  among  his  six  replace- 
ments after  the  Leicester 
scrum-half  made  a sparkling 
six-minute  debut  towards  the 
end  of  the  Ireland  game.  The 
only  change  in  England’s 
match  squad  of  21  sees  Phil 
Greening,  the  Gloucester 
hooker,  return  to  the  bench, 
displacing  Leicester’s  Rich- 
ard Cocke  rill  who  will  play  in 
next  Friday's  A international 
against  France. 

England  will  use  the  same 
starting  line-up  for  the  third 
successive  matrh,  something 
they  also  did  in  1995  when 
they  went  on  to  win  a Grand 
Slam  with  an  unchanged  side. 
The  only  threat  to  the  conti- 
nuity of  team  selection  that 
Rowell  favours  after  his 
autumn  experiments  comes 
from  this  weekend's  demand- 
ing programme  of  league  and 
cup  matches,  which  could, 
severely  tax  the  fitness  and 
stamina  of  the  England 
players. 

BULANIN  T Mmwwi  (Newcastle);  J 
Wiwmi* *n  (Betti).  W Mkg  (Hario- 

qu»ns).  P dm  mi (Betti,  cap!),  A 

Darierweed  (Nowcactte)r  P 'J  feayeoa 
(Northampton).  ACT  Oiiwrw*  (Wasps); 
o c new*—  (telcsstao,  bp  Ban— 
(Bristol).  J Leonanl  (Hariedtribs),  M O 
M—  (Laicaetat),  B D dm  (Bristol). 
LBN  PaBagBe  (Wasps).  TAR  RoAar 
(Northampton).  RAM  (Soracaroj. 

- ' Cjc  O—cott.  N J Cats 


(tooth  Bath).  A Healey.  O J Qarfmth  (both 
Leicester).  P B T IWaanh—  (Gloucester). 
B B Cl— tee  (Richmond). 


Anything  but  eye  to  eye . . . Cotton,  left,  and  de  Glanville 


Hallett  calls  for  salary  cap 


TONY  HALLETT.  secre- 
tary of  the  Rugby  Foot- 
ball Onion,  suggested  yes- 
terday that  there  should  be 
a salary  cap  in  the  Courage 
leagues. 

Va’aiga  Tuigamala’s  re- 
cord-breaking El  million 
move  from  Wigan  to  New- 
castle has  caused  conster- 
nation in  both  upper  and 
lower  reaches  of  the  profes- 
sional game  and  it  Is  feared 


Rugby  League 


that  many  of  the  smaller 
clubs  conld  go  to  the  wall. 

Bedford’s  new  chairman, 
the  boxing  promoter  Frank 
Warren,  said  Halle tt’s  Ideas 
would  never  get  - off  the 
ground.  “Financially  Fm 
not  against  it  but  in  prac- 
tice you  can’t  start  capping 
people’s  salaries.  A man 
has  to  work  and  it’s  up  to 
the  blub  to  decide  what 
they  want  to  pay  him.” 


Goulding  eight-match  ban 
reduced  to  six  on  appeal 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


Bobbie  goulding’s  ap- 
peal against  an  eigbl- 
raateh  ban  was  partially  suc- 
cessful yesterday  when-it  was 
reduced  to  six.  The  St  Helens 
scrum  half  and  captain,  who 
was  supported  by  the  Profes- 
sional Players'  Association  as 
well  as  representatives  of  his 
dub,  should  thus  be  available 
tor  their  game  In  Paris  on 
April  5. 

Among  the  opponents  he 
will  miss  will  be  Wigan, 
which  in  the  circumstances  is 
10  bad  thing.  It  was  against 
Wigan  a week  ago  last  Satur- 
iav  that  Goulding  was  sent 
iff  for  a late,  stiff-arm  tackle 
in  Nell  Cowie  during  a 
burth-round  Challenge  Cup 
natch  at  Rnowsley  Road. 

The  tackle,  which  knocked 
rowie  off  his  feet  sparked  a 
15-second  brawl  for  which  the 
?lubs  were  subsequently 
jiven  record  fines  Of  £15,000 
with  half  suspended.  There 


was  no  right  of  appeal  against 
that  judgment,  although  both 
dubs  might  still  pursue  some 
form  of  legal  redress. 

Gould ing’s  ban  brought 

mixed  reactions.  It  was  criti- 
cised by  some  as  far  too 
harsh,  and  applauded  by 
others  as  setting  a properly 
stem  example  for  the  new 
season.  The  tackle  was  bad 
enough  in  itseJC  the  sort  for 
which  10-match  suspensions 
were  the  going  rate  not  long 
ago,  and  that  game  was  also 
watched  by  a large  audience 
on  BBC  television. 

'Tm  disappointed  that  my 
ban  was  not  reduced  further,” 
said  Goulding,  and  St  Helens 
mar  faY  to  obtain  a further 
reduction. 

• York,  the  Second  Divison 
dub,  is  for  sale  — for  just  £1. 
A director,  John  Stabler,  con- 
firmed the  oflhr.  which  was 
advertised  In  yesterday’s  Fi- 
nancial Times.  .'It  is  to  safe- 
guard the  future  of  the  dub 
and.  to  bring  in  a new  injec- 
tion of  capital, " he  said. 


Pack  drill . - . Mitchell  is  the  driving  force  behind  Sale's  search  for  cup  and  league  success 

Upwardly  mobile  Mitchell 
puts  Sale  on  the  fast  track 


David  Irvine  on  a former  All  Black  stoking 
the  fires  of  the  adventurers  from  the  north 


Although  sale  stand 
fifth  in  Courage 
League  One  with  their 
sights  trained  on  a 
European  Cup  place  next  sea- 
son, and  tomorrow  take  on 
Northampton  at  Franklins  ] 
Gardens  for  a Mkington  Cup 
semi-final  place,  their  coach 
John  Mitchell  accepts  that 
they  lack  the  strength  in 
depth  to  he  genuine  contend- 
ers for  the  highest  honours 
just  yet. 

“We  are  still  two  seasons 
away  from  going  somewhere 
and  18  months  short  of  the  fit- 
ness levels  I want  to  achieve," 
the  former  All  Black  flanker 
admitted.  "But,  considering 
that  most  of  the  guys  are  part- 
timers,  they  seem  to  have 
taken  to  the  new  training 
regime  remarkably  well.  Tm 
optimistic  for  the  future." 

The  hooker  Steve  Diamond, 
who  is  one  of  the  side’s  most 
mobile  forwards,  believes 
Mitchell  has  "opened  our 
eyes  to  what  training  is 
about".  Unlike  many  other 
League  One  sides,  Sale  were 
amateur  in  every  sense  until 
Mitchell's  arrival  last  sum- 
mer. But  now  there  is  a firm 
belief  that  they  are  rapidly 
catching  up  those  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  conversion  to 
professionalism. 

Mitchell's  credentials  are 
Impressive.  As  captain  of  Wai- 
kato, as  unfashionable  in  New 
Zealand  as  Sale  are  in  Eng- 
land. he  not  caily  led  them  to  a 
record  38-10  victory  over  the 
1993  Lions  but  to  New  Zea- 
land's Division  One  champi- 


Golf 


onship  and  Ranflxrley  Shield 
as  weH  And  Sale’s  new  fitness 
levels  were  clearly  evident  in 
the  pack’s  performance  in 
completing  the  double  over 
Harlequins  this  month. 

Although  that  was  a perfor- 
mance to  raise  the  club's 
spirits,  Mitchell  has  no  illu- 
sions about  the  difficulty  of 
tomorrow’s  task.  “We  will 
have  to  be  at  the  top  of  our 
game  to  be  in  with  any  sort  of 
chance,  because  on  their  own 
ground  — and  remember  they 


most  importance,”  said 
Mitchell  "At  present  we  are 
giving  away  18  or  19  penalties 
a game  whereas  it  should  be 
12  to  14,  no  more." 

Mitchell’s  respect  for 
Northampton  is  evident. 
"Grayson  is  an  underrated 
player  who  gets  better  with 
every  match,  while  Tim 
Rodber,  for  all  the  criticism 
he  has  had  recently,  is  a fine 
forward  and  outstanding  in 
the  line-out,  where  they  also 
have  both  Martin  Bayfield 
and  Jason  Chalmers-  Win- 
ning quality  possession  is  not 
going  to  be  easy." 

Yet  in  Dave  Baldwin,  who 
Mitchell  half  expected  would 


‘We  are  still  1 8 months  from  the 
fitness  levels  I want  to  achieve’ 


Gogele  goes  to 
top  of  the  class 

THOMAS  GOGELE  of  Ger- 
many shot  a course-record 
eight-under-par  64  to  top  the 
leaderboard  after  the  opening 
round  of  the  South  African 
PGA  tournament  at  the 
Houghton  Golf  Club  in  Johan- 
nesburg yesterday. 

Gogele,  26,  shot  nine  birdies 

and  a bogey  to  lead  by  a 
stroke  from  Retief  Goosen  of 
South  Africa  and  Massimo 
Scarpa,  who  plays  out  of  the 
only  club  In  Venice. 

Scarpa,  a natural  left- 
hander, plays  most  of  his  golf 
right-handed,  but  uses  a left- 
handed  nine-iron  and  sand 
wedge.  Yesterday  he  chipped 
in  for  a birdie  at  the  13th. 

A group  of  six  were  at  six 
under  and  Nick  Price,  who 
won  last  week  in  Sun  City, 
was  In  contention  after  a 87. 

It  was  another  frustrating 
day,  though,  for  Save  Balles- 
teros. who  shot  a two-over-par 
?4  and  looks  likely  to  miss  his 
second  cut  to  as  many  weeks. 
Scotland's  Gordon  Sherry 
returned  a three-under  69. 


have  beaten  Bath  and  Leices- 
ter there  this  season  — North- 
ampton possess  total  belief  in 
themselves.” 

It  was  at  Franklins  Gardens 
in  October  that  the  Cheshire 
side  suffered  their  worst 
league  defeat,  by  30-12,  yet 
they  matched  the  Saints  try 
for  try  to  a contest  decided  by 
the  goalkidong  of  Paul  Gray- 
son, who  contributed  four 
penalties,  two  dropped  goals 
and  a conversion.  Sale, 
though,  have  subsequently 
acquired  a place-kicker  of 
their  own  to  the  stand-off 
Simon  Mannix.  an  All  Black 
at  19,  who  has  contributed  79 
points  in  six  games. 

“Obviously  with  Grayson 
against  us  the  discipline  we 
maintain  in  front  of  our  own 
posts  is  going  to  be  of  the  ut- 


Snooker 


Drago  breaks 
quarter  barrier 


Clive  Everton 


FOR  all  the  dashing  style, 
Tony  Drago  has  been 
remarkably  consistent  this 
season,  reaching  the  last  16  or 
better  in  each  or  the  cam- 
paign’s first  six  world-rank- 
tog  events.  In  the  sixth  of 
these,  the  International  Open 
in  Aberdeen,  he  yesterday 
beat  John  Parrott  the  world 
No.  4.  5-3  to  reach  his  first 
ranking  semi-final  after  fail- 
ing in  nine  such  quarters. 

The  Maltese  champion 
made  a typically  flying  start 
to  lead  4-1  but  then  grew 
equally  typically  anxious,  los- 
ing the  sixth  frame  from  59-0 
and  the  seventh  before  clinch- 
ing victory. 

Drago’s  semi-final  opponent 
today  will  be  John  Higgins, 
whose  5-3  win  over  his  fellow 
Scot  Alan  McManus  Included 
a break  of  118.  Peter  Ebdon 
beat  Ronnie  O’Sullivan  5-1 
and  will  play  Stephen  Hendry 
or  Jimmy  White. 


be  in  the  Lions’  squad  an- 
nounced on  Monday,  Sale  pos- 
sess one  of  the  best  line-out 
technicians  to  the  game;  as 
Martin  Johnson,  England's 
first  choice,  would  testify.  And 
Mitchell’s  availability  — reg- 
istration problems  and  injury 
have  restricted  his  appear- 
ances to  three  — gives  the 
back  row  a more  solid  look. 

Interestingly,  both  the  cap- 
tain Jim  MaUinder  and  his 
vice-captain  Diamond  feel 
Sale  may  have  benefited  from 
Mitchell  missing  most  of  the 
season.  "Last  year  we  became 
far  too  dependent  on  Paul 
Turner  [then  club  coach]  and 
were  lost  whenever  he 
couldn't  play.  That  hasn't 
happened  with  John.  We’ve 
learned  to  cope  without  him 
but  put  into  practice  the 


Hockey 


ideas  he's  come  up  with." 

Although  Mitchell  obvi- 
ously regards  Sale's  successes 
so  fer  as  modest,  they  have 
taken  nine  of  a possible  12 
league  points  away  from 
home  and  have  not  been  out- 
scored  to  terms  of  tries  in 
either  league  or  cup. 

Although  Mitchell  is  pas- 
sionate about  his  rugby,  he 
has  no  wish  to  be  a dictator. 
‘1  can  devise  plans  and  give 
the  team  a sense  of  direction 
but  at  the  end  of  the  day  I 
want  them  to  take  ownership 
and  responsibility  on  the 
field.  Above  all  they  must 
learn  to  communicate  with 
one  another." 

Mitchell,  who  has  inte- 
grated happily  into  the  Sale 
family,  is  keen  that  the  club 
retains  its  northern  flavour 
and  insists  that  when  the 
next  recruitment  drive  be- 
gins. the  club  will  seek  play- 
ers likely  to  fit  in.  "In  other 
words  we  are  not  after  super- 
stars  but  quality  players  such 
as  the  ones  we  have  already 
invested  in." 

Unlike  some  who  have 
backed  grandiose  schemes  for 
a new  ground,  Mitchell  wants 
to  see  Sale  develop  their  Hey- 
wood  Road  headquarters  and 
he  is  excited  by  a plan  to  re- 
stte  the  pitch  and  release  land 
to  allow  for  anything  between 
7.500  and  10,000  spectators 
being  accommodated. 

He  is  also  anxious  that  Sale 
should  play  more  home 
matches  on  Sundays  in  future 
to  attract  the  backing  and 
support  of  local  clubs,  avoid 
clashing  as  they  have  so  often 
done  with  Manchester  Unit- 
ed's games,  and  become  a 
sporting  draw  in  their  own 
right . 


Mission  near  impossible  for 
Slough  in  Amiens  tournament 


PatRourtay 


SLOUGH  Ladies  travel  to 
Europe  this  weekend  de- 
termined to  end  Germany’s 
monopoly  erf  indoor  prizes  by 
winning  the  European 
Women's  Indoor  Club  title  at 
Amiens.  Slough  have  a won- 
derful collection  of  European 
sliver  medals  but  gold  has  al- 
ways eluded  them. 

They  have  a strong  squad, 
augmented  by  Ireland's  Sarah 
Kelleher  and  Ashleigh  Wal- 
lace of  South  Africa.  But  as 
Karen  Brown,  the  Olympic 
defender  who  captains  them 
indoors,  said:  “1  am  not  sure 
how  good  we  are.  We  have 
been  tested  only  once."  That 
test  was  provided  by  High- 
town  whom  they  beat  6-5  in 
the  decisive  match  in  this 
year’s  English  championship. 

Two  German  dubs  stand  in 
their  way  — the  holders  Rus- 
sels helm  and  Berliner,  the 
German  champions.  Berliner 
wifi  be  their  final  group  oppo- 


nents tomorrow  after  they 
have  played  Russia's  Don- 
chanka  and  Slovakia's  Loko- 
motiv a Raca. 

Ipswich  could  take  advan- 
tage of  Slough’s  absence  and 
go  top  with  a victory  over  an 

injury-hit  High  town  when  the 
Women's  National  League 
resumes  tomorrow. 

Old  Loughtonians,  fourth  in 
the  European  Men’s  Indoor 
last  weekend,  return  for  a 
hectic  outdoor  weekend  at 
ChigwelL  They  play  Tedding- 
ton,  who  have  gone  to  the  top 
of  the  National  League  with 
nine  successive  victories,  in 
the  league  tomorrow  and  then 
tafep  on  Hounslow,  fresh  from 
their  victory  over  Cannock, 
in  the  eighth-finals  of  the  HA 
Cup  on  Sunday. 

• The  Great  Britain  women's 
Olympic  team  captain  Jill  At- 
kins returns  for  the  first  time 
since  Atlanta  when  she  turns 
out  for  her  club  Bradford  at 
Olton,  the  runaway  leaders  of 
the  Women's  National  League 
First  Division. 


Tennis 


Heads  roll 
but  Henman 
heads  on 


Richard  Jago  In  Antwerp 


SOMEONE  from  out- 
side the  top  ten  is  go- 
ing to  walk  away  with 
£100,000  from  the 
European  Community  Cham- 
pionship here  on  Sunday,  and 
it  could  be  Tim  Henman.  The 
British  champion  took  advan- 
tage of  the  carnage  of  the 
seeds  to  reach  the  quarter-fin- 
als with  a 6-2,  6-3  victory 
against  Mikael  Tillstrom,  giv- 
ing him  a meeting  with  the 
unseeded  Spaniard  Francisco 
CJavet 

Henman  was  not  really 
challenged  until  the  second 
set  because  Tillstrom.  who 
had  been  suffering  from  a 
cold,  did  not  get  going  for  four 
games.  By  then  the  Swede  had 
played  two  indifferent  service 
games,  virtually  forfeiting  the 
set. 

When  Tillstrom  did  settle, 
he  broke  serve  immediately 
in  the  second  set  and  there 
were  fears  that  Henman 
might  folter  as  he  had  in  his 
drawn-out  match  against 
Sergi  Bruguera.  But  he  broke 
back  at  once,  crucially  saved 
a break  point  in  the  next  ser- 
vice game  with  a fine  first  de- 
livery, and  hit  a roll  to  take 
five  games  out  or  six. 

Earlier  a second-round  de- 
feat for  the  world  No.  6 Mar- 
celo  Rios,  beaten  4-6.  7-5.  7-6 
by  Martin  Damn),  completed 
the  removal  of  all  four  leading 
seeds  and  brought  a volley  of 


criticism  about  the  umpiring 
from  the  21-year-old  loser. 

"The  umpires  are  the  worst 
thing."  Rios  said.  "Most  of  the 
time  they  think  they  are  right 
and  then  they  are  wrong. 
They  make  many  mistakes.  It 
was  as  if  this  one  wanted  him 
to  win  more  than  me." 

The  incident  which  pre- 
sumably prompted  his  com- 
ments was  a forehand  drive 
down  the  line  in  the  fifth 
game  of  the  final  set  which 
TV  replay  showed  lo  have 
been  correctly  called  out.  Rios 
argued  about  it  both  at  the 
time  and  at  the  end  of  that 
game.  He  dropped  his  serve  in 
the  next  game  and  soon  found 
himself  2-5. 

To  his  credit  Rios,  the  first 
Chilean  to  reach  the  world's, 
top  ten.  then  played  a se- 
quence of  wonderful,  open- 
faced.  wrong-footing,  fore- 
hand drives  and  exquisitely 
linked  passes,  angled  short 
with  slow  top-spin’,  to  break 
back  and  twice  to  escape  from 
within  two  points  of  defeat  on 
his  own  serve. 

Damm  served  and  volleyed 
with  increasing  determina- 
tion, had  trouble  closing  the 
match  out.  but  rallied  io~  lake 
the  tiebreak. 

Clavet  followed  his  con- 
quest of  the  third-seeded 
Paris  Open  champion 
Thomas  Enqvisl  hy  playing 
another  2'i-hour  match, 
against  the  Belgian  No.  i Jo- 
han van  Hercfc.  The  unseeded 
Spaniard  won  2-6. 6-3. 6-3. 


Agassi  bows  out  to  Brazilian 
but  Siddall  extends  her  run 


ANDRE  AGASSI  may- 
have  done  a service  to 
his  country  by  pulling  out 
of  the  United  States  team 
for  the  recent  Davis  Cup 
match  against  Brazil.  In  the 
St  Jude  tournament  in 
Memphis  he  lasted  65  min- 
utes against  the  Brazilian 
Gustavo  Kuerten,  ranked 
83rd.  in  losing  6-4.  6-2  in 
the  second  round.  As  a seed 
be  had  a bye  in  the  first. 

At  home  Dorset’s  Shirli- 
Ann  Siddall  secured  her 
11th  consecutive  win  when 
she  beat  the  Ukrainian 
Olga  Lugtua  6-1,  7-6  in  the 


quarter-finals  of  the  LTA 
Challenger  at  Redbridge. 

Off  court  Greg  Rusedski 
confirmed  his  entry  for  the 
Nottingham  Open  from 
June  16  to  21.  and  Opel,  a 
subsidiary  of  General  Mo- 
tors, signed  a three-year 
sponsorship  deal  with  Mar- 
tina Hingis.  The  sum  was 
not  disclosed.  In  October 
1995  Opel  decided  not  to 
renew  a 10-year  contract 
with  Steffi  Graf  worth 
more  than  $1  million  a 
year,  because  of  concern 
about  the  way  her  money 
was  being  managed. 


Ice  Hockey 


Dumfries  game  in  doubt 
as  BIHA  claims  its  dues 


Vic  Batchelder 


DUMFRIES  Vikings’  esca- 
lating financial  crisis 
means  that  tomorrow's 
Northern  Premier  League 
match  with  C-astlereagh  may 
not  go  ahead. 

The  British  Ice  Hockey 
Association  has  not  allocated 
any  officials  for  the  game  as 
it  claims  the  club  owes  the 
body  £2.000.  “It  [the  game]  is 
definitely  off.  I've  told  the 
league  and  I’ve  told  the  club." 
said  the  BIHA  secretary 
David  Pickles. 

The  NPL  chairman  Tom 
Smith  denied  that  was  the 
case,  however.  “I  certainly 
am  not  aware  of  the  situation 
although  1 do  know  the  Dum- 
fries club  have  some  difficul- 
ties," he  said,  adding  that  he 
would  be  “looking  into  the 
matter  urgently". 

Premier  Ice  Hockey  League 


clubs  owing  money  to  the 
BIHA.  meanwhile,  have  until 
midday  today  to  come  up 
with  realistic  proposals  to 
clear  the  debts  and  a further 
seven  days  to  pay  them,  ac- 
cording to  Pickles,  or  they 
would  be  barred  from  the 
PEHL  play-offs  which  begin  on 
March  11. 

The  problem  centres  on  sev- 
eral clubs,  notably  Solihull, 
who  owe  money  to  the  league 
as  well  as  the  BIHA. 

The  BIHA’s  financial  prob- 
lems stem  from  having 
recently  written  off  a sum 
“approaching  six  figures"  un- 
paid by  clubs  at  the  end  of  the 
1995-96  season  which  proved 
impossible  to  collect. 

"In  future  we  are  going  to 
ask  [clubs]  for  a [financial] 
bond  or  guarantee.”  said 
Pickles.  “We  are  not  prejudic- 
ing our  cash-flow  situation 
because  dubs  cannot  meet 
their  obligations." 


World  news, 
delivered  to 
your  door 

The  Guardian  International  and  the 
Observer  are  both  now  available  by 
subscription  throughout  France. 

This  means  you  can  enjoy  the  Guardian 
International’s  award  winning  journalism 
every-  day,  delivered  direct  to  your  home.  Quality 
reading  - world  and  UK  news,  analysis,  business, 
features  and  sport  - brought  to  you,  every- 
morning,  at  no  extra  cost. 

The  Observer  is  the  world’s  original  Sunday 
newspaper  - over  200  years  old.  Every  week, -four' 
sections  of  top  quality  news,  business,  arts  and  • 
sport,  plus  the  award  winning  Life  magazine, 

delivered  to  your  door.  ■ 

For  more  details  about  rates  and  our  1 - 
introductory'  offers,  contact  our  subscription,  agent, 
Media  Vitesse.  Metropole  T9,  134  -.140  Rue 
d’Aubervilliers:.  Pans.  75019;  telephone  7 
(1)  40  37  94  94,  fax  fl)  40  37  29.39,'  - ' 
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Defence  lawyer  stuns  Senna  trial,  page  1 4 
Lions  manager  under  attack,  page  15 


Arsenal’s  red-and-yellow  trouble,  page  14 


Goulding’s  match  ban  reduced,  page  15 
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Leg  traps  that 
gnaw  at  our 
conscience 
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One  jump  ahead . . . Tufiiell  celebrates  the  dismissal  of  Parore  during  the  one-day  win  over  New  Zealand  at  Lancaster  Park 


New  Zealand  v England:  first  one-day  international 


Tufnell  is  on  a natural  high 


Paul  Weaver  in  Christchurch  on  the 
spinner’s  match-winning  performance 


Sr’s  match-winning  performance  S5 

inflatable  cricket  balls,  ani- 
NGLAND  should  con- 1 deal  of  ribaldry  from  the  Lan-  mal  suits  and,  for  each  player. 


debased  standards  of  the  than  that  shoehomed  into  the 
pyjama  game  this  was  a vul-  place  for  this,  the  first  of  the 


five  one-day  internationals 
against  England. 

There  were  so  many  televi- 
sion helicopters  flying  around 


elinp  to  the  ball  could  have  ing  76  from  the  first  15  overs, 
pointed  an  accusing  finger  they  were  cut  back  to  four  an  the  wind  outside,  and  it  was 
towards  the  Old  BilL  over  by  Tufiiell  and  Croft  Na-  called  Betsy.  There  was  a 

This  circus  appeared  to  put  than  Astle,  who  made  50  from  poster  saying:  “Unless  your 
everyone  off  apart  from  Tuf-  61  balls,  and  Chris  Harris  (48  Government  stands  up  to  the 
nelL  If  they  are  thinking  of  from  51)  were  the  mainstays  European  Commission,  ani- 
making  a film  of  Minder  they  of  the  batting.  mals  won’t  have  a leg  to  stanc 

should  get  Tuffers  to  play  the  England  lost  their  openers  on.” 
young  Arthur  Daley.  He  looks  cheaply,  in  consecutive  overs.  This  was  a protest  over  the 


| T WAS  pleasant  in  Stras- 
I bourg,  the  sun  glinted  on 
I the  glass  wall  of  the  Euro 
I Parliament,  and  the 
croissants  in  the  press  bar 
were  fresh.  I glowed  from 
Strasbourg's  a-l  defeat  of 
Monaco  in  the  semi-final  of 
the  league  cup  on  Tuesday. 

Monaco  are  running  away 
with  Division  One,  and  the 
win  provoked  Alsatian  rap- 
ture. I was  boring  colleagues 
about  David  Zltelli's  two  goals 
when  a tall  woman  with  a clip- 
board came  up  and  said: 
“Would  you  like  to  come  and 
see  my  beaver?” 

A hush  fell  upon  our  table. 
No  one  dared  speak.  No  one 
mate  that  is.  "Excuse  me,” 
said  a female  colleague,  “but 
just  for  a minute  there  I 
thought  you  offered  to  show  us 
your  beaver?” 

“Yes.”  said  the  tall  woman 
brightly.  “I  call  her  Betsy.” 
She  headed  for  the  door.  We 
stood  up  and,  looking  casual, 
photograph:  cuve  mason  followed  her.  "Maybe,”  said 
fbe  man  from  German  TV, 
“she  was  mining  up  her 
French  nouns,  normally  they 
would  use  the  word  barb ...” 

■ “Shut  up!”  hissed  my  friend 

■ from  a well-known  British  tab- 

H ■■  lold.  ‘Don’t  put  her  off!  This  is 

|fl|  the  best  offer  I've  had  in 

| years.” 

It  was  all  true.  She  had  an 
inflatable  beaver,  eight  feet 
ing  76  from  the  first  15  overs,  long,  which  bobbed  about  in 


towards  the  Old  BilL 


sider  making  all  their  caster  Park  crowd  yesterday,  an  Individually  tailored,  high-  that  at  one  stage  it  felt  like  a 


one-day  games  day-  Tufneli’s  response  showed  decibel  blast  of  pop  music. 


night  affairs  so  that, 
whenever  Mr  Philip  Clive 
Roderick  Tufnell’s  move- 
ments in  the  darkness  hours 
come  up  for  discussion,  the 
management  can  not  only  say 
exactly  where  he  was  and 


character  as  well  as  talent  Robert  Croft  played  his  not 


Playing  in  his  first  one-day  inconsiderable  part  in  this 


international  for  two  years,  match  to  the  strident  accom- 


messy  scene  from  Apocalypse 
Now.  Then  there  was  the 
hair.  During  the  interval 
Chris  Cairns,  the  New  Zea- 


should  get  Tuffers  to  play  the 
young  Arthur  Daley.  He  looks 


more  like  George  Cole  each  -but  Alec  Stewart  (81)  and  Gra- 


mals  won’t  have  a leg  to  stand 
on." 

This  was  a protest  over  the 
Commission’s  failure  to  im- 


dav  and  there  was  a wicked  ham  Thorpe  (82)  added  170  in  plement  Regulation  3254 


he  won  the  Man  of  the  Match  paniment  of  Delilah  by  Tom  land  all-rounder,  had  most  of  twinkle  In  his  eye  when  he  34  overs.  Stewart  straight-  which  in  1991  banned  the  use 


award  with 
10-1-22-4. 


figures  of  Jones.  Jack  Russell,  the  12th  his  hair  cut  off  to  raise  funds  completed  a press  conference  drove  the  Samson-like  Cairns  ofleg-hold  animal  traps  in  the 


man,  came  on  to  How  Much  Is  for  the  Child  Cancer  Founda-  by  saying:  ’Til  see  you  all  for  six  and  Thorpe  gained  a EU,  and  should  have  stopped 


After  a wobble  down  the  That  Doggie  In  The  Window;  Hon.  Unfortunately,  what  ap- 


wbat  he  was  doing  but  also  final  straight,  England  won  for  Tufiiell  it  was  Cigarettes  & peared  to  be  every  policeman 


down  at  BardeUis”  (this  the 
bar-restaurant  where  it  was 


similar  reward  when  he  imports  of  furs  from  countries 


call  on  25.000  witnesses  to 
back  it  up. 

Allegations  this  week  that 
Tufnell’s  nocturnal  skills 
were  not  strictly  limited  to 


by  four  wickets  with  seven 
halls  to  spare.  They  had  lost 


Alcohol  by  Oasis. 

That  all  this  should  take 


their  previous  12  away  one-  place  in  Christchurch,  the 


day  games  against  Test-play- 
ing countries,  so  this  was 


his  ability  to  bowl  10  overs  of  something  of  an  occasion. 


parsimonious  left-arm  spin 
into  the  rough  inspired  a good 


Otherwise,  "occasion”  is 
hardly  the  word.  Even  by  the 


most  staid  city  in  the  most 
conservative  country, 
boggled  the  mind.  But  this 


in  New  Zealand  also  had  his 
hair  snipped,  organised  by 
Crop-A-Cop  co-ordinator 
Dave  Sandes.  This  meant  that 
when  England  batted,  huge 
clumps  of  shorn  locks  Uttered 


swung  Dipak  Patel  over  mid-  which  still  use  them. 


alleged  he  smoked  pot  on  wicket  At  193  for  two.  with  20  “I  am  delighted  that  so 


Monday  evening. 


Tufiiell  was  not  expected  to  more  simple. 


needed  off  10,  nothing  looked  many  of  you  are  excited  by 


play  yesterday,  but  the  pitch  But  then  three  wickets  turn- 


was  the  one  used  for  the  five-  bled  in  19  balls.  Suddenly. 


fills  issue,”  twinkled  the  tall 
lady.  “Now  I think  you  are 
trapped  for  our  press  confer- 


day  Test  so  it  was  worn  and  with  Gavin  Larsen  bowling  ence  with  Barbara  Castle. 


ground  has  a capacity  of  the  outfield;  any  bowler  slow.  New  Zealand  won  the  like  a miser,  six  runs  were 


25.000  and  there  were  more  | accused  of  administering  Vas-  j toss  and  batted  but,  after  scar- 


needed  from  two  overs.  Then 
Croft  came  in  and  hit  his  first 


no?" 

“Yes,”  we  sighed. 

Oh — may  I just  finish  the 


j--;.-  . VT 


two  balls  for  four.  Delilah,  not  football  stuff.  All  France  is  on 
for  the  first  time,  had  got  the  about  David  Zitelli  not  being 


better  of  Samson. 


A;  v ■ *• 


Scoraboard,  paga14 


In  the  national  side.  “Zitelli 
really  annoyed  me,”  said  the 
manager  of  Monaco,  a former 


**»;■: 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,893 

Set  by  Crispa 


BERMUDA  delivers 
the  perfect  match 


rj~  helpline.  Interested? 


Call  0800  333  800 


™*tQr  or, 


quote. 


Bermuda  and  gc4f  are  a match  made 
in  heaven.  There  are  e#rt  Serious 
courses  packed  into  our  22  square 
miles  or  semi-tropical  paradae,  each 
providing  its  own  unique  challenge. 
(But  don't  tate  our  word  for  it  - The 
Sunday  Trees  recently  named  two  of 
our  cou*ses  in  their  top  ten  winter  gslf 
destinations  in  the  world.) 

Only  seven  hours  flying  tree  away, 
Bermuda  is  the  ideal  destination  for  a 
short  golfing  break  You!  find  ywself 
playing  in  perfect  golfing  conditions 
all  year  round,  surromded  by  beautiful 
scenery  and  shmnering  waters.  And 
with  a choice  of  outstanding  tars  and 
restaurants,  you'll  never  be  short  of  a 
wranderfjl  19th  hole. 

If  you'd  like  to  know  mare  about  golf 
in  Bermuda,  call  us  now  on  01753 
8972 1 3 for  our  brochure. 


Across 


find  yourself  in 


Phone  for  a free  quote  weekdays  Sam-epm,  Saturday  9am-2pm.  Motor  Insurance 
not  available  in  Northern  Ireland. 


1 There’s  panic  about  the  cold 
when  exceptional  (6) 

4 The  grassland  beyond  the 

river  (7) 

9 One  page  is  being  rewritten 
in  this  secret  work  (9) 

10  Sctiptor  making  cane 
popular  (5) 

11  Reporters  who  push  In?  (5) 

1 2 The  broadcast  set  up  rare 
openings  (9) 

13  Refund  of  holiday  money  for 
some  travellers  abroad  (7) 

16  The  Outlaw — an  old 
Egyptian  (6) 

17  Contribution  expected? 
Keep  calm!  (6) 

19  No  parsimonious  writer  of 
poetry  (7) 

22  Wbmen  tend  to  organise 
arch  provision  (9) 


24  Talks  Wg,  so  gets  a hundred 
fines  (5) 

28  Quiet  little  marts  projection© 

27  Convertible  proves  unsound 
— It’s  just  too  much!  (9) 

28  Book  an  extra  player  (7) 

29  Some  go  in  dread  here  but 
hold  on  (6) 


Down 

1 Fish  raised  by  a retired 
person  (7) 

2 Porter  carrying  extra  soft 
fruit  (5) 

3 Diversion  responsible  for 
grumpy  expression?  © 

4 A donation  coppers  dislike 
making  (7) 

5 Trust  constituents  to  give 
support  (5) 

6 Sly  operative  after  French 
and  German  articles  (9} 


hero  of  mine,  Jean  Tigana. 
"We  spent  a week  practising 
how  to  neutralise  him.  and 
look  what  happened  ” 

What  happened  was  a won- 
derful left -foot  free-kick  after 
44  minutes  from  25  yards 
which  swerved  under  the 
strong  wind  into  the  bottom  of 
the  neL  And  a second,  poached 
from  the  Monaco  goalkeeper 
Fabicn  Barthez  who  had  par- 
ried a fierce  shot  from  Nouma. 

The  French  are  also  ob- 
sessed with  file  stale  of  mind 
of  Newcastle  United ’s  David 
Ginola*  who  makes  the  cover 
of  this  week's  France  Football 
"Ginola  does  not  come  into  the 
plans  of  [the  Newcastle  man- 
ager] Kenny  Dalglish,”  it  says. 

Ginola  met  Serge  Scale t,  an 
agent  unrecognised  by  Fife,  in 
Paris  on  January  10  and 
signed  a handwritten  note  hir- 
ing Scalet  to  help  him  transfer 
to  Inter  Milan.  His  advisers 
now  say  they  wish  to  with- 
drawthe  note,  bat  it  is  a con- 
fused and  sorry  position  for 
an  obviously  depressed 
expatriate. 

Anyway,  back  to  Betsy  the 
Beaver  and  the  leg-hold  traps. 

I turned  up  at  the  press  confer- 
ence and  thought  of  compos- 
ing a few  quips  for  the  occa- 
sion. Then  Lady  Castle — a 
sprightly  86  and  still  with  a 
wicked  glint  in  her  eye— com- 
pletely ruined  my  day. 

A video  was  shown  of  ani- 
mals in  traps.  Some  were  try- 
ing to  gnaw  off  their  own  legs. 
Never  have  I been  so  revolted. 
Such  traps  have  been  banned 
in  Britain  for  40  years. 

This  is  all  the  fault  of  Brus- 
sels, and  Sir  Leon  Brittan  in 
particular.  To  avoid  enforcing 
a ban  on  fur  imports  in 
restraint  of  trade,  the  Com- 
mission has  been  negotiating 
an  agreement  on  "humane 
trapping  standards”  with  the 
countries  who  most  use  leg- 
hold  traps:  Russia,  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Environment  ministers,  in- 
cluding John  Gummer,  threw 
it  out  on  December  9 and  told 
the  Commission  to  do  it  again. 
There  is  another  meeting  in 
March,  which  may  sort  out  the 
matter — or  not.  as  the  case 
maybe. 


AN  MEP  in  a state  as 

agitated  as  mine  spoke 
out  about  tortured 
muskrats  in  Belgium 
and  maimed  foxes  in  Ger- 
many. She  unwrapped  a fear- 
some-looking leg  trap,  and 
waved  It  about.  It  clanked  The 
chairman  Carlos  Pimento,  an 
MEP  from  Portugal,  bran- 
dished another  trap  with  a 

dangling  chain . It  blanked  tOO. 

Lady  Castle  glared  at  us. 

The  man  from  German  TV 
hurried  out  looking  pale.  I 
wasn’t  feeling  too  good 
myself.  But  it  served  me 
right. 
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7 He's  a high-flier — a good 
man  (6) 

8 Manoeuvring  RAF  ace 
showing  bottle  (6) 

14  Pronounce  on  the  head’s 
good  judgment  (9) 

16  Applied  for  cut  without 
hesitation  (9) 

18  The  viewer's  situation  (7) 

19  Individual  posing  as  an  easy 
target  (6) 

20  Decided  to  dear  up  yet 
again  (7)  - 

21  Sound  fellow,  though  qiite 
a spouted  (6) 

23  Served  with  ice-cream  it. 
causes  conflict  about  iron 
intake  (5) 

2S  The  girl  is  opposed  to 
getting  immersed  in  love- 
story  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 


Stuck?  Then  cafl  our  siAlto* 
on  0891  338  238.  Cafe  cost  50p 
l»r  minute  at  all  times.  Sarnie*  sup- 
plied by  AT3 
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